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THE CHRISTIAN RENAISSANCE 
Section I.— Decay of the Southern Civilizations 

I WOULD have my reader fully understand," says Lutlier in 
the preface to his compicte works, " that I have been a monk 
and a bigoted Papist, so intoxicated, or rather so swallowed 
up in papistical doctrines, that I was quite ready, if I had been 
able, to kill or procure the death of those who should have re- 
jected obedience to the Pope by so much as a syllable. I was 
not all cold or all ice in the Pope's defence, like Eckius and his 
like, who veritably seemed to me to constitute themselves his 
defenders rather for their belly's sake than because they looked 
at the matter seriously. More, to this day they seem to mock at 
him, like Epicureans. I for my part proceeded frankly, like a 
man who has horribly feared the day of judgment, and who yet 
hoped to be saved with a shaking of all his bones." Again, 
when he saw Rome for the first time, he prostrated himself, say- 
ing, " I salute thee, holy Rome . . . bathed in the blood of 
so many martyrs." Imagine, if you may, the effect which the 
shameless paganism of the Italian Renaissance had upon such a 
mind, so loyal, so Christian. The beauty of art, the cliarm of a 
refined and sensuous existence, had taken no hold upon him; he 
judged morals, and he judged them with his conscience only. 
He regarded this southern civilization with the eyes of a man of 
the north, and understood its vices only, like Ascham, who said 
he had seen in Venice " more libertie to sinne in ix dayes than 
ever I heard tell of in our noble Citie of London in ix yeare." • 
Like Arnold and Channîng in the present day, like all the men 

^ Bflgcr AictiBin, " The Scholemiiter " (ijTg), ed. Arbcr, iBm IjooV i., p. Sj. 
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of Germanic ' race and education, he was horrified at this volup- 
tuous life, now reckless and now licentious, but always void of 
moral principles, given up to passion, enlivened by irony, caring 
only for the present, destitute of belief in the infinite, with no 
other worship than that of visible beauty, no other object than 
the search after pleasure, no other religion than the terrors of 
imagination and the idolatry of the eyes. 

" I would not," said Luther aftervvards, " for a hundred thou- 
sand florins have gone witliout seeing Rome; I should always 
have doubted whether I was not doing injustice to the Pope, 
The crimes of Rome are incredible; no one will credit so great 
a perversity who has not the witness of his eyes, cars, personal 
knowledge. . . . There reigned all the villanies and in- 
famies, all the atrocious crimes, in particular blind greed, con- 
tempt of God, perjuries, sodomy. . . . We Germans swill 
liquor enough to split us, whilst the Italians are sober. But they 
are the most impious of men; they make a mock of true religion, 
they scorn the rest of us Christians, because we believe every- 
thing in Scripture. . . . There is a saying in Italy which 
they make use of when they go to church; ' Come and let us 
conform to the popular error.' ' If wc were obliged,' tliey say 
again, * to believe in every word o( God, we should be the most 
wretched of men, and we should never be able to have a mo- 
ment's cheerfulness; we must put a good face on it, and not be- 
lieve everything.' This is what Leo X did, who, hearing a dis- 
cussion as to the immortality or mortality of the soul, took the 
latter side. ' For,' said he, ' it would be terrible to believe in a 
future state. Conscience is an evil beast, who arms man against 
himself.' . . . The Italians arc either epicureans or super- 
stitious. The people fear St- Anthony and St. Sebastian more 
than Christ, because of the plagues they send. This is why, 
when they want to prevent the Italians from committing a nui- 
sance anywhere, tliey paint up St. Anthony with his fiery lancc. 
Thus do they live in extreme superstition, ignorant of God's 
word, not believing the resurrection of the flesh, nor life ever- 
lasting, and fearing only temporal evils. Their blasphemy also 
is frightful, . . . and the cruelty ol their revenge is atro- 
cious. When they cannot get rid of their enemies in any other 
way, they lay ambush for them in the churches, so that one man 
'See, in " Corionc," Lord NevU'» judcment on tbe luliuu. 
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cleft his enemy's head before the altar. . - . There are often 
murders at funerals on account of inheritances. . . . They 
celebrate the Carnival with extreme impropriety and folly for 
several weeks, and they have made a custom of various sins and 
extravagances at it, for they are men without conscience, who 
live in open sin, and make light of the marriage tie, . . - 
We Germans, and other simple nations, are like a bare clout; 
but the Italians arc painted and speckled with all sorts of false 
opinions, and disposed still lo embrace many worse. . . . 
Their fasts are more splendid than our most sumptuous feasts. 
They dress extravagantly; where we spend a florin on our 
clothes, they put down ten florins to have a silk coat. . . . 
When they (the Italians) are chaste, it is sodomy with them. 
There is no society amongst them. No one trusts another; they 
do not come together freely, like us Germans; they do not allow 
strangers to speak publicly with their wives: compared with the 
Germans, they are altogether men of the cloister." These hard 
words are weak compared with the facts.' Treasons, assassina- 
tions, tortures, open debauchery, the practice of poisoning, the 
worst and most shameless outrages, are unblushingly and pub- 
licly tolerated in the open light of heaven. In 1490, the Pope's 
vicar having forbidden clerics and laics to keep concubines, the 
Pope revoked the decree, " saying that tliat was not forbidden, 
because the life of priests and ecclesiastics was such that hardly 
one was to be found who did not keep a concubine, or at least 
who had not a courtesan." Cîesar Borgia at the capture of 
Capua " chose forty of the most beautiful women, whom he kept 
for himself; and a pretty large number of captives were sold at a 
low price at Rome," Under Alexander VI, " all ecclesiastics, 
from the greatest to the least, have concubines in the place of 
wives, and that publicly. If God hinder it not," adds the his- 
torian, " this corruption will pass to the monks and religious 
orders, although, to confess the truth, almost all the monasteries 
of the town have become bawd-houses, without any one to speak 
against it." With respect to Alexander VI, who loved his 
daughter Lucretia, the reader may find in Burchard the descrip- 
tion of the marvellous orgies in which he joined with Lucretia 
and Caesar, and the enumeration of the prizes which he dis- 

• See •* Corpus historicorum inr<1ii VI. *' DtûKum," p. ?i34, Gurcciardini. 
*Ti," G, Eccard, vot. ii.i Job. Bur- " l>cU*isloria d'Ifalia.'* p, aji, ed. Pan, 
cbtr4i. bigli chamberlain to Alexander ibéoâ Littéraire. 
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tributed. Let the reader also read for himself the story of the 
bestiality of Pietro Luigi Famese, the Pope's son, how the young 
and upright Bishop of Fano died from his outrage, and how the 
Pope, speaking of this crime as " a youthful levity," gave him in 
this secret bull " the fullest absolution from all the penalties 
which he might have incurred by human incontinence, in what- 
ever shape or with whatever cause." As to civil security, Ben- 
tivoglio caused ail the Marescotti to be pot to death; Hippolyto 
d'Este had his brothers eyes put out in his presence; Caesar 
Borgia killed his brother; murder is consonant with their pub- 
lic manners, and excites no wonder. A fisherman was asked 
why he had not informed tlie governor of the town that he had 
seen a body thrown into the water; " he replied that he had seen 
about a hundred bodies thrown into the water during his life- 
time in the same place, and that no one had ever troubled himself 
about it." " In our town," says an old historian. " much mur- 
der and pillage was done by day and night, and hardly a day 
passed but some one was killed." Caesar Borgia one day killed 
Peroso, the Pope's favorite, between his arms and under his 
cloak, so that the blood spurted up to the Pope's face. He 
caused his sister's husband to be stabbed and then strangled in 
open day. on the steps of the palace; count, it you can. his as- 
sassinations. Certainly he and his father, by their character, 
morals, complete, open and systematic wickedness, have pre- 
sented to Europe the two most successful images of the devil. 
To sum up in a word, it was on the model of this society, and for 
this society, that Machiavelli wrote his " Prince." The com- 
plete development of all the faculties and all the lusts of man, the 
complete destruction of all the restraints and all the shame of 
man, are the two distinguishing marks of this grand and perverse 
culture. To make man a strong being, endowed with genius, 
audacity, presence of mind, astute policy, dissimulation, patience, 
and to turn all this power to the acquisition of every kind of 
pleasure, pleasures of the body, of luxury, arts, literature, au- 
thority; that is, to form and to set free an admirable and for- 
midable animal, very lustful and well armed— such was his 
object; and the effect, after a hundred years, is visible. They 
tore one another to pieces like beautiful lions and superb pan- 
thers. In this society, which was turned into an arena, amid so 
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many hatreds, and when exhaustion was setting in, the foreigner 
appeared: all bent beneath his lash; they were caged, and thus 
they pine away, in dull pleasures, with low viceSj bowing their 
backs. ^ Despotism, the Inquisition, the Cicisbei, dense, ignor- 
ance, Mid open knavery, the shanielessness and the smartness of 
harlequins and rascals» misery and vermin — such is the issue of 
the Italian Renaissance. Like the old civilizations of Greece 
and Rome,^ Hke the modern civilizations of Provence and Spahi, 
like all southern civilizations, it bears in its bosom an irremedi- 
able vice, a bad and false conception of man. The Germans of 
the sixteenth century, like the Germans of the fourth century, 
have rightly judged it; with their simple comraon-sensc, with 
their fundamental honesty, they have put their fingers on the 
secret plague-spot. A society cannot be founded only on the 
pursuit of pleasure and power; a society can only be founded 
on the respect for liberty and justice. In order that the great 
human renovation which in the sixteenth century raised the 
whole of Europe might be perfected and endure, it w^as neces- 
sary thai, meeting with another race, it should develop another 
culture* and that from a more wholesome conception of existence 
it might educe a better form of civilization. 



Section II. — Luther and the Reformation in Germany 

Thus, side by side with the Renaissance, was born the Retor- 
matiom It also was in fact a new birth, one in harmony with 
the genius of the Germanic peoples. The distinction between 
this genius and others is its moral principles- Grosser and 
heavier, more given to gluttony and drunkenness,^ these nations 



*Scc, in CasanQva's ** Mémoires," the 
picture of this de^iidation. See also 
the ** Mémoires " ol Scipionc RD»i, oti 
tlie cofi vents of Tuscany 4t (he close of 
tb« eighte«^nlh century. 

• From Homer to Constantine, the 
ftticicnt city wa* an Association ol free- 
n»tk, whose aim was th« conquest and 
d'>>Tn]clion ol other freemen. 

' " Mémpire* de la Margrave de Baî- 
reuth/' Sec also Mîsaon, ** Voyage en 
Italie,*' 170a. Compare the manners of 
tîïç ttiiftenfs at the present day* ** The 
German* are, as you knii^w, wonderful 
dfinlker»- no r*o]>Te in the world are 
more flatlerin^. more civif. more offi- 
ewitu; but yc» ihey have ïerriible cus- 
toms til the matter of drinking. VVilh 



them everything U done drinking; they 
drink in doinp evcrytfaîng* There wna 
not time during a visit to S9y three 
words before you were astonished to 
sec the collation arrive» or at least a few 
jugs of wine« accompanied by a plate 
of crusts of bread, dished up with pep- 
per and salt, a fatal preparation for bad 
drinki'^rs. Then you must become ac- 
quainted with the laws which arc after- 
wards observed, sacred and inviolable 
laws- You must never drink without 
drinking to some onc^s health: also, af- 
ter drmkînfï, you must offer the wine 
to hitn whiDse health you have drunk. 
You must never refuse the glass which 
is offered to you, and you mnst nat- 
urally drain it to its last drop. He* 
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arc at the same time more under the influence of conscience, 
firmer in the observance of tlieir word, more disposed to self- 
denial and sacrifice. Such tlieir climate has made them; and 
such they have continued, from Tacitus to Luther, from Knox to 
Ctistavus Adolphus and Kant, In the course oE time, and lie- 
ncalh the incessant action of the ages, the plilcgniatic body, fed 
on coarse food and strong drink, had become rusty, the nerves 
less excitable, the muscles less strung, the desires less seconded 
by action, the life more dull and slow, the soul more hardened 
and indiflfcrcnt to the shocks of the body; mud, rain, snow, a 
profusion of unpleasing and gloomy sights, the want of lively 
nnd delicate excitements of the senses, keep man in a militant 
atttludc. Heroes in the barbarous ages, workers to-day, they 
endure weariness now as they courted wounds then; now, as 
then, nobility of soul appeals to them; thrown back upon the 
enjoyments of the soul, they find in these a world, the world of 
moral beauty. For ihem the ideal is displaced; it is no longer 
amidst forms, made up of force and joy, but it is transferred to 
sentiments, made up of truth, uprightness, attachment to duty, 
observance of order. What matters it if the storm rages and if 
it snows, if the wind blusters in the black pine-forests or on the 
wan sea-surges where the sea-gulls scream, if a man, stiff and 
blue with cold, shutting himself up in his cottage, have but a dish 
of sourcrout or a piece of salt beef, under his smoky light and 
beside his fire of lurf; another kingdom opens to reward him, 
the kingdom of inward contentment: his wife loves him and is 
faithful: his children round his hearth spell out the old family 
Uihle ; he is the master in his home, the protector, the benefactor, 
honored by others, honored by himself: and if so be that he 
needs Assistance, he knows that at the first appeal he will see his 
neighbors stand faithfully and bravely by his side. The reader 
need only compare the portraits of the time, those of Italy and 
Germany; he will comprehend at a glance the two races and the 
two civilizations» the Renaissance and the Reformation: on one 
side a half-naked condottiere in Roman costimie. a cardinal in 
his robes, amply draped, in * rich arm-chair, can-cd and adorned 
with heads of lions, foliage, dancing fauns, he himself full of irony, 
and TobiptQoas, «ith the ûtrewd and dangerous look of a pofi- 
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tician and man of the world, craftily poised and on his guard ; 
on the other side, some honest doctor, a theologian, a simple 
man, with badly combed locks, stiff as a post, in his simple gown 
of coarse black serge, with big books of dogma ponderously 
clasped, a conscientious worker, an exemplary father of a family. 
See now the great artist of the age, a laborious and conscientious 
workman, a follower of Luther's, a true Northman — Albert Du- 
rer.' He also, like Raphael and Titian, has his ideal of man, an 
inexhaustible ideal, whence spring by hundreds living figures 
and the representations of manners, but how national and origi- 
nal! He cares not for expansive and happy beauty: to him 
nude bodies are but bodies undressed: narrow shoulders, promi- 
nent stomachs, thin legs, feet weighed down by shoes, his neigh- 
bor the carpenter's, or his gossip the sausage-seller's. The 
heads stand out in his etchings, remorselessly scraped and 
scooped away, savage or commonplace, often wrinkled by the 
fatigues of trade, generally sad, anxious, and patient, harshly and 
wretchedly transformed by the necessities of realistic hfe. 
Where is the vista out of this minute copy of ugly truth? To 
what land will the lofty and melancholy imagination betake it- 
self? The land of dreams, strange dreams swarming with deep 
thoughts, sad contemplation of human destiny, a vague notion 
of the great enigma, groping reflection, which in the dimness of 
the rough woodcuts, amidst obscure emblems and fantastic fig- 
ures, tries to seize upon truth and justice. There was no need 
to search so far; Durer had grasped them at the first effort. If 
there is any decency in the worîd, it is in the Madonnas which are 
constantly springing to life under his pencil. He did not begin, 
like Raphael, by making them nude; the most licentious hand 
would not venture to disturb one stifï fold of their robes ; with 
an infant in their arms, they think but of him, and will never 
think of anybody else but him; not only are they innocent, but 
they are virtuous. The good German housewife, forever shut 
up, voluntarily and naturally, within her domestic duties and 
contentment, breathes out in all the fundamental sincerity, the 
seriousness, the unassailable loyalty of their attitudes and looks. 
He has done more; with this peaceful virtue he has painted a 
militant virtue. There at last is the genuine Christ, the man 
crucified, lean and fîeshiess through his agony, whose blood 
* See hii letters, and the sjrmpsithy expressed 1er Luther. 
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trickles minute by minute, in rarer drops, as the feebler and fee- 
bler pu I stations give warning of the last ihroe of a dying life. 
We du nut find here, as in tiic Italian masters, a sight to charm 
the eyes, a mere llovv of drapery, a disposition of groups. The 
liearl, the very lieart is wounded by this sighl : it is the just mail 
û|)prcssed, who is dying because the world hates justice. The 
niiglity, the men of the age, are there, indifferent, full of irony: 
a [ilunied knight, a big-bellied burgoniaster, who, with hands 
folded behind Ids back, looks on, kills an hour. But the rest 
wccj) ; above the fainting women, angels full of anguish catch 
in iJjcir vessels the holy blood as it trickles down, and the stars 
of heaven veil their face not to behold so tremendous an outrage. 
Other outrages will also be represented; tortures manifold, and 
the true martyrs beside the true Christ, resigned, silent, with the 
sweet cxprcs.sion of the earliest believers. They are bound to 
an old tree, and the executioner tears them with his iron-pointed 
lash. A bishop with clasped hands is praying, lying down, 
whilst an auger is being screwed into his eye. Above, amid the 
interlacing trees and gnarled roots, a band of men and women 
clindj under the lasli the breast of a hill, and they are hurled 
fntm the crest at the lance's point into the abyss; here and there 
roll heads, lifeless bodies; and by the side of those who arc be- 
ing decapitated, the swollen corpses, impaled, await the croaking 
ravens. All these sufiferings must be undergone for the confes- 
sion of faith an<l the establishment of justice. But above there 
is a guardian, an avenger, an all-powerful Judge, whose day shall 
come, This day has come, and the piercing rays of the last sun 
already flash, like a handful of darts, across the darkness of the 
age, High up in the heavens appears the angel in his shining 
rnbe, leading the ungovernable horsemen, the flashing swords, 
the inevitable arrows of the avengers, who are to trample upon 
rnici piuiish llie earth; mankind falls down beneath their charge, 
ami already (he jaw of the infernal monster grinds the head of 
the wicked prelates. This is the popular poem of conscience, 
and from the days of the apostles man has not had a more sub- 
lime and complete conception.' 

Tor conscience, like other things, has its poem: by a natural 
invasion the all-powerful idea of justice overflows from the soul. 
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covers heaven, and enthrones there a new deity. A formidable 
deity, who is scarcely like the calm intelligence which serves 
philosophers to explain the order of things ; nur to that tolerant 
deity, a kind of constitutional king, whom Voltaire discovered at 
the end of a chain of argument, whom Déranger sings of as of a 
comrade, and whom he salutes "sans lui demander rtcti." It is 
the just Judge, sinless and stern, who demands of man a strict 
account of his visible actions and of all his invisible feelings, who 
tolerates no lorgetfulncss, no dejection, no failing, before whom 
every approach to weakness or error is an outrage and a treason. 
What is our justice before this strict justice? People lived in 
peace in the times of ignorance; at most, when they felt them- 
selves giidty, they went for absolution to a priest; all was ended 
by theii buying a big indulgence; there was a tarifï, as there still 
is; Tclzel the Dominican declares that all sins arc blotted out 
" as soon as the money chinks in the box." Whatever be the 
crime, there is a quittance; even " si Dei matrem vt olavisset," he 
might go home clean and sure of heaven. Unfortunately the 
venders of pardons did not know that all was changed, and that 
the intellect was become manly, no longer gabbling words me- 
chanically like a catechism, but probing them anxiously like a 
tnith. In the universal Renaissance, and in the mighty growth 
of all human ideas, the German idea of duty blooms like the rest. 
Now, when we speak of justice, it is no longer a lifeless phrase 
which we repeat, but a living idea which we produce; man sees 
the object which it represents, and feels the emotion which sum- 
mons It up; he no longer receives, but he creates it; it is his 
work and his tyrant; he makes it. and submits to it. " These 
words }uslus and justitia Dei," says Luther, " were a thunder to 
my conscience. I shuddered to hear them ; I told myself, if 
God is just. He will punish me." * For as soon as the conscience 
discovers again the idea of the perfect model,' the smallest fail- 
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his friend, i h ongj it of giriag all his goods to the poor: " bat 
««■Idlfcey receive it? "he said. ".To-okxtow night «e shall be 
sated ID beavaL** Under soch ai^oish the bodjr gives «ay. 
For fo«ne«n days Lotber was ia sadi a conditioa that he could 
oeitfacr drink, eat, nor sleeps ** Day and n^fat," his eyes fixed 
OH a text of Saint Pan!, he saw the Jndge, and His inevitable 
hand. Soch is the tragedy which is enacted in aO Protestant 
towls — the etenul tragedy of coosdeace; aod its iss^e is a new 
rdinpon. 

For natnre alooe and onassisted caonot rise from this abyss. 
" By itself il is so corrupted, that tl does not feel the desire for 
hcavenly things. . . . There is in it before God nothing but 
(oui." Good intentions cannot spring from it. ** For. terrified 
by the vision of his sin. man could not resolve to do good, 
troubled and anxioaç as he is; on the contrary, dejected and 
cruthfr] by the weijfht of his sin, he falls into despair and hatred 
of God, as it was with Cain, Saul, Judas; " so that, abandoned 
to himself, he can fin4 nothing within him but the rage and the 
ficjection of a despairing wretch or a devil. In vain he might 
try to redeem himself by good works: our good deeds are not 
pure; even though pure, they do not wipe out the stain of pre- 
vious sins, and moreover they do not take away the original 
corrijption of tbc heart; they are only boughs and blossoms. 
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the inherited poison is in the sap. Man must descend to the 
heart, underneath literal obedience and legal rule; from the 
kingdom of law he must penetrate into that of grace; from 
forced righteousness to spontaneous generosity; beneath his 
original nature, which led htm to selfishness and earthly things, 
a second nature must be developed, leading him to sacrifice and 
heavenly things. Neither my works, nor my justice, nor the 
works or justice of any creature or of all creatures, could work 
in me this wonderful change. One alone can do it, the pure 
God, the Just Victim, the Saviour, the Redeemer, Jesus, my 
Christ, by imputing to me His justice, by pouring upon me His 
merits, by drowning my sin under His sacrifice. The world is a 
" mass of perdition," ' predestined to hell. Lord Jesus, draw me 
back, select me from this mass. I have no claim to it; there is 
nothing in me that is not .ibominable; this very prayer is in- 
spired and formed within me by Thee. But I weep, and my 
breast heaves, and my heart is broken. Lord, let mc feel my- 
self redeemed, pardoned, Thy elect one, Thy faithful one; give 
me grace, and give me faith! "Then," says Luther, "I felt 
myself born anew, and it seemed that 1 was entering the open 
gates of heaven." 

What remains to be done after this renovation of the heart? 
Nothing: all religion is in that : the rest must be reduced or sup- 
pressed; it is a personal aflfair, an inward dialogue between God 
and man, where there are only two things at work — the very 
word of God as it is transmitted by Scripture, and the emotions 
of the heart of man, as the word of God excites and maintains 
them.' Let us do away with the rites that appeal to the senses, 
wherewith men wished to replace this intercourse between the 
invisible soul and the visible judge— mortifications, fasts, cor- 
poreal penance, Lent, vows of chastity and poverty, rosaries, in- 
dulgences; rites serve only to smother living piety underneath 
mechanical works. Away with the mediators by which men at- 
tempted to impede the direct intercourse between God and man 
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the wonfaipo< God ia form; lfae aoU i uiU5 oftfaecfargyi»< 
kiicd, and the pooip d services b rcdoccd: diey are Rdoccd 
aad dintâiislied the more, bccaoie tbe primithnr idea d tfacnew 
lkcolog7 U more abMctîag: lo mncb so, tbat in certain sects 
they have disappeared ahogetbcr. Tbe priest descends from the 
lofty potitioo ta «rbt'cb tbe right of Sorg^nrmg sins and oC rego- 
btiag faith had raised bim orer the heads of the laity; he 
rctom» to riril sodcty, marries like the rest, aims to be once 
more an equal, is mereiv a more learned and pious man than 
Others, chosen by tbemschresaadtliâr adviser. The cfaarch be- 
come* a temple, void of image», dccoratiooâ, ceFemootes, sooie- 
timei altogether bare; a simple meetiag-hous«. where, between 
whitewashed walls, from a plain pulpit, a man in a black gown 
speaks without gesticulations, reads a passage from the Bible, 
begins a hymn, which the congregation takes up. There is 
another place of prayer, as little adorned and not less venerated, 
the dotncstic hearth, where every night tlie father of the family. 
before hi« scrvanU and his children, prays aloud and reads the 
Scriptures. An austere and free religion, purged from sensual- 
ism and obedience, inward and personal, which, set on foot by 
the awakening of the conscience, could only be established 
among races in which each man found within his nature the con- 
victfon that he alone is responsible for his actions, and always 
bound to the observance of his dutv. 



Section III The Reformation in Englaad 

It musi he admitted that the Reformation entered England 
by a side door; but it is enough that it came in. whatever the 
manner: (or great revolutions are not introduced by court in- 
trigue» and official cleverness, but by social conditions and pop- 
ular instincts. When five millions of men are converted, it is 
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because five millions of men wish to be converted. Let us 
therefore leave on one side the intrigues in high places, the scru- 
ples and passions of Henry VlII,' ihe pliability and plausibility 
of Cranmer, the vacillations and basenesses of Parliament, the 
oscillation and tardiness of the Reformation, begun, then ar- 
rested, then pushed forward, then suddenly, violently pushed 
back, then spread over the whole nation, and hedged in by a 
legal establishment, built up from discordant materials, but yet 
solid and durable. Every great change has its root in the soul, 
and we have only to look close into this deep soil to discover the 
national inclinations and the secular irritations from which Prot- 
estantism has issued. 

A hundred and fifty years before, it had been on the point of 
bursting forth ; Wyclif had appeared, the Lollards had sprung 
up, the Bible had been translated; the Commons had proposed 
the confiscation of all ecclesiastical property; then under the 
pressure of the Church, royalty and aristocracy combined, the 
growing Reformation being crushed, disappeared underground, 
only to reappear at distant intervals by the sufferings of its mar- 
tyrs. The bishops had received the right of imprisoning with- 
out trial laymen suspected of heresy; they had burned Lord 
Cobhain alive; the kings chose their ministers from the episco- 
pal bench ; settled in authority and pomp, they had made the 
nobility and people bend under the secular sword which had 
been intrusted to them, and in their hands the stern network of 
law. which from the Conquest had compressed the nation in its 
iron meshes, had become still more stringent and more offensive. 
Venial acts had been construed into crimes, and the judicial 
repression, extended to sins as well as to crimes, had chanf^ed 
the police into an inquisition. " 'Offences against 'chastity, 
' heresy,* or ' matter sounding thereunto,' ' witchcraft,' ' drunk- 
enness,' 'scandal,' 'defamation,' 'impatient words,' 'broken 
promises,' ' untruth,' ' absence from church,' ' speaking evil 
of saints,' ' non-pa_vment of offerings,' ' complaints against 
the constitutions of the courts themselves '; " ^ all these trans- 
gressions, imputed or suspected, brought folk before the ecclesi- 
astical tribunals, at enormous expense, with long delays, from 
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great distances, under a captious procedure, resulting in heavy 
ânes, strict imprisonmenis, humiliating abjurations, public pen- 
ances, and the menace, often fulfilled, of torture and the stake. 
Judge from a single fact: the Earl of Surrey, a relative of the 
king, was accused before one of these tribunals of having neg- 
lected a fast. Imagine, if you can, the minute and incessant op- 
pressiveness of such a code; how far the whole of human life, 
visible actions and invisible thoughts, was surrounded and held 
down by it ; how by enforced accusations it penetrated to every 
hearth and into every conscience; with what shamelessness it 
was transformed into a vehicle for extortions; what secret anger 
it excited in these townsfolk, these peasants, obliged sometimes 
to travel sixty miles and back to leave in one or other of the 
numberless talons of the law ' a part of their savings, sometimes 
their whole substance and that of their children. A man begins 
to think when he is thus down-trodden ; he asks himself quietly 
if it is really by divine dispensation that mitred thieves thus 
practise tyranny and pillage; he looks more closely into their 
lives; he wants to know if they themselves practise the regu- 
larity which they impose on others; and on a sudden he learns 
strange things. Cardinal Wolsey writes to the Pope, that " both 
the secular and regular priests were in the habit of committing 
atrocious crimes, for which, if not in orders, they would have 
been promptly executed;* and the laity were scandalized to see 
such persons not only not degraded, but escaping with complete 
impunity." A priest convicted of incest with the prioress of 
Kil bourn was simply condemned to carry a cross in a procession, 
and to pay three shillings and fourpence; at which rate, I fancy, 
he would renew the practice. In the preceding reign (Henry 
VII) the gentlemen and farmers of Carnarvonshire had laid a 
complaint accusing the clergy of systematically seducing their 
wives and daughters. There were brothels in London for the 
especial use of priests. As to the abuse of the confessional, read 
in the original the familiarities to which it opened the door.* 
The bishops gave livings to their children whilst they were still 
young. The holy father prior of Maiden Bradley hath but six 
children, and but one daughter married yet of the goods of the 
monastery; trusting shortly to marry the rest. In the convents 
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the monks used to drink after supper till ten or twelve next 
morning, and came to matins drunk. They played cards or 
dice. Some came to service in the afternoons, and only then for 
fear o£ corporal punishments. The royal " visitors " found con- 
cubines in the secret apartments of the abbots. At the nunnery 
of Sion, the confessors seduced the nuns and absolved them at 
the same time. There were convents, Burnet tells us, where all 
the recluses were found pregnant. About *' two-thirds " of the 
English monks lived in such sort, that " when their enormities 
were first read in the Parliament House, there was nothing but 
' dowii witli them ' ! " ' What a spectacle for a nation in whom 
reason and conscience were awakening! Long before the great 
outburst, public wrath muttered ominously, and was accumufat- 
ing for a revolt ; priests were yelled at in the streets or " thrown 
into the kennel"; women would not " receive the sacrament 
from hands which they thought polluted." ^ When the ap- 
paritor of the ecclesiastical courts came to serve a process, he 
was driven away with insults. " Go thy way, thou stynkyng 
knave, ye are but knaves and brybours everych one of you." 
A mercer broke an apparitor's head with his yard. " A waiter at 
the sign of the Cock " said " diat the sight of a priest did make 
him sick, and that he would go sixty miles to indict a priest." 
Bishop Fitz- James wrote to Wolsey, that the juries in London 
were *' so maliciously set in favorcm hccrciicœ pravitatts, that they 
will cast and condcnm any clerk, though he were as innocent as 
Abel." * Wolsey himself spoke to the Pope of the " dangerous 
spirit " which was spread abroad among the people, and planned 
a reformation. When Henry VHI laid the axe to the tree, and 
slowly, with mistrust, struck a blow, then a second lopping off 
the branches, there were a thousand, nay, a hundred thousand 
hearts which approved of it, and would themselves have struck 
the trunk. 

Consider the internal state of a diocese, that of Lincoln for 
instance,* at this period, about 1521, and judge by this example 
of the manner in which the ecclesiastical machinery works 
throughout the whole of England, multiplying martyrs, hatreds, 
and conversions. Bishop Longland summons the relatives of 
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with them, and silently ponder over them in the fields, at their la- 
bor, when they think themselves alone; and then, darkly, passion- 
ately, their brains work. For, beyond Uiis universal sympathy 
which gathers mankind about the oppressed, there is the work- 
ing of tlie religious sentiment. The crisis of conscience has 
begun which is natural to this race; they meditate on their salva- 
tion, they are alarmed at their condition : terrified at the jud.e;- 
inents of God, they ask themselves whether, living under im- 
posed obedience and ceremonies, they do not become culpable, 
and merit damnation. Can this terror be stifled by prisons and 
torture? Fear against fear, the only question is, which is the 
strongest! They will soon know it: for the peculiarity of these 
inward anxieties is that they grow beneath constraint and op- 
pression ; as a welling spring which we vainly try to stamp oui 
under stones, they bubble and leap up and swell, until their sur- 
plus overflows, disjointing or bursting asunder the regular ma- 
sonrj' under which men endeavored to bury them. In the soli- 
tude of the fields, or during the long winter nights, men dream; 
soon they fear, and become gloomy. On Sunday at church, 
obliged to cross themselves, to kneel before the cross, to receive 
the host, they shudder, and think it is a mortal sin. They cease to 
talk to their friends, remain for hours with bowed heads, sorrow- 
ful; at night their wives hear them sigh; unable to sleep they 
rise from their beds. Picture such a wan face, full of anguish, 
nourishing under its sternness and calmness a secret ardor: it is 
still to be found in England in the poor shabby dissenter, who, 
Bible in hand, stands up suddenly to preach at a street corner; 
in those long-faced men who, after the service, not having had 
enough of prayers, sing a hymn in the street. The sombre 
imagination has started like a woman in labor, and its conception 
swells day by day, tearing him who contains it. Through the 
long muddy winter the howhng of the wind sighing among the 
ill-fitting rafters, the melancholy of the sky, continually flooded 
with rain or covered with clouds, add to the gloom of the lugu- 
brious dream. Thenceforth man has made up his mind ; he will 
be saved at all costs. At the peri! of his life, he obtains one of 
the books which teach the way of salvation, Wydif's " Wicket 
Gate," " The Obedience of a Christian," or sometimes Luther's 
" Revelation of Antichrist," but above all some portion of the 
word of God, which Tyndale had just translated. One man hid 
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but mora! truth, without which we cannot live worthily or be 

saved. Tyndale, the translator, says : 

" The right waye (yea and the onely waye) to understand the Script- 
ure unto salvation, is that we emestlye and above all thyhge serche for 
the profession of our baptisme or eovenauntcs made betwene God and 
us. As for an example, Christe sayth, Mat. v., Happy are the mercy- 
fuD, for they shall obtaync mcrcye. Lo, here God hath made a covenaunt 
wyth us, to be mercyfull unto us, yf we wyil be tnercyfuU one to an- 
other." 






What an expression! and with what ardor men pricked by 
the ceaseless reproaches of a scrupulous conscience, and the 
presentiment of the dark future, will devote on these pages the 
whole attention of eyes and heart! 

i have before me one of these great old folios,'* in black letter, 
in which the pages, worn by horny fingers, have been patched 
together, in which an old engraving figures forth to the poor folk 
the deeds and menaces of the God of Israel, in which the preface 
and table of contents point out to simple people the moral which 
is to be drawn from each tragic history, and the application 
which is to be made of each venerable precept. Hence have 
sprung much of the English language, and half of the English 
manners: to this day the country is biblical; '" it was these big 
books which had transformed Shakespeare's England. To un- 
derstand this great change, try to picture these yeomen, these 
shopkeepers, who in the evening placed this Bible on their table, 
and bareheaded, with veneration, heard or read one of its chap- 
ters. Think that they have no other books, that theirs was a 
virgin mind, that every impression would make a furrow, that 
the monotony of mechanical existence rendered them entirely 
open to new emotions, that they opened this book not for amuse- 
ment, but to discover in it their doom of life and death ; in brief, 
that the sombre and impassioned imagination of the race raised 
them to the level of the grandeurs and terrors which were to 
pass before their eyes, Tyndale, the translator, wrote with such 
sentiments, condemned, hunted, in concealment, his mind full of 
the idea of a speedy death, and of the great God for whom at last 
he mounted the funeral pyre; and the spectators who had seen 



'^ 1549. Tyndale^s translation. 
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existence to nature; we but half attain to the Creator, with diffi- 
culty, after a chain of reasoning, like Voltaire and Kant; more 
readily we make Him into an architect; we naturally believe in 
natural laws; we know that the order of the world is fixed; we 
do not crush things and iheir relations under the burden of an 
arbitrary sovereignty ; we do not grasp the sublime sentiment of 
Job, who sees the world trembling and swallowed up at the touch 
of the strong hand; we cannot endure the intense emotion or 
repeat the marvellous accent of the Psalms, in which, amid the 
siJence of beings reduced to atoms, notliing remains but the heart 
of man speaking to the eternal Lord. These Englishmen, in the 
anguish of a troubled conscience, and the oblivion of sensible 
nature, renew it in part. If the strong and harsh cheer of the 
Arab, which breaks forth like the blast of a trumpet at the sight 
of the rising sun and of the bare solitudes," if the mental trances, 
the short visions of a luminous and grand landscape, if the 
Semitic coloring are wanting, at least the seriousness and sim- 
plicity have remained; and the Hebraic God brought into the 
modern conscience is no less a sovereign in this narrow precinct 
than in the deserts and mountains from which He sprang. His 
image is reduced, but His authority is entire ; if He is less poet- 
ical. He is more moral. Men read with awe and trembling the 
history of His works, the tables of His law, the archives of His 
vengeance, the proclamation of His promises and menaces; they 
are filled with them. Never has a people been seen so deeply 
imbued by a foreign book, has let it penetrate so far into its man- 
ners and writings, its imagination and language. Thenceforth 
they have found their King, and will follow Him; no word, lay 
or ecclesiastic, shall prevail over His word; they have sub- 
mitted their conduct to Him, they will give body and life for 
Him; and if need be, a day will come when, out of fidehty to 
Him, they will overthrow the State. 

It is not enough to hear this King, they must answer Him; 
and religion is not complete until the prayer of the people is 
added to the revelation of God. In 1548, at last, England re- 
ceived her prayer-book" from the hands of Cranmer, Peter 
Martyr, Bernard Ochin, Melanchthon; the chief and most 
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ardent reformers of Europe were invited to compose a body of 
doctrines conformable to Scripture, and to ejtpress a body of 
sentiments conformable to the true Christian faith. This 
prayer-book is an admirable book, in which the full spirit of the 
Reformation breathes out, where, beside the moving tenderness 
of the gospel, and the manly accents of the Bible, throb the pro- 
found emotion, the grave eloquence, the noble-mindedness, the 
restrained enthusiasm of the heroic and poetic souls who had 
rediscovered Christianity, and had passed near the fire of mar- 
tyrdom. 

"Almighty and most merciful Father; We have erred, and strayed 
from Thy ways like lost sheep. We have followed too much the de- 
vices and desires of our own hearts. We have offended against Thy 
holy laws. We have left undone those things which we ought to have 
done; And we have done those things which we ought not to have 
done; And there is no health in us. But Thou, O Lord, have mercy 
upon us, miserable offenders. Sparc Thou them, O God, which con- 
fess their faults. Restore Thou them that are penitent ; According to 
Thy promises declared unto mankind in Christ Jesu our Lord. And 
grant, O most merciful Father, for His sake; That we may hereafter 
Uve a godly, righteous, and sohcr life," 

" Almighty and everlasting God, who hatest nothing that Thou hast 
made, and dost forgive the sins of all them that are penitent; Create 
and make in us new and contrite hearts, that we worthily lamenting our 
sins, and acknowledging our wretchedness, may obtain of Thee, the 
God of all mercy, perfect remission and forgiveness," 

The same idea of sin, repentance, and moral renovation con- 
tinually recurs ; the master-thought is always that of the heart 
humbled before invisible justice, and only imploring His grace in 
order to obtain His relief. Such a state of mind ennobles man, 
and introduces a sort of impassioned gravity in all the important 
actions of his life. Listen to the liturgy of the deathbed, of 
baptism, of marriage; the latter first: 

" Witt thou have this woman to be thy wedded wife, to live together 
after God's ordinance, in the holy state of Matrimony ? Wilt thou love 
her, comfort her, honor, and keep her in sickness and in health; and, 
forsaking all other, keep thee only tinto her, so long as ye both shall 
lire?" 

These are genuine, honest, and conscientious words. No 
mystic languor here or elsewhere. This religion is not made for 
women who dream, yearn, and sigh, but for men who examine 
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iiemselves, act and have confidence, confidence in someone 
more just than themselves. When a man is sick, and his flesh ia 
weak, the priest comes to him, and says; 

"Dearly beloved, know this, that Almighty God is the Lord of life 
and death, and of all things to them pertaining, as youth, strength, 
health, age, weakness, and sickness. Wherefore, whatsoever your sick- 
ness is, know you certainly, that it is God's visitation. And for what 
cause soever this sickness is sent unto you; whether it be to try your 
patience for the example of others, ... or else it be sent unto you 
to correct and amend in you whatsoever doth offend the eyes of your 
heavenly Father; know you certainly, that if you truly repent you of 
your sins, and bear your sickness patiently, tnlsting in God's mercy, 
. , , submitting yourself wholly unto His will, it shall turn to your 
profit, and help you forward in the right way that leadeth unto ever- 
lasting life." 

A great mysterious sentiment, a sort of sublime epic, void of 
images, shows darkly amid these probings of the conscience; I 
mean a glimpse of the divine government and of the invisible 
world, the only existences, the only realities, in spite of bodily 
appearances and of the brute chance, which seems to jumble all 
things together. Man sees this beyond at distant intervals, and 
raises himself out of his mire, as though he had suddenly 
breathed a pure and strengthening atmosphere. Such are the 
effects of public prayer restored to the people; for this had been 
taken from the Latin and rendered into the vulgar tongue: there 
is a revolution in this very word. Doubtless routine, here as 
with the ancient missal, will gradually do its sad work; by re- 
peating the same words, man will often do nothing but repeat 
words; his lips will move w^hilst his heart remains inert. Butin 
great anguish, in the confused agitation of a restless and hollow 
mind, at the funeral of his relatives, the strong words of the book 
will find in him a mood to feel ; for they are living," and do not 
stay in the ears like those of a dead language; they enter the 
soul, and as soon as the soul is stirred and worked upon, they 
take root there. If you go and hear these words in England 
itself, and if you listen to the deep and pulsating accent with 

^ '* To make use of words in a foreign 
Isn^a^e, merely with 3 sentiment of 
drvolioTi. the mitid taking na frnit, 
cuuld ht neither pleasing; to God, nor 
beneficial to man. The party that un- 
derstood not the pith cr eneetualnesa 
af the talk that he made with God, 
might be as a harp or pipe, having a 
Mnud, bat not understanding the iioise 
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wfaich tfiejr are pronoanced, jrou will see that they coastitate 
there 2 national poem, always nnderstood aod always efficacious. 
On Sunday, when all business and pleasure is suspended, be- 
tween ihc bare walls of the village church, where no image, no 
ex-vofQ, no accessory worship distracts the eyes, the seats are 
fuU; the powerful Hebraic verses knock like the strokes of a 
battering-ram at the door of everj- soul ; then the liturgy unfolds 
its imposing supphcations; and at inten-als the song of the con- 
gr^ation, combined with the organ, sustains the people's devo- 
tioiL There is nothing graver and more simple than this sing- 
ing by the people; no scales, no elaborate melody; it is not 
calculated for the gratification of the ear, and yet it is free from 
the sickly sadness, from the ^oomy monotony which the Middle 
Ages has left in the chanting in Roman Catholic churches; 
neitlier monkish nor pagan, it rolls like a manly yet sweet mel- 
ody, neither contrasting with nor obscuring the words which ac- 
company it ; these words are Psalms translated into verse, yet 
lofty ; diluted, but not embellished. Everything harmonizes — 
place, music, text, ceremony — to place every man, personally 
and without a mediator, in presence of a just God, and to form 
a moral poetry which shall sustain and develop the moral 
sense.** 
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One detail is still needed to complete this manly religion — 
human reason. The minister ascends the puSpit and speaks: he 
speaks coldly, I admit, with literary comments and over-long 
demonstrations; but solidly, seriously, like a man who desires to 
convince, and that by iionest means, who addresses only the rea- 
son, and discourses only of justice. With Latimer and his con- 
temporaries, preaching, like religion, changes its object and 
character; hke religion, it becomes popular and moral, and ap- 
propriate to those who hear it, to recall them to their duties. 
Few men have deserved better of their fellows, in life and word, 
dian he. He was a genuine Englishman, conscientious, cour- 
ageous, a man of common-sense and practical, sprung from the 
laboring and independent class, the very heart and sinews of the 
nation. His father, a brave yeoman, had a farm of about four 
pounds a year, on which he employed half a dozen men, with 
thirty cows which his wife milked, a good soldier of the king, 
keeping equipment for himself and his horse so as to join the 
army if need were, training his son to use the bow, making hîra 
buckle on his breastplate, and finding a few nobles at the bottom 
of his purse wherewith to send him to school, and thence to the 
university. Little Latimer studied eagerly, took his degrees, 
and continued long a good Catholic, or, as he says, " in darck- 
ense and in the shadow of death." At about thirty, having often 
heard Bilney the martyr, and having, moreover, studied the 
world and thought for himself, he, as he tells us, " began from 
that time forward to smell the word of God, and to forsooke the 
Schoole Doctours, and such fooleries "; presently to preach, and 
forthwith to pass for a seditious man, very troublesome to those 
men in authority who did not act with justice. For this was in 
the first place the salient feature of his eloquence: he spoke to 
people of their duties, in exact terms. One day, when he 
preached before the university, the Bishop of Ely came, curious 
to hear him. Immediately he changed his subject, and drew the 
portrait of a perfect prelate, a portrait which did not tally well 
with the bishop's character; and he was denounced for the act. 
When he was made chaplain of Henry VIII, awe-inspiring as 
the king was, little as he was himself, he dared to write to him 
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freely to bid him stop the persecution which was set on foot, anc 
to prevent the uilcrilictiou of the liible; verily he risked his life. 
He had done it before, he did it again; like Tyndale. Knox, all 
the leaders of the Keforniation. he lived in aknost ceaseless ex- 
pectation of death, jud in contemplation of the stake. Sick, 
liable to racking headaches, stomach aches, pleurisy, stoae. he 
wft ' * t\t work, travelling, writing, preaching, delivermgat 

ihi : vtv- seven two sermons every Sunday, and genei^y 

nuai; at two in the morning, winter and stunmer, to study. 
Nuthiii^; can be simpler or more effective than his doquence; 
and the reaiion is. that he never speaks for ibe sake of speaking, 
but ot douiK work, liis ïiermons. aoKMigst others those whidi 
he preached before the voun^ king Edward VI. are not. like 
those oi Maiisillon before the vouthtut Louis XV, hong in the 
air >ncal amplifications: Latiiner 

vki^iu , . ^ . -cual vices, vices which he has 
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times humorous, and always so precise, so impressed with real 
events and particularities of English life, that we might glean 
from his sermons an almost complete description of the manners 
of his age and country. To reprove the great, who appropriate 
common lands by their enclosures, he details the needs ol the 
peasant, without the least care for conventional proprieties; he 
is not working now for conventionalities, but to produce con- 
victions: 

"A plough land must have sheep; yea, they must have sheep to 
dung their ground for bearing of coni ; for if they have no sheep to 
help to fat the ground, ihey shall have but bare corn and tliin. They 
must have swine for their food, to make their véneries or bacon of; 
their bacon is their venison, for they shall now have hangum tuum, if 
they get any other venison ; so that bacon is their necessary meat to 
feed on, which they may not lack. They must have other cattle : as 
horses to draw their plough, and for carriage of things to the markets ; 
and kine for their milk and cheese, which they must hve upon and pay 
their rents. These cattle must have pasture, which pasture if they lack, 
the rest must needs fail them : and pasture they cannot have, if the 
land be taken in, and enclosed from them." ^^ 

Another time, to put his hearers on their guard against hasty 
judgments, he relates that, having entered the gaol at Cam- 
bridge to exhort the prisoners, he found a woman accused of 
having killed her child, who would make no confession : 

" Which denying gave us occasion to search for the matter, and so 
we did. And at length wc found that her husband loved her not; and 
therefore he sought means to make her out of the way. The matter 
was thus: ' A child of hers had been sick by the space of a year, and 
so decayed as it were in a consumption. At the length it died in harvest- 
lime. She went to her neighbors and other friends to desire their help, 
to prepare the child to the burial: but there was nobody at home; 
every man was in the field. The woman, in an heaviness and trouble 
of spirit, went, and being herself alone, prepared the child to the burial. 
Her husband coming home, not having great love towards her, accused 
her of the murder ; and so she was taken and brought to Cambridge. 
But as (ar forth as I could learn through earnest inquisition, I thought 
in my conscience the woman was not guilty, all the circumstances well 
considered. Immediately after this I was called to preach before the 
king, which was my first sermon that 1 made before his majesty, and 
it was done at Windsor; when his majesty, after the sermon was done, 
did most familiarly talk with me in the gallery. Now, when I saw my 
time, I kneeled down before his majesty, opening the whole matter; 

* Lalitn^i-'s Scnnooa, cd. Conic, t8<i4, 1 vols., " Last Sermon pmcbcd tietore 
Edwaid VI," i. M^ 
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Father, I give Thee most hearty thanks, for that Thou hast called 
me to be a professor of Thee, even unto dcalh." Latimer in his 
turn, when they brought the lighted fagots, cried, " Be of good 
comfort, Master Ridley, and piay the man: we shall this day 
light such a candle by God's grace, in England, as I trust shall 
never be put out." He then bathed his hands in the flames, and 
resigning his soul to God, he expired. 

He had judged rightly : it is by this supreme trial that a creed 
proves its strength and gains its adherents ; tortures are a sort 
of propaganda as well as a testimony, and make converts whilst 
they make martyrs. All the writings of the time, and all the 
commentaries which may be added to them, are weak compared 
to the actions which, one after the other, shone forth at that 
time from learned and unlearned, down to the most simple and 
ignorant. In three years, under Mary, nearly three hundred 
persons, men, women, old and young, some all but children, al- 
lowed themselves to be burned alive rather than to abjure. The 
all-powerful idea of God, and of the faith due to Him, made 
tlicm resist all the protests of nature, and all the trembling of the 
flesh. " No one will be crowned," said one of them, " but they 
who fight like men ; and he who endures to the end shall be 
saved." Doctor Rogers was burned first, in presence of his wife 
and ten children, one at the breast. He had not been told be- 
forehand, and was sleeping soundly. The wife of the keeper of 
New^te woke him, and told him that he must bum that day. 
" Then," said he, " I need not truss my points." In the midst 
of the flames he did not seem to suffer. " His children stood by 
consoling him, in such a way that he looked as if Ihey were con- 
ducting him to a merry marriage." ^' A young man of nineteen, 
William Hunter, apprenticed to a silk- weaver, was exhorted by 
his parents to persevere to the end : 

" In the mean time William's father and mother came to him, and 
desired heartily of God that he might continue to the end in that good 
way which he had begun: and his mother said to him, that she was 
glad that ever she was so liappy to bear such a child, which could find 
in his heart to lose his life for Qirtst's name's sake. 

" Then William said to his mother, ' For my little pain which I shall 
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suffer, which is but a short braid, Christ hath protnised tnc, mother 
(said he), a crown of joy: may you not be glad of tliat, motlier?' 
With that his tnother kneeled down on her knees, saying, ' 1 pray God 
strengthen thee, my son, to the end; yea, I think thee as well-bestowed 
a< any child that ever 1 bare.' . . , 

"Then William Hunter plucked up his gown, and stepped over the 
parlor groundsel, and went forward cheerfully; the sheriff's servant 
taking hirn by one arm, and I his brother by another. And thu.-i going 
Itt lUe wuy, he tnet with his father according to his dream, and he spake 
to his «on weeping, and saying, ' God be with thee, son William; ' and 
William said, 'God be with you, good father, and be of good comfort; 
for I hope we shall meet again, when we shall be merry.' His father 
eaid, ' I hope so, William;' and so departed. So William went to the 
place where the stake stood, even according to his dream, where all 
thing» were very unready. Then William took a wet broom-faggot, 
and kneeled down thereon, and read the fifty-first Psalm, till he came 
to these words, 'The sacrifice of God is a contrite spirit; a contrite 
and a, broken heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.* . . . 

" Then said the sheriff, ' Here is a letter from the queen. If thou 
wilt recant thou shall live; if not, thou shalt be burned.' ' No," quoth 
William, ' I will not recant, God willing.' Then William rose and went 
to the stake, and stood upright to it. Then came one Richard Ponde, 
a bailiff, and made fast the chain about William. 

" Then said master Brown, ' Here is not wood enough to bum a leg 
of him,' Then said William, 'Good people! pray for me; and make 
speed and despatch quickly: and pray for me while you see me alive, 
good people I and I will pray for you likewise.' ' Now? ' quoth master 
Brown, ' pray for tliee I I will pray no more for thee, than I will pray 
for a dog.' . . , 

" Then was there a gentleman which said, ' I pray God have mercy 
upon his soul.' The people said ' Amen, Amen.' 

" Immediately fire was made. When William cast his psalter right 
into his brother's hand, who said, ' William 1 think on the holy pas- 
sion of Christ, and be not afraid of death.' And William answered, 
' I am not afraid.' Then lift he up his hands to heaven, and said, 
' Lord, Lord, Lord, receive my spirit ; ' and, casting down his head 
again into the smothering smoke, he yielded up his lite for the truth, 
scahng it witti his blood to the praise of God." -* 

Wlicn a passion is able thus to subdue the natural affections, 
it is aide also to subdue bodily pain ; ail the ferocity of the time 
labored in vain against inward convictions. Thomas Tomkins, 
a weaver of Shoreditch, being asked by Bonner is he could stand 
the fire well, bade him try it. " Bonner took Tomkins by the 
fingers and held Ills hand directly over the fîame," to terrify him. 
But " he never shranlv, till the veins shrank and the sinews burst, 

■ Vat, " HM017 of tbc Acts," etc., vi, 717. 
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and the water (blood) did spirt in Mr. Harpsfietd's face."" 
" In the Isle of Guernsey, a woman with child being ordered to 
the fire, was deHvered in the flames, and the infant being taken 
from her. was ordered by the magistrates to be thrown back 
into the fire." " Bishop Hooper was burned three times over 
in a smaU fire of green wood. There was too little wood, and the 
wind turned aside the smoke. He cried out, " For God's love, 
good people, let me have more fire." His legs and thighs were 
roasted ; one of bis hands fell off before lie expired ; he endured 
thus three-quarters of an hour ; before him in a box was his par- 
don, on condition that he would retract. Against long sufferings 
in mephitic prisons, against everything which might unnerve or 
seduce, these men were invincible: five died of hunger at Can- 
terbury ; they were in irons night and day, with no covering but 
their clothes, on rotten straw ; yet there was an understanding 
amongst them, that the " cross of persecution " was a blessing 
from God, " an inestimable jewel, a sovereign antidote, well- 
approved, to cure love of self and earthly affection." Before 
such examples the people were shaken. A woman wrote to 
Bishop Bonner that there was not a child but called him Bonner 
the hangman, and knew on his fingers, as well as he knew his 
Pater, the exact number of those he had burned at the stake, or 
suffered to die of hunger in prison these nine months, " You 
have lost the hearts of twenty thousand persons who were in- 
veterate Papists a year ago." The spectators encouraged the 
martyrs, and cried out to them that their cause was just. The 
Catholic envoy Renard wrote to Charles V that it was said that 
several had desired to take their place at the stake, by the side 
of those who were being burned. In vain the queen had for- 
bidden, on pain of death, all marks of approbation. " We know 
that they are men of God," cried one of the spectators ; " that is 
why we cannot help saying, God strengthen them." And all 
the people answered, " Amen, Amen," What wonder if, at the 
coming of Elizabeth, England cast in her lot with Protestant- 
ism? The threats of the Armada urged her on still further; 
and the Reformation became national under the pressure of for- 
eign hostility, at it had become popular through the triumph of 
its martyrs. 



» Fojt, " Hiftory of the Arti,' 
Vol. il— 3 
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■ Ne»), " History of th* Puritans," 
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Section IV.^The Anglicans 

Two distinct branches receive the common sap — one above, 
the other beneath: one respected, flourishing, shooting forth in 
the open air ; the other despised, half buried in the ground, trod- 
den under foot by those who would crush it : both living, 
the Anglican as well as tlic Puritan, the one in spite of the 
effort made to destroy it, the other in spite of the care taken 
to develop it. 

The court has its religion, Hkc the country — a sincere and win- 
ning religion. Amid the pagan poetry which up to the Revolu- 
tion always had the ear of the world, we find gradually piercing 
through and rising higher a grave and grand idea which sent its 
roots to the depth of the public mind. Many poets, Drayton, 
Davies, Cowley, Giles Fletcher, Quarles, Crashaw, wrote sacred 
histories, pious or moral verses, noble stanzas on death and the 
immortality of the soul, on the frailty of things human, and on 
the supreme providence in which alone man finds the support of 
his weakness and the consolation of his sufferings. In the great- 
est prose writers, Bacon. Burton, Sir Thomas Browne, Raleigh, 
we see spring up the fruits of veneration, thoughts about the ob- 
scure beyond ; in siiort, faith and prayer. Several prayers writ- 
ten by Bacon are amongst the finest known ; and the courtier 
Raleigh, whilst writing of the fall of empires, and how the bar- 
barous nations had destroyed this grand and magnificent Roman 
Empire, ended his hook with the ideas and tone of a Bossuet.' 
Picture Saint Paul's in London, and the fashionable people who 
used to meet there ; the gentlemen who noisily made the rowels 
of their spurs resound on entering, looked around and carried on 
conversation during service, who swore by God's eyes, God's 
eyelids, who amongst the vaults and chapels showed off their 
beribboned shoes, their chains, scarfs, satin doublets, velvet 
cloaks, their braggadocio manners and stage attitudes. All this 
was very free, very loose, very far from our modern decency. 
But pass over youthful bluster; take man in his great moments. 



I 
I 



1 " O eloquent, juat and mightic 
Death! whom none could advice, thoa 
hasl persuaded; Twhat none halli dared, 
thou nasi done; and whoto sll the world 
hath flattered, thou only han cast out 
ol the voïld ftad dctpi»cd; thou bast 



drawne together all the farre stretched 
grealncisc* all the pride* crueïtie, and 
ambitrun oi man, and covered it atl 
over wUh these two nairow wofda^ Hie 
jacet," 
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in prison, in danger, or indeed when old age arrives, when he 
lias come to judge of Ufe ; take him, above all, in the country, on 
his estate, far from any town, in the church of the village where 
he is lord ; or again, when he is alone in the evening, at his 
table, listening to the prayer offered up by his chaplain, having 
no books but some big folio of dramas, well dog's-eared ; and 
his prayer-book and Bible; you may then understand how 
the new religion tightens its hold on these imaginative and 
serious minds. It does not shock them by a narrow rigor; it 
does not fetter the flight of their mind; it does not attempt to 
extinguish the buoyant flame of their mind; it does not pro- 
scribe the beautiful: it preserves more than any reformed 
cliurch the noble pomp of the ancient worship, and rolls under 
the domes of its cathedrals the rich modulations, the majestic 
harmonies of its grave, organ-led music. It is its characteristic 
not to be in opposition to the world, hut, on the contrary, to 
draw it nearer to itself, by bringing itself nearer to it. By its 
secular condition as well as by its external worship, it is em- 
braced by and it embraces it : its head is the Qneen, it is a part 
of the Constitution, its sends its dignitaries to the House of 
Lords ; it suffers its priests to marry ; its benefices are in the 
nomination of the great families; its chief members are the 
younger sons of these same families: by all these channels it 
imbibes the spirit of the age. In its hands, therefore, reforma- 
tion cannot become hostile to science, to poetry, to the liberal 
ideas of the Renaissance. Nay, in tlie nobles of Elizabeth and 
James I, as in the cavaliers of Charles I, it tolerates artistic 
tastes, philosophical curiosity, the ways of the world, and the 
sentiment of the beautiful. The alliance is so strong, that, under 
Cromwell, the ecclesiastics in a mass were dismissed for their 
Icing's sake, and the cavaliers died wholesale for the Church. 
The two societies mutually touch and are confounded together. 
If several poets are pious, several ecclesia.stics arc poetical — 
Bishop Hall, Bishop Corbet, Wither a rector, and the preacher 
Donne. If several laymen rise to religious contemplations, 
several theologians, Hooker, John Hates, Taylor, Chillingworth, 
set philosophy and reason by the side of dogma. Accordingly 
we find a new literature arising lofty and original, eloquent 
and moderate, armed at the same time against the Puritans, who 
sacrifice freedom of intellect to the tyranny of the text, and 
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a^aitul the Catholics, who sacrifice independence of criticism to 
llic lyraiiuy of tradition ; op{x>sed equally to tlie servihty of 
literal interpretation, and the servility of a prescribed interpreta- 
tion. <.>ppo!>ed to the first appears the learned and excellent 
Hooker, line of the gentlest and most conciliatory of men. the 
nuiat kolid and [persuasive of logicians, a comprehensive mind, 
who in every (jucstion ascends to the principles,* introduces into 
controversy general conceptions, and the knowledge of human 
nature ; ' hcyond this, a methodical writer, correct and always 
ample, worthy of being regarded not only as one of the fathers 
of the ICnglish Church, but as one of the founders of English 
prose. Willi a suistained gravity and simplicity, he shows the 
I'uritaii!» that the laws of nature, reason, and society, like the 
law of Scripture, arc of divine institution, that all arc equally 
worthy of rc.six:ct and obedience, that we must not sacrifice the 
inner word, by which God reaches our intellect, to the outer 
word, by which God reaches our senses ; that thus the civil con- 
stitution of the church, and the visible ordinance of ceremonies, 
may be confonnablc to the will of God, even when they are not 
justihcd by a clear text of Scripture; and that the authority of 
tlic magifitratcs, as well as the reason of man, does not exceed 
iU righli in C!>tablijihing certain uniformities and disciplines 
on which Scripture is silent, in order that reason may decide: 
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Must tht well.ipring of that romtnu. 
nioti il a OAlural och'^ht which man 
liatli to transfuse from himîeH into olh- 
er*. and to receive from others imt, 
himself, eepecially thoae thing» wherein 
the exceHency of hia kind doth most 
coniist. The chief»! instrument of hu- 
man communion therefore is speech, 
because thereby we impart mutually 
one to annther the conceits of our rea- 
sonable understanding. And (or that 
cause, seeing bca5t£ ftre not hercnf capa- 
ble, forasmuch as with them we can uçc 
nn Buch conference, they beini; in de- 
gree, althouf^h above other creatures on 
earth to whom nJittjrc hath denied 
setose, yet Inwcr than to be sociable 
companions of man to whom tiature 
hath given reason; It is of Adam «aid. 
that amonrst the beasts ' he found not 
f or ^ himself any tneet companion.' 
Civil society doth more content the 
nature of man than any private kind of 
itolitary living, because in society this 

ffocd of mutual participât inn is so mucft 
arRcr thïin otherwise- Herewith not- 
withstandini; we are not satisfied, but 
we covet (if it tniirht be) to have a kind 
of aociety and (cllowthip even with «U 
manfeind." 
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" For if the natural strength of man's wit may by experience and 
study attain unto such ripeness in the knowledge of things human, that 
men in this respect may presume to build somewhat upon their judg- 
ment ; what reason have we to think but that even in matters divine, 
the like wits furnished with necessary helps, exercised in Scripture with 
like diligence, and assisted with the grace of Almighty God, may grow 
unto lio tntich perfection of knowledge, that men shall have just cause, 
when anything pertinent unto faith and religion is doubted of, the more 
willingly to incline their minds towards that which the sentence of so 
grave, wise, and icarned in that faculty shall judge most sound." * 

This " natural light " therefore must not be despised, but 
rather used so as to augment the other, as we put torch to torch ; 
above all, employed that we may live in harmony with each 
other.* 



" Far more comfort it were for us (so small is the joy we take in 
these strifes) to labor under the same yoke, as men that look for the 
same eternal reward of their labors, to be conjoined with you in bands 
of indissoluble love and amity, to live as if our persons being many, 
onr souls were but one. rather than in such dismembered sort to spend 
our few and wretched days in a tedious prosecuting of wearisome 
contentions." 

In fact, the conclusions of the greatest theologians are for 
such harmony : abandoning an oppressive practice they grasp a 
liberal spirit. If by its political structtire the English Church is 
persecuting, by its doctrinal structure it is tolerant ; it needs the 
reason of the laity too much to refuse it liberty ; it lives in a 
world too cultivated and thoughtftil to proscribe thought and 
culture. John Hales, its most eminent doctor, declared several 
times that he would renounce the Church of England to-morrow 
if she insisted on the doctrine that other Christians would be 
damned ; and that men believe other people to be damned only 
when they desire them to be so.' It was he again, a theologian, 
a prebendary, who advises men to trust to themselves alone in re- 
ligious matters ; to leave nothing to authority, or antiquity, or 
the majority : to use their own reason in believing, as they use 
" their own legs in walking"; to act and be men in mind as 
well as in the rest ; and to regard as cowardly and impious the 



* " Ecclc«lMticat Polity," i. book iL 
eb- Tli. 4, p. 405. 

• S*e Ihe ''DiilojtOM of Gililto." 
The tame idtA which is perjeculcd^ by 
the church at Bomc i» at the «<ime tUne 
defended hy tUe church in England- 
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book ill. 45r-4£[. 

* CltrendDn. Sec the same doctrine* 
in Jeremjf Taylor, "Liberty of Piopbc' 
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borrowing of doctrine and sioth of thought. So ChilUngwortti, 
a notably militant and loyal mind, the most exact, the most 
penetrating, and the most convincing of controversialists, first 
Protestant, then Catholic, then Protestant again and forever, 
has the courage to say that these great changes, wrought in 
himself and by himself, through study and research, are, of all 
hts actions, those which satisfy him most. He maintains that 
reason alone applied to Scripture ought to persuade men : that 
authority has no claim in it ; that nothing is more against re- 
ligion than to force religion ; that the great principle of the 
Reformation is liberty of conscience; and that if tlie doctrines 
of the different Protestant seels are not absolutely true, at least 
they are free from all impiety and from all error damnable in 
itself, or destructive of salvation. Thus is developed a new 
school of polemics, a theology, a solid and rational apologetics, i 
rigorous in its arguments, capable of expansion, confirmed by^ 
science, and which authorizing independence of personal judg- 
ment at the same time with the intervention of the natural rea- 
son, leaves religion within reach of the world and the estab- 
lishments of the past struggling with the future. ■ 

A writer of genius appears amongst these, a prose-poet, 
gifted with an imagination like Spenser and Shakespeare — 
Jeremy Taylor, who, from the bent of his mind as well as from 
circumstances, was destined to present the alliance of the Re- 
naissance with the Reformation, and to carry into the pulpit 
the ornate style of the court, A preacher at St. Paul's, appre- 
ciated and admired by men of fashion for his youthful and fresh 
beauty and his graceful bearing, as also for his splendid diction ; 
patronized and promoted by Archbishop Laud, he wrote for the 
king a defence of episcopacy; became chaplain to the king's 
army; was taken, ruined, twice imprisoned by the Parliamenta- 
rians; married a natural daughter of Chartes I; then, after 
the Restoration, was loaded with honors ; became a bishop, 
member of the f-'rivy Council, and vice-chancellor of the uni-fl 
vcrsity of Dublin. In every passage of his life, fortunate or 
otherwise, private or public, we see that he is an Anglican, a 
royalist, imbued with the spirit of the cavaliers and courtiers, ■ 
not with their vices. On the contrary, there was never a better 
or more upright man, more zealous in his duties, more tolerant 
by principle; so that, preserving a Christian gravity and pur- 
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ity, he received from the Renaissance only its rich imagination, 
its classical erudition, and its liberal spirit. But he had these 
gifts entire, as they existed in the most brilliant and original 
of the men of the world, in Sir Philip Sidney, Lord Bacon, Sir 
Thomas Browne, with the graces, splendors, refinements which 
are characteristic of these sensitive and creative geniuses, and 
yet with the redundancies, singularities, incongruities inevitable 
in an age when excess of spirit prevented the soundness of taste. 
Like all these writers, like Montaigne, he was imbued with 
classic antiquity; in the pulpit he quotes Greek and Latin an- 
ecdotes, passages from Seneca, verses of Lucretius and Eurip- 
ides, and this side by side with texts from the Bible, from the 
Gospels, and the Fathers. Cant was not yet in vogue ; the two 
I great sources of teaching, Christian and ()agan, ran side by side ; 

^H they were collected in the same vessel, without imagining that 
^^ the wisdom of reason and nature could mar the wisdom of faith 
and revelation. Fancy these strange sermons in which the two 

L eruditions, Hellenic and evangelic, flow together with their 
texts, and each text in its own language; in which, to prove 
that fathers are often unfortunate in their children, the author 
brings forward one after the other, Chabrias, Germanicus, Mar- 
cus Aurelius, Hortensius, Quintus Fabius Maximus, Scipîo 
Uricanus, Moses, and Samuel ; where in the form of compari- 
sons and illustrations it heaped up the spoil of histories, aod 
authorities on botany, astronomy, zoology, which the cyolo- 
pxdias and scientific fancies at that time poured into the brain. 
Taylor will relate to you the history of the bears of Pannonia, 

É which, when wounded, will press the iron deeper home; or of 
the apples of Sodom, which are beautiful to the gaze, but full 
I within of rottenness and worms ; and many others of the same 

kind. For it was a characteristic of men of this age and school, 
not to possess a mind swept, levelled, regulated, laid out in 
straight paths, like the seventeenth-century writers in France, 
and like the gardens at Versailles, but full, and crowded with 
circumstantial facts, complete dramatic scenes, little colored 
pictures, pell-mell and badly dusted; so that, lost in confusion 
and dust, the modern spectator cries out at their pedantry and 
coarseness. Metaphors swarm one above the other, jumbled, 
blocking each other's path, as in Shakespeare. We think to 
follow one, and a second begins, then a third cutting into the 
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iccond, and so on, flower after flower, firework after firewonl 
so that the brighmcss becomes misty with sparks, and the sight 
ends in a haze. On the other hand, and just by virtue of this 
same turn of mind, Taylor imagines objects, not vaguely and 
feebly, by some indistinct general conception, but precisely, en- 
tire, as they are, with their visible color, their proper form, the 
multitude of true and particular details which distinguish them 
in their species. He is not acquainted with them by hearsay ; 
he has seen them. Better, he sees them now and makes them so 
be seen. Read the following extract, and say if it does not seem 
to have been copied from a hospital, or from a field of battle : 

"And what can we complain of the weakness of oar strengths, or 
the pressures of diseases, when we see a poor soldier stand in a breach 
almost starved with cold and hunger, and his cold apt to be relieved 
only by the heats of anger, a fever, or a fired musket, and his hunger 
slacked by a greater pain and a huge fear? This man shall stand in his 
arms and wounds, paticus luminU atQue soOs. pale and faint, weary and 
watchful ; and at night shall have a bullet pulled out of his flesh, and 
shivers from his bones, and endure his mouth to be sewed up from a 
violent rent to its own dimensions: and all this for a man whom he 
never saw, or, if he did, was not noted by him; but one that shall 
condemn him to the gallows if he runs away from all this misery." ^ 

This is the advantage of a full imagination over ordinary rea- 
son. It produces in a lump twenty or thirty ideas, and as many 
images, exhausting the subject which the other only outlines 
and sketches. There are a thousand circumstances and shades 
in every event, and they are all grasped in living words like 
these : . 

" For so have I seen the little purls of a spring sweat through the 
bottom of a bank, and inteneratc the stubborn pavement, till it hath 
made it fit for the impression of a child's foot : and it was despised, 
like the descending pearls of a misty morning, till it had opened its way 
and made a stream large enough to carry away the ruins of the under- 
mined strand, and to invade the neighboring gardens; but then the 
despised drops were grown into an artificial river, and an intolerable 
mischief. So are the first entrances of sin. stopped with the antidotes 
of a hearty prayer, and cheeked into sobriety by the eye of a reverend 
man. or the counsels of a single sennon ; but when such beginnings are 
neglected, and our religion hath not in it so much philosophy as to 
thitjk anything evil as long as we can endure it, they grow up to ulcers 
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and pestilential evDs ; they destroy the soul by their abode, who at their 
first entry might have been killed with the pressure of a little finger," * 

All extremes meet in that imagination. The cavaliers who 
heard him, found, as in Ford, Beaumont and Fletcher, the crude 
copy of the most coarse and unclean truth, and the light music 
of the most graceful and airy fancies ; the smell and horrors of a 
dissecting-room," and all on a sudden the freshness and cheer- 
fulness of smiling dawn ; the hateful detail of leprosy, its white 
spots, its inner rottenness ; and then this lovely picture of a lark, 
rising amid the early perfumes of the fields : 

" For so have I seen a lark arising from his bed of grass, and soaring 
upwards, singing as he rises, and hopes to get to heaven, and climb 
above the clouds ; but the poor bird was beaten back with the loud 
ùghiogs of an eastern wind, and his motion made irregular and incon- 
stant, descending more at every breath of the tempest, than it could 
recover by the vibration and frequent weighing of his wings, till the 
little creature was forced to sit down and pant, and stay till the storm 
was over; and then it made a prosperous Right, and did rise and sing, 
as if it had learned music and motion from an angel, as he passed some- 
times through the air. about his ministries here below. So is the prayer 
of a good man." ^^ 

And he continues with the charm, sometimes with the very 
words, of Shakespeare. In the preacher, as well as in the poet, 
as well as in all the cavaliers and all the artists of the time, the 
imagination is so full, that it reaches the real, even to its filth, 
and the ideal as far as its iieaven. 

How could true religious sentiment thus accommodate itself 
to such a frank and worldly gait ? This, however, is what is has 
done ; and more — the latter has generated the former. With 
Taylor, as well as with the others, bold poetry leads to profound 
faith. If this alliance astonishes us to-day, it is because in this 
respect people have grown pedantic. We take a formal man for 
a religious man. We are content to see him stiff in his black 
coat, choked in a white neckerchief, with a prayer-book in his 
hand. We confound piety with decency, propriety, permanent 
and perfect regularity. We proscribe to a man of faith all can- 
did speech, all bold gesture, all fire and dash in word or act ; we 
are shocked by Luther's rude words, the bursts of laughter 
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which shook his mighty paunch, his rages like a working-man, 
his plain free speaking, the audacious familiarity with which 
he treats Qirist and the Deity." We do not perceive that these 
freedoms and this recklessness are precisely signs of entire be- 
lief, that warm and immoderate conviction is too sure of itself 
to be tied down to an irreproadiable st>-le, that impulsive re- 
ligion consists not of punctilios but of emotions. It is a poem, 
the greatest of all, a poem believed in ; this is why these men 
found it at the end of their poesy : the way of looking at the 
world, adopted by Shakespeare and all the tragic poets, led to it ; 
another step, and Jacques, Hamlet, would be there. That vast 
obscurity, that black unexplored ocean, " the unknown coun- 
try," whidi they saw on the verge of our sad life, who knows 
whether it is not bounded by another shore ? The troubled no- 
tion of the shadowy beyond is national, and this is why the na- 
tional renaissance at this time became Christian. When Taylor 
speaks of death he only takes up and works out a thought which 
Shakespeare had already sketched : 

" All the succession of time, all the changes in nature, all the varieties 
of light and darkness, the thousand thousands of accidents in the world, 
and every contingency to every man, and to every creature, doth preach 
our funeral sermon, and calls us to look and see how the old sexton 
Time throws up the earth, and digs a grave where we must lay our 
sins or our sorrows, and sow our bodies, till they rise again in a fair 
or in an intolerable eternity." 

For beside this final death, which swallows us whole, there are 
partial deaths which devour us piecemeal : 

" Every revolution which the sun makes about the world, divides be- 
tween life and death; and death possesses both those portions by the 
next morrow; and we arc dead to all those months which we have 
already lived, and we shall never live them over again: and still God 
makes little periods of our age. First we change our world, when we 
come from the womi) (o feel the warmth of the sun. Then we sleep and 
enter into the image of death, in which state we arc unconcerned in all 
the changes of the world: and if our mothers or our nurses die, or a 
wild boar destroy our vineyards, or our king be sick, we regard it not, 
bat during that state arc as disinterest as if our eyes were closed with 
the clay that weeps in the bowels of the earth. At the end of seven 

■' Luther'» " T»ble T»1k." td. Hailitt. 
Nf>. 187, p. 30: " Whtn JfMï"* Chriit wo» 
bom, n« doulitle» cntd and wept like 
othtt children, and hi» mother tended 
taim 1» ottier mother» tend their chil- 
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to his parcBts, and waited on them, and 
carried his supposed [atht?r'<i ditmer to 
him; and when ht came back, Mjry no 
doubt often said, ' My dear lUtlc Jctus, 
whtre hast thou becti? * *' 
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pleasure, worse than death. Give me 3 command over my inclinations 
and a perfect hatred of sin, and a love to Thee above all the desires of 
this world. Be pleased to bless and preserve me this night from all 
sin and atl violence of chance, and the malice of the spirits of darkness : 
watch over me in my sleep; and whether I sleep or wake, let me be 
Thy servant. Be Thou first and last in atl my thoughts, and the guide 
and continual assistance of all my actions. Preserve ray body, pardon 
the sin of my soul, and sanctify my spirit. Let me always live holily 
and soberly ; and when I die receive my soul into Thy hands," ''' 



» 



Section v.— The Puritana 

This was, liowever, but an imperfect Reformation, and the 
official religion was too closely boiinri up with the world to iin- 
rfeitake to cleanse it thorotighly ; if it repressed the excesses of 
vice, it did not attack its source ; and the paganism of the 
Renaissance, following its bent, already under James I issued in 
the corruption, orgies, disgusting, and drunken habits, pro- 
voking and gross sensuality,' which subsequently under the 
Restoration stank like a sewer in the sun. But underneath the 
established Protestantism was propagated the forbidden Prot- 
estantism : the yeomen were settling their faith like the gentle- 
men, and already the Puritans made headway under the 
Anglicans, 

No culture here, no philosophy, no sentiment of harmonious 
and pagan beauty. Conscience alone spoke, and its restlessness 
had become a terror. The sons of the shopkeeper, of the farmer, 
who read tlie Bible in the bam or the counting-house, amid the 
barrels or the wool -bags, did not take matters as a handsome 
cavalier bred up in the old mythology, and refined by an elegant 
Itahan education. They took them tragically, sternly examined 
themselves, pricked their hearts with their scruples, filled their 
imaginations with the vengeance of God and the terrors of the 
Bible. A gloomy epic, terrible and grand as the Edda, was fer- 
menting in their melancholy imaginations. They steeped them- 
selves in texts of St. Paul, in the thundering menaces of the 
prophets; they burdened their minds with the pitiless doctrines 
of Calvin ; they admitted that the majority of men were pre- 
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tion is an act of paganism, and that the true mark of a Cliristian 
is trepidation at the very idea of salvation. Thenceforth rigor 
and rtgiditj' mark their manners. The Puritan condemns the 
stage, the assembiies, the world's pomps and gatherings, the 
court's gallantry and elegance, the poetical and symbolical festi- 
vals of the country, the May-pole days, the merry feasts, bell- 
ringings, all the outlets by which sensuous or instinctive nature 
endeavored to relieve itself. He gives them up, abandons recre- 
ations and ornaments, crops his hair closely, wears a simple 
sonibre-hued coat, speaks through his nose, walks stiffly, with 
his eyes turned upwards, absorbed, indifferent to visible things. 
The external and natural man is abolished ; only the inner and 
spiritual man survives ; there remains of the soul only the ideas 
of God and conscience — a conscience alarmed and diseased, 
but strict in every duty, attentive to the least requirements, dis- 
daining the caution of worldly morality, inexhaustible in pa- 
tience, courage, sacrifice, enthroning chastity on the domestic 
hearth, truth before the tribunals, honesty in the counting- 
house, labor in the workshop, everywhere a fixed determination 
to bear all and do all rather than fail in the least injunction of 
moral justice and Bible-law. The stoical energy, the funda- 
mental honesty of the race, were aroused at the appeal of an 
enthusiastic imagination; and these unbending characteristics 
were displayed in their entirety in conjunction with abnegation 
and virtue. 

Another step, and this great movement passed from within to 
without, from individual manners to public institutions. Ob- 
serve diese people in their reading of the Bible: they apply to 
themselves the commands imposed on the jews, and the pro- 
logues urge them to it. At the beginning of their Bibles the 
translator * places a table of the principal words in the Scripture, 
each with its definition and text to support it. They read and 
weigh these words: " Abomination before God are Idoles, Im- 
ages. Before whom the people do bow them selfes." Is this 
precept observed? No dotabt the images are taken away, but 
the queen has still a crucifix in her chapel, and is it not a rem- 
nant of idolatry to kneel down when taking the sacrament? 
" Abrogacion, that is to abolyshc, or to make of none eflfecte: 
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9D, and bow docs it 
ne figiit al 
4 tyammâag ai% 
I? Ajid Ibvb Atty not piuci lul ïi the < 
M ikc Mvpntt ot tiic pnests, in tbc s^b o( llie a%ss, îd a htm- 
4nd odia' praaices^ these visible rites wlikh God faas dedarcd 
protae? "Abiues. The abases that be in the cfanrcfa oaght to 
be eometed bjr the pryoco. The min i st er s fx^fat to preach 
abitse*. Any maaer of mere tiadicîoas of man arc 
' Wbal, meanwhile, is their prince doii^. and whr does 
be leave sibaaef in tbe dmrcb? The Christian most rise and 
protest ; we most purge the drarcfa from the pagan oust with 
wkkb mdition has oorered it.* 

Sacfa afc the ideas ooncdred br these oncnltivated minds. 
Fancy the simple folk, more capable br their simplicity of a 
■tardy faith, these freeholders, these big traders, who have sat 
on juries, voted at dcctions, deliberated, discussed in cofrunon 
private and public business, used to examine tbe law, the com- 
parint; of precedents, all the details of juridical and legal pro- 
cedure ; bringing tl»eir bwyer's and pleader's training to bear 
apofi the interpretation of Scripture, who, having once formed 
a oonviclion, employ for it the cold passion, the intractable 
obstinacy, the heroic sternness of the English character. Their 
prccJMî and combative minds take the business in hand. Ever)'- 
onc holds himself bound to be ready, strong, and well prepared 
to answer all such as shall demand a reason of his faith. Each fl 
one has his difficulty and conscientious scruple • about some 
portion of the liturgy or the official hierarchy; about the dig- 
nities of canons and archdeacons, or certain passages of the 
funrral service; about the sacramental bread or the reading 
of the apocryphal hooks in church ; about plurality of benefices 
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or the ecclesiastical square cap. They each oppose some point, 
all together the episcopacy and the retention of Romish cere- 
monies.' Then they are imprisoneJ, fined, put in the pillory; 
they have their ears cut off; their ministers are dismissed, 
hunted out, prosecuted.' The law declares that anyone above 
the age of sixteen who for the space of a month shall refuse to 
attend the established worship, shall be imprisoned until such 
time as he shall submit; and if he does not submit at the end 
of three months, he shall be banished the kingdom ; and if he 
returns, put to death. They allow this to go on, and show as 
much firmness in suffering as scruple in belief; for a tittle 
about receiving of the communion, sitting rather than kneeling, 
or standing rather than sitting, they give up their livings, their 
property, their liberty, their country. One Dr. Lcighton was 
imprisoned fifteen weeks in a dog's kennel, without fire, roof, 
bed, and in irons: his hair and skin fell off; he was set in the 
pillory during the November frosts, then whipped, and branded 

I on the forehead ; his ears were cut off, his nose slit ; he was shut 
up eight years in the Fleet, and thence cast into the common 
prison. Many went cheerfully to the stake. Religion with 
them was a covenant, that is, a treaty made with God, which 
must be kept in spite of everything, as a written engagement, 
to the letter, to the last syllable. An admirable and deplorable 
stiffness of an over-scrupulous conscience, which made cavillers 
at the same time with believers, which was to make tyrants 
after it had made martyrs. 

Between the two, it made fighting men. These men had be- 
come wonderfully wealthy and had increased in numbers in the 

I course of eighty years, as is always the case with men who labor, 
live honestly, and pass their lives uprightly, sustained by a 
powerful source of action from within. Thenceforth they are 
able to resist, and they do resist when driven to extremities ; 
they choose to have recourse to arms rather than be driven back 
to idolatry and sin. The Long Parliament assembles, defeats 
the king, purges religion ; the dam is broken, the Independents 
are hurled above the Presbyterians, the fanatics above the mere 
zealots ; irresistible and overwhelming faith, enthusiasm, grow 
mto a torrent, swallow up, or at least disturb the strongest 

' Th« separation of the Aneltcans and diasrntcrs may be datvtj from 1564. 
■ 'S9J. 
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related that be had been very melancholy for years at a time, 
witfa strange faaliacinations, and the frequent fancy that he 
was at death's door. Two years before the Revolution he wrote 
to his cCKUstn : " Truly no poor creature hath more cause to put 
himself forth in the cause of his God than I. . . . The Lord 
accept rae in His Son, and give me to walk in the light — and 
give us to walk in the Ught, as He is the light 1 . . . blessed 
be His Name for shining upon so dark a heart as nùne ! " *' 
Certainly he must have dreamed of becoming a saint as well as 
i Idng. and aspired to salvation as well as to a throne. At the 
ffloment when he was proceeding to Ireland, and was about to 
massacre the Catholics there, he wrote to his daughter-in-law 
a letter of advice which Baxter or Taylor might willingly have 
subscribed. In the midst of pressing affairs, in 165 1, he thus 
exhorted his wife : " My dearest, I could not satisfy myself to 
onit this post, although I have not much to write. ... It 
joys me to hear thy soul prosperetli: the Lord increase His 
(a%-ors to thee more and more. The great good thy soul can 
wish is. That the Lord lift upon thee the light of His counte- 
nance, which is better than life. The Lord bless all thy good 
counsel and example to all those about thee, and hear all thy 
prayers, and accept thee always."*' Dying, he asked whether 
grace once received could be lost, and was reassured to learn 
that it could not, being, as he said, certain that he had once 
been in a state of grace. He died with this prayer: "Lord, 
(bough I am a miserable and wretched creature, I am in 
Covenant with Thee through grace. And I may. I will, come to 
Thee, for Thy People. Thou hast made me, though very un- 
Horthy, a mean instrument to do them some good, and Thee 
service. . . . Lord, however Thou do dispose of me, con- 
tinue and go on to do good for them . . . and go on . . . 
with the work of reformation; and make the Name of Christ 
glorious in the world." ^* Underneath this practical, prudent, 
worldly spirit, there was an English element of anxious and 
powerful imagination, capable of engendering an impassioned 
Calvinism and mystic fears.'* The same contrasts were jumbled 
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together and reconciled in the other Independents. In 1648, 
after unsuccessful tactics, they were in danger bet%veen the king 
and the Parliament; then they assembled for several days to- 
gether at Windsor to confess themselves to God, and seek His 
assistance ; and they discovered that all their evils came from 
the conferences they had had the weakness to propose to the 
king. " And in this path the Lord led us," said Adjutant Allen, 
" not only to see our sin, but also our duty ; and this so unani- 
mously set with weight upon each heart that none was able 
hardly to speak a word to each other for bitter weeping, partly 
in the sense and shame of our iniquities; of our unbelief, base 
fear of men, and carnal consultations (as the fruit thereof) 
with our own wisdoms, and not with the Word of the Lord." '• 
Thereupon they resolved to bring the king to judgment and 
deatli, and did as they had resolved. 

Around them, fanaticism and folly gained ground. Inde- 
pendents, Millenarians, Antinomians, Anabaptists, Libertines, 
Familists, Quakers, Enthusiasts, Seekers. Perfectionists, Socini- 
ans, Arians, anti-Trinitarians, anti-Scripturali-tîts, Sceptics; the 
list of sects is interminable. Women, soldiers, suddenly got up 
into the pulpit and preached. The strangest ceremonies took 
place in public. In 1644, says Dr. Featly, the Anabaptists rebap- j 
tized a hundred men and women together at twilight, in strcams,B 
in branches of the Thames, and elsewhere, plunging them in the 
water over head and ears. One Oates. in the county of Essex, 
was brought before a Jury for the murder of Anne Martin, who 
died a few days after her baptism of a cold which had seized her. 
George Fox the Quaker spoke with God, and witnessed with a 
loud voice, in the streets and market-places, against the sins of 
the age. Wilham Simpson, one of his disciples, " was moved 
of the Lord to go, at several times, for three years, naked and 
barefooted before them, as a sign unto them, in the markets, 
courts, towns, cities, to priests' houses, and to great men's 
houses, telling them, so shall they all be stripped naked, as he 
was stripped naked. And sometimes he was moved to put on 
hair sackcloth and to besmear his face, and to tell them, so would. 
the Lord besmear all their religion as he was besmeared." 
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" A female came into Whitehall Chapel stark naked, in the 
I midst of public worship, the Lord Protector himself being pres- 
at. A Quaker came to the door of the Parliament House with 
a drawn sword, and wounded several who were present, saying 
that he was inspired by Uie Holy Spirit to kill every man that sat 
in the house." The Fifth Monarchy men believed that Christ 
was about to descend to reign in person upon earth for a thou- 
sand years, with the saints for His ministers. The Ranters 
looked upon furious vociferations and contortions as the prin- 
cipal signs of faith. The Seekers thought that religious truth 
could only be seized in a sort of mystical fog, with doubt and 
fear. The Muggletonians decided that " John Reeve and Ludo- 
vick Muggleton were the two last prophets and messengers of 
God "; they declared the Quakers possessed of the devil, exor- 
cised him, and prophesied that William Penn would be damned. 
I have before mentioned James Nayler, an old quartermaster of 
General Lambert, adored as a god by his followers. Several 
women led his horse, others cast before him their kerchiefs and 
scarfs, singing, Holy, holy, Lord God. They called him 
" lovely among ten thousand, the only Son of God, the prophet 
of the Most High, King of Israel, the eternal Son of Justice, the 
Prince of Peace, Jesus, him in whom the hope of Israel rests." 
One of them, Dorcas Erbury, declared that she had lain dead for 
two whole days in her prison in Exeter Gaol, and that Nayler had 
restored her to life by laying his hands upon her. Sarah Black- 
bnry finding him a prisoner, took him by the hand and said, 
" Rise up, my love, my dove, my fairest one : why stayest thou 
among the pots?" Then she kissed his hand and fell down 
before him. When he was put in the pillory, some of his disci- 
ples began to sing, weep, smite their breasts; others kissed his 
hands, rested on his bosom, and kissed his wounds.*" Bedlam 
broken loose could not have surpassed them. 

Underneath the surface and these disorderly bubbles the wise 
and deep strata of the nation had settled, and the new faith was 
doing its work with them — a practical and positive, a political 
and moral work. Whilst the German Reformation, after the 
German wont, resulted in great volumes and a scholastic sys- 
tem, the English Reformation, after the English wont, resulted 
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eloquence which had been estabUshed around them by the imita- 
tion of antiquity and of Italy. They mistrusted reason, and 
were incapable of philosophy. They ignored the divine languor 
of the " Imitatio Christi " and the touching tenderness of the 
Gospel. Their character exhibits oniy manliness, their conduct 
austerity, their mind preciseness. We find amongst them only 
excited theologians, minute controversialists, energetic men of 
action, narrow and patient minds, engrossed in positive proofs 
and practical labors, void of general ideas and refined tastes, 
dulled by texts, dry and obstinate reasoners, who twisted the 
Scripture in order to extract from it a form of government or a 
table of dogma. What could be narrower or more repulsive 
than these pursuits and wrangles? A pamphlet of the time peti- 
tions for liberty of conscience, and draws its arguments (i) from 
the parable of the wheat and the tares which grow together till 
the harvest ; (2) from this maxim of the Apostles, Let every man 
be thoroughly persuaded in his own mind; (5) from this text, 
Whatsoever is not of faith is sin ; (4) from this divine rule of our 
Saviour, Do to others what you would they should do unto you. 
Later, when the angry Commons desired to pass judgment on 
James Nay 1er, the trial became entangled in an endless juridical 
and theological discussion, some declaring that the crime com- 
mitted was idolatry, others seduction, all emptying out before 
the House thetr armory of commentaries and texts.'' Seldom 
has à generation been found more mutilated in alt the faculties 
which produce contemplation and ornament, more reduced to 
the faculties which nourish discussion and morality. Like a 
beautiful insect which has become transformed and has lost its 
wings, so we see the poetic generation of Elizabeth disappear, 
leaving in its place but a sluggish caterpillar, a stubborn and use- 
ful spinner, armed with industrious feet and formidable jaws, 
spending its existence in eating into old leaves and devouring its 
enemies. They are without style; they speak like business men ; 
at most, here and there, a pamphlet of Prynne possesses a little 
vigor. Their histories, like May's for instance, are flat and 
, heavy. Their memoirs, even those of Ludlow and Mrs. Hutch- 
nson, are long, wearisome, mere statements, destitute of per- 

asphemy. 
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hôn in the sweat of agony, ravished him with trances of joy, 
and which by its force, strangeness, independence, impressed 
vpoa him the presence and tlie action of a foreign and superior 
Blaster. Bunyan, like Saint Theresa, was from infancy " greatly 
troubled with the thoughts of the fearful torments of hell-fire," 
sad in the midst of pleasures, believing himself damned, and so 
despairing, that he wished he was a devil, " supposing they were 
only tormentors ; that if it must needs be that I went thither, I 
might be rather a tormentor, than be tormented myself." * 
There already was the assault of exact and bodily images. 
Under ihdr influence reflection ceased, and tlie man was sud- 
denly sptiired into action. The first movement carried him with 
dosed eyes, as down a steep slope, into mad resolutions. One 
day, " being in tlie field, with my companions, it chanced that an 
adder fiassed over the highway; so 1, having a stick, struck her 
over the back; and having stunned her, I forced open her mouth 
with my stick, and plucked her sting out with my fingers, by 
which act, had not God been merciful to mc, I might, by my 
desperateness, have brought myself to my end." ' In his first 
approaches to conversion he was extreme in his emotions, and 
penetrated to the heart by the sight of physical objects, " ador- 
ing " priests, service, altar, vestment. " This conceit grew so 
strong upon my spirit, that had I but seen a priest (though never 
so sordid and debauched in his life), I should find my spirit (all 
under him, reverence him, and knit unto him; yea, I thought, 
for the love I did bear unto them (supposing they were the min- 
isters of Cod), I could have laid'down at their feet, and have been 
trampled upon by them ; their name, their garb, and work did so 
intoxicate and bewitch me." ' Already his ideas clung to him 
with that irresistible hold which constitutes monomania; no 
matter how absurd they were, they ruled him, not by their truth, 
but by their presence. The thought of an impossible d.inger 
terrified him just as much as the sight of an imminent jicril. 
As a man hung over an abyss by a sound rope, he forgot that 
the rope was sound, and he became giddy. After the fashion 
of Enghsh villagers, he loved bell-ringing; when he became a 
Puritan, he considered the amusement profane, and gave it up; 
yet, impelled by his desire, he would go into the belfry and watch 
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soul. " ' Wilt thou leave thy sias and go to heaven, or have thy 
i and go to hell? ' At this I was put to an exceeding maze; 
'wherefore, leaving my cat upon the ground, I looked up to 
heaven, and was as if i had with the eyes of my understanding, 
seen the Lord Jesus look down upon me, as being very Iiotly dis- 
pleased with me, and as if He did severely threaten me witli some 
grievous punishment for these and other ungodly practices." • 
Suddenly reflecting that hJs sins were ver>' great, and that he 
would certainly be damned whatever he did, he resolved to enjoy 
himself in the mean time, and to sin as much as he could in this 
bfe. He took up his ball again, recommenced the game with 
ardor, and swore louder and oftener than ever, A month after- 
wards, being reproved by a woman, " I was silenced, and put to 
secret shame, and that too, as I thought, before the God of 
heaven: wherefore, while 1 stood there, hanging down my head, 
I wished that I might be a little child again, and that my father 
might learn me to speak without this wicked way of swearing; 
for, thought I, I am so accustomed to it, that it is in vain to think 
of a reformation, for that could never be. But how it came to 
pass I know not, I did from this time forward so leave my swear- 
ing, that it was a great wonder to myself to observe it; and 
whereas before I knew not how to speak unless I put an oath 
before, and another behind, to make my words have authority, 
now I could without it speak better, and with more pleasanlncsi, 
than ever I could before." ^ These sudden altcmations, thcue 
vehement resolutions, this unlooked-for renewal of heart, arc the 
products of an involuntary and impassiond imagination, which 
by its hallucinations, its mastery, its fixed ideas, it» mad idea», 
prepares the way for a poet, and announces an inspired man. 

In him circumstances develop character; hi» kind of life de- 
velops his kind of mind. He was bom in the lowctt and mmt 
despised rank, a tinker's son, himself a wandering tinker, wtlli a 
wife as poor as himself, so that they had not a tpfxm or » di»f> 
between them. He had been taught in chihihrx^l to rrad «»d 
write, but he had since "almost wholly toft what hr \i»j\ 
learned." Education diverts and disciptnm a man; fill» UUtt 
with varied and rational ideas: prevent» bim from »mi(int( inin 
monomania or being excited by tranapoft; ifivm him ikUmNl' 
nate thoughts instead of eccentric faodct, fMM* opMoM hf 
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fixed convictions ; replaces impetuous images by calm reason- 
ings, suddt-n resolves by carefully weighed decisions ; furnishes 
us with the wisdom and ideas of others; gives us conscience and 
self-command. Suppress this reason and this discipline, and 
consider the poor ignorant working-man at his toil; his head 
works while his hands work, not ably, with methods acquired 
from any logic he might have mustered, but with dark emotions, 
beneath a disorderly flow of confused images. Morning and 
evening, the hammer which he uses in his trade, drives in with 
its dcafening" sounds the same thought perpetually returning and 
self-communing. A troubled, obstinate vision floats before him 
in the brightness of the hammered and quivering metal. In the 
red furnace where the iron is glowing, in the clang of the ham- 
mered brass, in the black corners where the damp shadow creeps, 
he sees the flame and darkness of hell, and the rattling of eternal 
chains. Next day he sees the same image, the day after, the 
whole week, month, year. His brow wrinkles, his eyes grow 
sad, and his wife bears bini groan in the night-time. She re- 
members that she has two volumes in an old bag. " The Plain 
Man's Pathway to Heaven " and " The Practice of Piety "; he 
spells them out to console himself; and the printed thoughts, 
already sublime in themselves, made more so by the slowness 
with which they are read, sink like an oracle into his subdued 
faith. The braziers of the devils — the golden harps of heaven — 
the bleeding Christ on the cross — each of these deep-rooted ideas 
sprouts poisonously or wholesomely in his diseased brain, 
spreads, pushes out and springs higher with a ramification of 
fresh visions, so crowded, that in his encumbered mind he has no 
further place nor air for more conceptions. Will he rest when 
be sets forth in the winter on his tramp? During his long soli- 
tary wanderings, over wild heaths, in cursed and haunted bogs, 
always abandoned to his own thoughts, the inevitable idea pur- 
sues him. These neglected roads where he sticks in the mud, 
these sluggish dirty rivers which he crosses on the cranky ferry- 
boat, these threatening whispers of the woods at night, when in 
perilous places the livid moon shadows out ambushed forms — 
all that he sees and hears falls into an involuntary poem around 
the one absorbing idea; thus it changes into a vast body of visi- 
ble legends, and multiplies its power as it multiplies its details. 
Having become a dissenter, Bunyan is shut up for twelve years, 
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having no other amusement but the ** Book of Martyrs" and 

the Bible, in one of those pestiferous prisons where the Puritans 
rotted under the Restoration. There he is, still alone, thrown 
back upon himself by the monotony of his dungeon, besieged by 
the terrors of the Old Testament, by the vengeful out-pourings 
of the prophets, by the thunder-striking words of Paul, by the 
spectacle of trances and of martyrs, face to face with God» now in 
despair, nov^ consoled, troubled with involuntary images and un- 
looked-for emotions, seeing alternately devil and angels, Uie 
actor and the witness of an internal drama whose vicissitudes he 
is able to relate. He writes them : it is his book. You see now 
the condition of this infîamed brain. Poor in ideas, full of 
images, given up to a fixed and single thought, plunged into this 
thought by his mechanical pursuit, by his prison and his read- 
ûïgs, by his knowledge and his ignorance, circumstances, like 
nature, make him a visionary and an artist, furnish him with 
supernatural impressions and visible images, teaching him the 
history' of grace and the means of expressing it 

The " Pilgrim's Progress " is a manual of devotion for the 
use of simple folk, whilst it is an allegorical poem of grace. In 
it we hear a man of the people speaking to the people, who 
would render intelligible to all the terrible doctrine of damna- 
tion and salvation.* According to Bunyan, we are ** children 
of wrath/' condemned from our birth, guilty by nature, justly 
predestined to destruction. Beneath this formidable thought 



•Tbî» is an abstract of the evcnu: 
From hi;h«'jt heaven a voice has pro- 
clsimrd vcnsreance ag^ainst the City of 
Dntructîon, where lives n smner of the 
name pi Chnïtian. Terrified, he rises 
op amid the jeers of his neighbors, and 
depvtti, for lear of beinii? aevoiircd by 
the fire which la to consume the crim- 
inals, A helpful man, EvangclUt, Rhows 
him the nghi rpad. A treacherous 
man. Worldlywise, tries to turn him 
aside. Hi* companion. Pliable, who 
had followed him at first, rets stuck in 
the Slouch of Despond, and leaves hini. 
He advances bravely across the dirty 
water and the slippery mud» and 
reaches the Strait Gate, where a wise 
Interpreter instructs him hy visible 
«hows, and points out the way to the 
H ea venly Cit y. He passes before d 
CTOvti and ihe heavy burden of sins^ 
which he carried on his back, is lofïS' 
CTied aad falU off. He oainfuHy chmbs 
the steep hill of Difficully. and reaches 
a great castle, where Walcltlub the 
tfiurdian, rives him in ch.irire to hia 
■ood daughters Piety and Prudence, 
«lio warn bim aod cam him agamit 




the mcinstera of hell. He finds his road 
barred by one of these demons. Apol- 
lyon^ who bids him abjure obedience 
to the Heavenly King. After a long 
fight he conguers him- Vet the way 
grows najTow, the shades fall thicker, 
sulphurLrti^ fiâmes rise alon^ the road: 
it is the valley of the Shadow of Death. 
He pns.^es it and arrives at the town 
of Vanity* a vast fair of business, de- 
ceits, and shows, which he walks hy 
with lowered eyes, not wishtng to take 
part in its festivities or falsehoods^ The 
people of the place beat him, throw 
him into prison, condemn him as a 
traitor rind rebel, burn his companion, 
FaithfuL Kscaped from therr hands, he 
falls into those of (jfant Despair, who 
bcatJî bIm, leaves him in a poisonnus 
dun^^eon without food, and Emng him 
daggers and cords, advises him to rid 
himself from bo many misfortunes* At 
last he reaches the Delectable Moun- 
tains, whence he sees the holy city. To 
enter it he has only to cross s deep 
river, where Ihere is nn foothold* where 
the waicr dims the siplit» and which is 
called the river of Death, 
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the Iieart gives way. The unhappy man relates how he trem- 
bled in all his limbs, and in his fits it seemed to him as though 
the bones of his chest would break. " One day," he tells us, 
" I walked to a neighboring town, and sat down upon a settle 
in the street, and fell into a very deep pause about the most 
fearful state my sin had brought me to ; and after long musing, 
I lifted up my head, but methought I saw, as if the sun that shin- 
eth in the heavens did grudge to give light; and as if the very 
stones in the street, and tiles upon the houses, did band them- 
selves against me. O how happy now was every creature over 
I was Î For they stood fast, and kept their station, but I was 
gone and lost." " The devils gathered together against the re- 
pentant sinner; they choked his sight, besieged him with phan- 
toms, yelled at his side to drag him down their precipices ; and 
the black valley into which the pilgrim plunges, almost matches 
by the horror of its symbols the agony of the terrors by which 
he is assailed : 

" I saw then in my Dream, so (ar as this Valley reached, there was 
on ihc right hand a very deep Ditch ; that Ditch is it into which the 
blind have led the blind in all ages, and have both there miserably per- 
ished. Again, behold on the left hand, there was a very dangerous 
Quag, into whici), if even a good man falls, he can find no bottom for 
his foot to stand on. . , , 

" The path- way was here also exceeding narrow, and therefore good 
Christian was the more put to it; for when he songht in the dark to 
shun the ditch on the one hand, he was ready to tip over into the mire 
on the other; also whcft he sought to escape the mire, without great 
careftslness he would be ready to fall into the ditch. Thus he went on, 
and I heard him here sigh bitterly ; for, besides the dangers nieritioned 
above, the pathway was here so dark, that ofttimes, when he lift tip 
his foot to set forward he knew not where, or upon what he should 
set it next. 

" About the midst of this Valley, I perceived the mouth of HcH to 
be, and it stood also hard by the wayside. Now, thought Christian, 
what shall I do? And ever and anon the flame and smoke would come 
out in such abundance, with sparks and hideous noises, . . . that 
he was forced to ptit up his Sword, and betake himself to another 
weapon, called All-prayer, So he cried in my hearing : ' O Lord, I 
beseech thee deliver my soul.' Thus he went on a great while, yet still 
the flames would he reaching toward him : Also he heard doleful voices, 
and nishings to and fro, so that sometimes he thought he should be torn 
in pieces, or trodden down like mire tn the Streets," " 
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Against this agooy, neither liis good deeds, nor his pm-ers, 
nor his justice, nor all the justice and all the prayers of all other 
meo, could defend him. Grace alone justifies. God must im- 
pute to htm the purity of Christ, and save him hy a free choice. 
What can be more full of passion than the scene in which, under 
the name of his poor pilgrim, he relates his own doubts, his 
conversion, his joy, and the sudden change of his heart ? 

" Then the water stood in mine eyes, and I asked further. But, Lord, 
Boj such a great sjnner as I am be indeed accepted of thee, and be 
saved by thee? And I beard him say, And bim that comelh to n»e 1 
wiU ia no wis« cast oaL . . . And now was ttiy heart fuit of joy, 
mine eyes ful! of tears, and mine affections running over with love to 
the Name, People, and Ways of Jesus Christ. . . . 

" It made me see that 3II the World, notwithstanding atl the right- 
eoasness thereof, is in a state of condemnation. It made me see th.tt 
God the Father, though he be just, can justly justify the coming sinner. 
It made me greatly ashamed of the vileness of my former life, and 
confounded me with the sense of mine own ignorance ; for there never 
came thought into my heart before now, that shewed me so the beauty 
of Jesus Chrij^t It made me love a holy life, and long to do ^niclhing 
for the Honour and Glory of the Name of the Lord Jesus : yea. I thoitt^ht 
that had I now a thousand gallons of blood in my body, I cotild spill it 
ail for the sake of the Lord Jesus." " 

Such an emotion does not weigh literary calcnlatîons. Alle- 
gory, the most artificial kind, is natural to Bunyan. If he cm- 
ploys it here, it is because he does so throughout ; if he employs 
it throughout, it is from necessity, not choice. As children, 
countrymen, and all uncultivated minds, he transforms argu- 
ments into parables ; he only grasps truth when it is clothed in 
images ; abstract terms elude him ; he must touch forms and 
contemplate colors. Dry general truths are a sort of ;iljjrbra. 
acquired by the mind slowly and after much trouble, against our 
primitive inclination, which is to observe detailed events and 
visible objects; man being incapable of contemplating pure 
formulas tintil he is transformed by ten years' reading and re- 
flection. We understand at once the term purification of heart ; 
Bunyan understands it fully only, after translating it by this 
L table : 

" Then the Interpreter took Christian by the hand, and led him into 
a very large Parlour that was full of dust, because never swept ; the 
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which after he had reviewed a little while, the Interpreter called for a 
man to sweep. Now when he began to sweep, the dust began so abun-^_ 
dantly to fly about, that Christian had almost therewith been choaked^f 
Then said the Interpreter to a Damsel that stood by. Bring hither the^^ 
Water, and sprinkle the Room ; the which when she had done, it was 
swept atid cleansed with pleasure, 

" Then said Christian, What means this? 

" The Interpreter answered. This Parlour is the heart of a man th 
was never sanctified by the sweet Grace of the Gospel : the dust is hi 
Original Sin, and inward Corruptions, that have defiled the whole ma: 
He that began to sweep at first, is the L^aw ; but she that brought water, 
and did sprinkle it, is the Gospel. Now, whereas thou sawest that 
soon as the first began to sweep, the dust did so fly about that the Rooi 
by him could not be cleansed, but that thou wast almost choaked there 
with ; this to shew thee, that the Law, instead of cleansing the heart 
(by its working) from sin, doth revive, put strength into and increase 
it in the soul, even as it doth discover and forbid it for it doth not give 
power to subdue. 

" Again, as thou sawest the Damsel sprinkle the room with Water, 
upon which it was cleansed with pleasure; this is to shew thee that 
when the Gospel comes in the sweet and precious influences thereof to 
the heart, then I say, even as thou sawest the Damsel lay the dust by 
sprinkling the floor with Water, so is sin vanquished and subdued, and 
the soul made clean, through the faith of it, and consequently fit for 
the King of Glory to inhabit." ^^ 



These repetitions, embarrassed phrases, familiar comparison»,] 
this artless style, whose awkwardness recalls the childisli 
periods of Herodotus, and whose simplicity recalls tales foi^ 
children, prove that if his work is allegorical, it is so in order ' 
that it may be intelligible, and that Bimyan is a poet because 
he is a child.'' fl 

If you study him well, however, you will find power under his^ 
simplicity, and in his puerility the vision. These allegories 
are hallucinations as clear, complete, and sound as ordinarj 
perceptions. No one but Spenser is so lucid. Imaginary ot 
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" Here _ is another at hï$ altegories, 
almoit wiïl^, $o Just and simple it is. 
Set *' Pilgrim's Progress/* First Part, 
p. 68: " Now 1 S3W in my Dream. Iliat at 
ttie end ot this Valley lay hlood, bones, 
aahes. and manrled txidîeï of men. 
even of Pilgrims that tiad gene this way 
formerly; and while 1 wa» mnaing what 
should be the reason, Ï «pied a little 
before me a Cave, where two Giants, 
Pope and Pagan, dwelt in old time^ 
by whose power and tyranny the men 
wbose bones, blood, ashes, etc., lay 



there, were cruelly pat to death. Baf 
by this place Christian went without 
much danger, wliereat I somewhat won 
dered; but I have learnt since, th» 
Pagan has been dead many a day; 
35 for the other, though he be yet alivi 
he is by reason of age, and also of tr 
man); shrewd brushes that he met wi'_ 
in his younfter .days, grown so cmr^ 
and ftiff in his joints, that he cai\ now 
do Utile more than sit in bis Cave's 
mouth, gri fining at Pilgrims as they go 
by. and biting his nails. I»ecau»« he. 
cannot come at them." 
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jects rise of themselves before him. He has no trouble in call- 
ing them up or forming tliem. They agree in all their details 
with all the details of the precept which they represent, as a 
pliant veil fits the body which it covers. He distinguishes and 
arranges all the parts of the landscape — here the river, on the 
right the castle, a flag on its left turret, the setting sun three feet 
lower, an oval cloud in the front part of the sky — with the pre- 
ciseness ot a land-surveyor. We fancy in reading him that we 
are looking at the old maps of the time, in which the striking 
features of the angular cities are marked on a copperplate by 
a tool as certain as a pair of compasses.** Dialogues flow from 
his pen as in a dream. He does not seem to be thinking; we 
should even say that he was not himself there. Events and 
speeches seem to grow and dispose themselves with him, inde- 
pendently of his will. Nothing, as a rule, is colder than the 
characters in an allegory ; his are living. Looking upon these 
details, so small and familiar, illusion gains upon us. Giant 
Despair, a simple abstraction, becomes as real in his hands as 
an English jailer or farmer. He is heard talking by night in 
bed with his wife Diffidence, who gives him good advice, be- 
cause here, as in other households, the strong and brutal animal 
is the least cunning of the two : 

" Then she counselled him that when he arose in the morning he 
should {take the two prisoners and) beat them without mercy. So 
when he arose, he gettcth him a grievous Crab-tree Cudgel, and goes 
down into the Dungeon to them, and there first falls to rating of them 
as if they were dogs, although they gave him never a word of distaste. 
Then he falls upon them, and beats ihem fearfully, in such sort, that 
Ihcy were not able to help themselves, or to turn them upon the floor." " 

This stick, chosen with a forester's experience, this instinct 
of rating first and storming to get one's self into trim for knock- 
ing down, are traits which attest the sincerity of the narrator, 
and succeed in persuading the reader. Bunyan has the copious- 
ness, the tone, the ease, and the clearness of Homer; he is as 
dose to Homer as an Anabaptist tinker could be to a heroic 
singer, a creator of gods. 

I err; he is nearer. Before the sentiment of the sublime, 
mequalities are levelled, The depth of emotion raises peasant 
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wn yoti come there, you shall have white Robes given you, 
alk and taJk ^laJI be ever? day with tlic King, even all the 
4^ of Elemity." " 

" Thtn catne out also at this time to meet them, scvcra.1 of the King's 
Trampcteri, eloalhcd in white and shining Raiment, who with mctodi- 
ttm aotscs and loud, made even the Heavens to echo with their sound. 
Thrsc Trtsmpcters saluted Christian and his fellow with ten thousand 
w fkmwj froia the World, and this they did with shouting and sound 
of Tnottpet 

** This done, tbejr compassed them round on eveir side ; some went 
before, momt behind, and some on the riglit hand, some on the left (as 
*I were to guard them through tht upper Regions), continuaîly sounding 
a ibey went with melodious noise, in notes on high; so that the very 
sj^t was to them that could behold it, as if Heaven itself was come 
«fawn to meet them. . . . 

** And now were these two men as 't were in Heaven before they 
<3nic at it. being swallowed up with the sight of Angels, and with 
hesring of their melodious notes. Here also they had the City itself 
M view, and they thought they heard all the Bells therein ring to wel- 
come Ibcm thereto. But above all the warm and joyful thoughts that 
tiK7 had about their own dwelling there, with such company, and that 
for ever and ever. Oh, by what tongue or pen can their glorious joy 
fce expressed! . . ." » 

** Now I saw in my Dream that these two men went in at the Gate ; 
and lo, as they entered, they were transfigured, and they had Raiment 
pat on that shone like Gold. There was also that met them with Harps 
and Crowns, and gave them to them, the Harps to praise withal, and the 
Crowns in token of honour. Then I heard in my Dream that all the 
Bdls in the City rang again for joy, and that it was said unto them, 
' Enter ye into the joy of your Lord.' I also heard the men themselves, 
that they sang with a loud voice, saying, ' Blessing, Honour, Glory, and 
Power, be to him that sittcth upon the Throne, and to the Lamb for 
ever and ever' 

" Now, just as the Gates were opened to let in the men, I looked in 
after them, and behold, the City shone like the Sun; the Streets also 
•ere paved with Gold, and in them walked many men, with Crowns 
oa their heads, Palms in their hands, and golden Harps to sing praises 
witbal. 

"There were also of Uiem that had wings, and they answered one 
aaotlier without intermission, saying, ' Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord,' 
And after that they shut up the Gates. Which when I had seen, I wished 
mjnài among them." " 

He was imprisoned for twelve years and a half; in his dun- 
geon he made wire-snares to support himself and his family ; 
he died at the age of sixty in 1688. At the same time Milton 
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MILTON 

ON tiw borders of tke 
drawii^ to a dose, aai of Ae exact scbool of pocCrf 
wincfa «as n i in,i ^ c ^p^ litA»t.ui the i 
ceits of Cowley aad tiic cjoncd |,ilii<ii< of WaBer, i 
2 migbty and sopcrb **^f^ jvcfuira by io^ic awl < 
for éloquence and the cpk style ; Gbetal, IV o HalM t, a moraKst 
and a poet, adamn^ tfae caase of Algaaaa Sidner and Locke 
with the inspimkia of ^^ftrwerr and Sfaaice^MatR ; the heir of a 
poetical age, the pi ec uisoi of an austere igc^ h o Ming his place 
between the epoch of ttnsdfisfa dreaming and the epoch of piac- 
tical action: like his own Adam. who. taking his way to an 
unfriendly land, beard behind biro, in the dosed Eden, (he dy- 
ing strains of heaven. 

John Milton was not one of those fevered souïs void of seU- 
cotnmand, whose rapture takes them by fits, whom a sickly sen- 
sibility drives forever to the extreme of sorrow or joy, whose 
pliability prepares them to produce a variety of characters, 
whose inquietude condemns them to paint the ni,idness and 
contradictions of passion. Vast knowledge, close logic, and 
grand passion ; these were his marks. His mind Was lucid, 
his imagination limited. He was incapable of " bating one jot 
of heart or hope," or of being transformed. He conceived the 
loftiest of ideal beauties, but he conceived only one. Ile was 
not bom for the drama, but for the ode. He does not create 
souls, but constructs arguments, and experiences emotions. 
Emotions and arguments, all the forces and actions of his soul, 
assemble and are arranged beneath a unique sentiment, that ttf 
the sublime; and the broad river of lyric poetry streams from 
him impetuous, with even flow, splendid as a cloth of gold, 
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dxTc to die wofU "; he wrote 



verses, was an ex- 
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cdlcBt ■-"■-■1 ■^■■. one ot the best composers of his time ; he 
cbose Cornons Jansen to paim his sod & portrait when in his 
tcBtli year, and gave bis <±ud tbe widest and hiDest bterary 
edocatian.* Let the reader try to pictnre tbis child, in the street 
(Bread Street) inhabited by merchants, in this dtizen-like and 
scbolarly, rebgions and poetical family, whose manners were 
rtsnbr and their a^nralioiis kitty, wbci« they set the Psalms 
to mttsic, and wrote madrigals in honor oi Oriana the qneen,* 
where vocal music, letters, painting, all the adorrmicnts of the 
beaotiiiil Roiassaoce, dedced the sustained gravity, the hard- 
working booesty, the deep Christianily of the Reformation. 
All Mihon s geniiK springs from this: be carried tlie splendor 
of the Renaissance imo tbe eamcstBCSS of the ReformatioB, 
the magnificence of Spenser into the severity of Catvin. and, 
Tttb his family, found himself at the conflaence of tlie two 
ôvîfizabons which he combined. Before lie was ten years old 
be had a learned tutor, " a Puritan, who cut liis hair short " ; 
after that he went to Saint Paul's school, then to the University 
of Cambridge, that he might be instructed in " polite litera- 
tore ": and at the age of twelve he worked, in spite of his weak 
eyes and headaches, until midnight and even later. His John 
tbe Baptist, a character resembling himself, says: 

" WTicn I was yet a child, no childish pl^y 
To roe was plea.=ing ; all tny mind was set 
Serious to Icam and know, and thence to do. 
What might be public good; myself 1 thought 
Bom to that end, bom to promote all truth, 
-Ml righteous things." * 

At school, afterwards at Cambridge, then with his father, he 
was strengthening and preparing himself with all his power, 
free from all blame, and loved by all good men ; traversing the 
vast fields of Greek and Latin literattire, not only the great 
writers, but all the writers, down to the half of the Middle Ages ; 
and studying simultaneously ancient Hebrew, Syriac, and rab- 
binical Hebrew, French and Spanish, old English literature, 
all the Italian literature, with such zeal and profit that he wrote 




■ " My fAChtr dcstmed rae whilt yet 
m IHtle cIiîM for the study ot tiumane 
l«t«TS."— Lite tjT Massan, 1859. i. 51. 

• Outço Eliiatrtth. 



* The Poelical Work» of John Mil- 
ïon, pd. Mitford, '* Poradi&e Kcfiained,** 
Book i. pp. xtt-3a6. 
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perpetmOj reflected that, tboogh my conduct might escape the 
DOtke oi nttn, it could sot dude the inspection of God." * 

Amid the bccndoas gaOantnes and inane sonnets like those 
wliicli tbe Gcisbâ and Aczdemidans lavished forth, he retained 
his subfimc id^ of poetry : he thought to choose a heroic sub- 
ject from aodent English history ; and as he says, " I was con- 
finned in this opmion, that he who would not be frustrate of 
his hope to write well her^fter in laudable things, ought him- 
self to be a true poem ; that is, a composition and pattern of 
ifae best and iioiiorablest things ; not presuming to sing high 
praises o{ heroic men, or famous cities, unless he have in him- 
self the experience and the practice of all that which is praise- 
worthy."^ Above all, he loved Dante and Petrarch for their 
parity, telling himself that " if unchastity in a woman, whom 
St. Paul tenns the glory of man, be such a scandal and dis- 
honor, then certainly in a man, who is both the image and glory 
of God, it must, though commonly not so thought, be much 
more deflonring and dishonorable." * He thought " that every 
free and gentle spirit, without that oath, ought to be born a 
knigfat," for the practice and defence of chastity, and he kept 
himself virgin till his marriage. Whatever the temptation 
Blight be, whatever the attraction or fear, it found him .equally 
opposed and equally firm. From a sense of gravity and pro- 
priety he avoided all religious disputes ; but if his own creed 
were attacked, he defended it " without any reserve or fear." 
even in Rome, before the Jesuits who plotted against him, 
jntbin a few paces of the Inquisition and tlie Vatican. Perilous 

ty, instead of driving him away, attracted him. When the 
lîevolution began to threaten, he returned, drawn by con- 
science, as a soldier who hastens to danger when he hears the 
clash of arms, convinced, as he himself tells us, that it was a 
shame to him leisurely to spend his life abroad, and for his own 
pleasure, w-hi!st his fellow-countrymen were striving for their 
liberty. In battle he appeared in the front ranks as a volunteer, 
cottrting danger everywhere. Throughout his education and 
throughout his youth, in his profane readings and his sacred 
studies, in his acts and his maxims, already a ruling and perma- 

» Milton's Prose Worki. Miltcird, 
' Apology lor Smfcfytnnuu»/' i, ifn. 
^ Ibid. I7J' Sec ahft His *' TrejitUe on 



• M ikon's Prose Works (Bohn's eii- 
lion, i&«Sj. "Second Defence of the 
People M England," p. 257, See also 
his TUilian Sonnets, with tfacii religious 
KBtimcDt. 
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and received a few pupils, upon whom he imposed, as upon 
himself, continuous toil, serious reading, a frugal diet, a strict 
behavior; the life of a recluse, almost of a monk. Suddenly 
in a month, after a country visit, he married.* A few weeks 
aftenvards, his wife returned to her father's house, would not 
come back to him, took no notice of his letters, and sent back 
his messenger with scorn. The two characters had come into 
collision. Nothing displeases women more than an austere 
and self-contained character. They see that they have no hold 
upon it ; its dignity awes them, its pride repels, its preoccupa- 
tions keep them aloof; they feel themselves of less value, neg- 
lected for general interests or speculative curiosities; judged, 
moreover, and that after an inflexible rule; at most regarded 
with condescension, as a sort of less reasonable and inferior 
beings, debarred from the equality which they demand, and the 
love which alone can reward them for the loss of equality. The 
" priest " character is made for solitude ; the tact, ease, charm, 
pleasantness, and gentleness necessary to alt companionship, 
are wanting to it ; we admire him, but we go no further, espe- 
cially if, like Milton's wife, we are somewhat dull and common- 
place,* adding mediocrity of intellect to the repugnance of our 
hearts. He had, so his biographers say, a certain gravity of 
nature, or severity of mind which would not condescend to 
petty things, but kept him in the clouds, in a region which is 
not that of the household. He was accused of being harsh, 
choleric; and certainly he stood upon his manly dignity, his 
authority as a husband, and was not so greatly esteemed, re- 
spected, studied, as he thought he deserved to be. In sluirt, 
lie passed the day amongst his books, and the rest of the time 
his heart lived in an abstracted and sublime world of which 
few wives catch a glimpse, his wife least of all. He had, in fact, 
chosen like a student, so much the more at random because his 
former life had been of " a well-governed and wise appetite." 
Equally like a man of the closet, he resented her flight, being 
the more irritated because the world's ways were unknown to 
him. Without dread of ridicule, and with the sternness of a 



* 1613. It the ige ot 15. 

• " l><)ctfint and Discipline of Di- 
»ot«," Mitlord. ii. 27. »)j3J. " Miitr 
ïh*! spiriilts«i tnatc, " The bashful 
inutrntsîi o( the virmn may oftenrimc* 
htdp all the^ tinîivHmf^s and natural 
ïViïh which is rrally unfit for convtr* 



fiïtion.*' '* A man sfiat] Hud bini^cU 
bound fast to an ima^c of earth and 
phl^ETTn. with whom bt Tootcrd in br 
the copartner of a sweet and trladsome 
society." A pretty wnman will fiay in 
reply t^ I cannot love a man who car. 
ries his head like the sacrament. 
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tag at and attacking with haughtiness and scorn the prelacy uf 
its defenders. Refuted and attacked in turn, he became stiil 
more bitter, and crushed those whom he had beaten.* Trans- 
ported to the limits of his creed, and like a knight making a 
rush, and who pierces with a dash the whole hne of battle, he 
burled himself upon the prince, wrote that the abolition of roy- 
alty as well as the overthrow of Episcopacy were necessary; 
and one month after the death of Charles I, justified his execu- 
tion, replied to the " Eikon Basilike," then to Salmastus's " De- 
fence of the King," with incomparable breadth of style and 
scorn, like a soldier, like an apostle, like a man who everywhere 
feels the superiority of his science and logic, who wishes to 
make it felt, who proudly tramples upon and crushes his ad- 
versaries as ignoramuses, inferior minds, base hearts.^ " Kings 
most commonly," he says, at the beginning of the " Eikono- 
klastes," " though strong in legions, are but weak at argu- 
ments; as they who ever have accustomed from their cradle 
to use their will only as their right hand, their reason always as 
their left. Whence unexpectedly constrained to that kind of 
combat, they prove but weak and puny adversaries." * Yet, 
for love of those who suffer themselves to be overcome by this 
dazzling name of royalty, he consents to " take up King 
Charles's gauntlet"; and bangs him with it in a style calcu- 
lated to make the imprudent men who had thrown it down re- 
pent. Far from recoiling at the accusation of murder, he ac- 
cepts and boasts of it. He vaunts the regicide, sets it on a 
triumphal car, decks it in all the light of heaven. He relates 
wilh the tone of a judge, "how a most potent king, after he had 
trampled upon the laws of the nation, and given a shock to 
its religion, and began to rule at his own will and pleasure, was 
at last subdued in the field by his own subjects, who had under- 
gone a long slavery under him ; how afterwards he was cast 
into prison, and when he gave no ground, either by words or 
actions, to hope better things of him, was finally by the supreme 
council of the kingdom condemned to die, and beheaded be- 
fore the very gates of the royal palace. . . . For what king's 



* " Of Kefofrnation toaehin^ Churth 
Discipline in England, and ine Causes 
that hilhrrto havt hindcrrd it. Of 
^relatival Episcopacy. Th« Rtason of 
Cburcrh Government urged agsintt 
Prplaty: " »&4t. *' Apology for Smec- 
tymauus: '* 1642. 



• " The Tenure of Kings and Mag- 
iatratca."^ '* EikonoklaAca: " 1Û48.9. 
'* Defensio Populi AngUcani: '* 1651. 
" Defensio Secunda: *' 1654. ** Authoris 
pro se defeniio." " Kcsponsio: " lâss. 

• Milton's Prose Works, Mittord. vol, 
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majesty sitting upon an exalted throne, ever shone so brightly, 
as tliat of the people of England then did, when, shaking off 
that old superstition, which had prevailed a long time, they gave 
judgintnt upon the king himself, or rather upon an enemy who 
had heen their king, caught as it were in a net by his own laws 
(who alone of all mortals challenged to himself impunity by a 
divine right), and scrupled not to inflict the same punishment 
upon him, being guilty, which he would have inflicted upon any 
other ? " ' After having justified the execution, he sanctified it ; 
consecrated it by decrees of heaven after he had authorized it 
by the laws of the world ; from the support of Law lie trans- 
ferred it to the support of God. This is the God who " uses to 
throw down proud and unruly kings, . . . and utterly to ex- 
tirpate them and all their family. By his manifest impulse being 
set on work to recover our almost lost liberty, following him 
as our guide, and adoring the impresses of his divine power 
manifested upon all occasions, we went on in no obscure but an 
illustrious passage, pointed out and made plain to us by God 
himself." ' Here the reasoning ends with a song of triumph, 
and enthusiasm breaks out through the mail of the warrior. 
Such he displayed himself in all his actions and in all his doc- 
trines. The solid files of bristling and well-ordered arguments 
which he disposed in battle-array were changed in his heart in 
the moment of triumph into glorious processions of crowned 
and resplendent hymns. He was transported by them, he de- 
luded himself, and lived thus alone with the sublime, like a 
warrior-pontiff, who in his stiflf armor, or his glittering stole, 
stands face to face with truth. Thus absorbed in strife and in 
his priest liood. he lived out of the world, as blind to palpable 
facts as he was protected against the seductions of the senses. 



• Milton'i Proie Works, Prehce to Ih» 
" Drirnce of Ihc reople of Rnglantl," 
vi. pp. 1, 3. 

■ Milford, »i, pp. 1-3- This " De- 
fence " WEI in Latin. Milton end» it 
thui; 

" He (God) hati r^loriouïtjr delivered 
you, the firat of natiotif. (rnin the two 
greatest «niichicls of tliis life, and mont 
lietniciouA ta virttir. tyranny and «uper- 
Blition; he fia» endued you with irrcat- 
ne^a of mind to be the hr^t nf tnankintl, 
who after havinjj conqittrred Iheir own 
king, and having had him detivrred in- 
to their hand^i have nut iicruplrd to 
condemn him judicially, and. pitriritant 
to that lentence of condemnation, In 
put him lo death, Aller the performing 
«o gloriotis an action li this, you ought 
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to do nothînfr that \i mcAn and Irttte, 
not Ml much 49 to think of. much It» 
to do, anything but what U ffreat ftnd 
BuMinip. Which to attain to, this ii 
your only way; ai you have subdued 
your crni^mics in the fields so to make 
appear, that unafmcd* And in the high- 
est outward peace and tniiiQuîlTity^ you 
of an mankind are beit able to subdue ^ 
ambition, avarice, the love of riches, 
and can be?? iivaid (he corrupltisn'i that ' 
prosperity U apt to introduce (which 
Kcnerally «ubdue and trtumph over 
either natiom), to ihow bh i^at ju^ l 
tice. temperance, and modération in tli«4 
maint ai ni ng your liberty» an you have-^ 
Hhown £Oura|Ee in freeing^ your«elve« | 
from itavcry. — Ibid. vol. ti. j5i-jl 
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placed above the stains and the lessons of experience, as inca- 
pable of leading men as of yielding to them. There was nothing 
in him akin to the devices and delays of the statesman, the crafty 
schemer, who pauses on his way, experimentalizes, with eyes 
6xed on what may turn up, who gauges what is possible, and 
employs logic for practical purposes. Milton was speculative 
and chimerical. Locked up in his own ideas, he sees but them, 
is attracted but by them. Is he pleading against the bishops? 
He would extirpate them at once, without hei>itatiun ; he de- 
mands that the Presbyterian worship shall be at once estab- 
lished, without forethought, contrivance, hesitation. It is the 
command of God, it is the duty of the faithful ; beware how you 
trifle with God or temporize with faith. Concord, gentleness, 
liberty, piety, he sees a whole swarm of virtues issue from this 
new worship. Let the king fear nothing from it, his power will 
be all the stronger. Twenty thousand democratic assemblies 
will take care that his rights be not infringed. These ideas 
make us smite. We recognize the party-man, who, on the verge 
of the Restoration, when " the whole multitude was mad with 
desire for a king," published " A Ready and Easy Way to Es- 
tablish a Free Commonwealth," and described his method at 
length. We recognize the theorist who, to obtain a law of 
divorce, only appealed to Scripture, and aimed at transforming 
the civil constitution of a people by changing the accepted sense 
of a verse. With closed eyes, sacred text in hand, he advances 
from consequence to consequence, trampling upon the preju- 
dices, inclinations, habits, wants of men, as if a reasoning or 
reUgious spirit were the whole man, as if evidence always cre- 
ated belief, as if belief always resulted in practice, as if, in the 
struggle of doctrines, truth or justice gave doctrines the vic- 
tory and sovereignty. To cap all, he sketched out a treatise on 
education, in which he proposed to teach each pupil every 
science, every art, and, what is more, every virtue. " He who 
had the art and proper eloquence . . . might in a short space 
gain them to an incredible diligence and courage, ... in- 
fusing into their young breasts such an ingenuous and noble 
ardour as would not fail to make many of them renowned and 
matchless men." ^ Milton had taught for many years and at 
various times. A man must be insensible to experience or 
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lions, a bankraptcy. finally, the great fire of London, had robbed 
hm of ihree-fotirths of his fortune;* his daughters neither 
estconed nor respected him ; he sold his books, knowing that 
his ^mOy coald not profit by them after his death ; and amtdst 
so many private and public miseries, he continued calm. In- 
stead of repudiating what he had done, he gloried in it: in- 
stead of being cast down, he increased in firmness. He says, in 
his twenty-second sonnet : 

" Cyrtack, this three years day these eyes, though clear. 
To outward view, of blemish or of spot. 
Bereft of sight, their seeing have forgot ; 
Nor to their idle orbs doth day appear 
Of sun, or moon, or star, throughout the year. 
Or man, or woman. Yet I argue not 
Against Heaven's hand or will, nor bate one jot 
Of heart or hope; but still bear up and steer 
Right onward. What supports me, doth thou ask? 
The conscience, friend, to have lost them overptied 
In liberty's defence, ray noble task; 
Of which all Europe rings from side to side. 
This thought raight lead me through the world's vain ma^fc 
Content though blind, had I no other guide," • 

Thit thought was indeed his guide ; he was " anned in himself," 
*n<J that " breastplate of diamond " '" which had protected him 
in his prime against the wounds in battle, protected htm in his 
old age against the temptations and doubts of defeat and ad- 
"«Tiity. 



Section IV. — Hilton's Personal Appearance 

Hilton lived in a small house in London, or in the country, at 
Hiorton. in Buckinghamshire, published his " History of Brit- 
îîiî," his " Logic," a " Treatise on True Religion and Heresy," 
meditated his great " Treatise on Christian Doctrine." Of all 
consolations, work is the most fortifying and the most healthy, 
becaitse it solaces a man not by bringing him ease, but by re- 



* A lerhncner eaosttl him to lose 
ta/tai. A% the Kestoralion he was i^ 
laàtA psym«nt of £2,000 which he had 
pat mta Ihr Excise Office, and dr- 
•m«l «I an estate of £50 a year, boui^ht 
■V bbn (rom the property of the Chap- 
ter of Westminster, His house in Bread 
Street «ras burnt in the ^eat fir^, 
Wliea be died be is said to bave left 



about £1,500 in money (equivalent 10 
about £5,000 now>, besides houachotd 
go<ids, [1 am indebted to the kindness 
of Profe^ur .Mas so £1 for the canaiion of 
this tîûte.—Tfi.) 

• Mihon's Poetic»! Work*, Mitford, i. 
Sotinet xxii. 
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quiring him to exert himself. Every morning he had a chapter 
of the Bible read to him in Hebrew, and remained for some 
time in silence, grave, in order to meditate on what he had heard. 
He never went to a place of worship. Independent in religion 
as in all else, he was sufficient to himself; finding in no sect 
the marks of the true church, he prayed to God alone, without 
needing others' help. He studied till mid-day ; then, after an 
hour's exercise, he played the organ or the bass-violin. Then 
he resumed his studies till six, and in the evening enjoyed the 
society of his friends. When anyone came to visit him, he was 
usually found in a room hung with old green hangings, seated 
in an arm-chair, and dressed neatly in black ; his complexion 
was pale, says one of his visitors, but not sallow; his hands and 
feet were gouty ; his hair, of a light brown, was parted in the 
midst and fell in long curls ; his eyes, gray and clear, showed 
no sign of blindness. He had been very beautiful in his youth, 
and his English cheeks, once delicate as a young girl's, retained 
their color almost to the end. His face, we arc told, was 
pleasing; his straight and manly gait bore witness to intrepid- 
ity and courage. Something great and proud breathes out yet 
from all his portraits ; and certainly few men have done so 
much honor to their kind. Thus went out this noble life, like 
a setting sun, bright and calm. Amid so many trials, a pure 
and lofty joy, altogether worthy of him. had been granted to 
him: the poet, buried under the Puritan, had reappeared, more 
sublime than ever, to give to Christianity its second Homer. 
The dazzling dreams of his youth and the reminiscences of his 
ripe age were found in him, side by side with Calvinistic dog- 
mas and the visions of St. John, to create the Protestant epic 
of damnation and grace ; and the vastness of primitive horizons, 
the flames of the infernal dungeon, the splendors of the celestial 
court, opened to the inner eye of the soul unknown regions be- 
yond the sights which the eyes of the flesh had lost. 



; 



Section V — Milton as a Prose Writer 

I have before me the formidable volume in which, some time 
after Milton's death, hie prose works were collected.* What a 



• Thrt* volî. folio, 1697-8. The litlM 
of Milton's chief writings in prose are 



these: "Of Reformation in England;** 
" The Reason of Church GoverncncAt 
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fl The chairs creak when you place it upon them, and a 
o had turned its leaves over for an hour, would have 
less pain in his head than in his arm. As the book, so were the 
men ; from the mere outsides we might gather some notion of 
the controversialists and theologians whose doctrines they con- 
n. Yet we must conclude that the author was eminently 
learned, elegant, travelled, philosophic, and a man of the world 
for his age. We think involuntarily of the portraits of the 
theologians of those days, severe faces engraved on metal by 
the hard artist's tool, whose square brows and steady eyes stand 
out in startling prominence against a dark oak panel. We 
compare them to modern countenances, in which the delicate 
and complex features seem to quiver at the varied contact of 
hardly begun sensations and innumerable ideas. We try to im- 
agine the heavy classical education, the physical exercises, the 
rude treatment, the rare ideas, the imposed dogmas, which 
formerly occupied, oppressed, fortified, and hardened the 
young; and we might fancy ourselves looking at an anatomy 
of megatheria and mastodons, reconstructed by Cuvier. 

The race of living men is changed. Our mind fails us nowa- 
days at the idea of this greatness and this barbarism ; but we 
discover that the barbarism was then the cause of the greatness, 
s in other times we might have seen, in the primitive slime 
and among the colossal ferns, ponderous monsters slowly wind 
their scaly backs, and tear the flesh from one another's sides 
with their misshapen talons; so now, at a distance, from the 
ht of our calm civilization, we see the battles of the theo- 
is, who, armed with syllogisms, bristling with text, cov- 
ered one another with filth, and labored to devour each other. 

Milton fought in the front rank, preordained to barbarism 
and greatness by his individual nature and the manners of the 
lime, capable of displaying in high prominence the logic, style, 
and spirit of his age. It is drawing-room life which trims men 
into shape : the society of ladies, the lack of serious interests, 
idleness, vanity, security, are needed to bring men to elegance, 
urbanity, fine and light humor, to teach the desire to please, the 
fear to become wearisome, a perfect clearness, a finished pre- 

uTstd acminst PfïUify: " " Ammadvfr- "Tenure of Kings and MagistraltB; " 

MAIhft Upon tbe RernoUJ^trant-R* Dc- *' Eikonoklaates; * " History of t^rii- 

leocc; *' " Dfjctrine and Diflciplinc of ain; '* " Defence of the Peuple of Kn^ 

tîivorce:" ** TeTrachorHon; '^ *' Trac- l^nd." 
UU on Education;" " Areopagitica; " 
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hare with Simon fished all night, and caught nothing." And 
Miiion bo^fnUjr replies: " If, we, fishing with Simon the 
apostle, can catch nothii^ ; see what you can catch with Simon 
Magus; for all his hooks and fishing imfdements he be- 
qneadied among yoo." Here a great savage laugh would break 
oM. The spectators saw a chann in this way of insinuating 
that his adversary was simoniacaJ. A little before, the latter 
says : " Tell me, is this liturgy good or evil ^ " Answer : " It 
b evil: repair the acheloian horn of your dilenuna, how you 
can, against the next push." The doctors wondered at the fine 
mythological simile and rejoiced to see the adversary so neatly 
compared to an ox, a beaten ox, a pagan ox. On the next page 
the Remonstrant said, by way of a spiritual and mocking re- 
proach: "Truly, brethren, you have not well taken the height 
of the pole." Answer : " No manrel ; there be many more that 
do txA take well the height of your pole, but will take better 
the declination of your altitude." Three quips of the same 
UTor follow one upon the other ; all this looked pretty. Else- 
where, Salmasius exclaiming " that the sun itself never be- 
held a more outrageous action " than the murder of the king, 
Milton cleverly answers, " The sun has beheld many things 
that blind Bernard never saw. But we are content you should 
mention the sun over and over. And it will be a piece of pru- 
dence in you so to do. For though our wickedness does not 
require it, the coldness of the defence that you are making 
does."' The mar\'ellous heaviness of these conceits betrays 
minds yet entangled in the swaddling-clothes of learning. The 
Reformation was the inauguration of free thought, but only 
the inauguration. Criticism was yet unborn ; authority still 
presses with a full half of its weight upon the freest and bold- 
est minds. Milton, to prove that it was lawful to put a king 
to death, quotes Orestes, the laws of Publicola, and the death 
of Nero. His " History of Britain " is a farrago of all the 
traditions and fables. Under every circumstance he adduces a 
text of Scripture for proof; his boldness consists in showing 
himself a bold grammarian, a valorous commentator. He is 
blindly Protestant as others were blindly Catholic. He leaves 
in its bondage the higher reason, the mother of principles ; he 
has but emancipated a subordinate reason, an interpreter of 

» " A Defence o( the People of England," Hittord, »î, n. 
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«wff tiMM», be « jfct kat half ana ! 

C^ we «tpett iMliMiiy Jwre? 
MMr idikii aoMrcn kaidt by eÉ 
•rltiltt ptrrdfif a dcjipaa. Mflto» co ww iy knocks his aartTsary 
ilowtt. A brtstltof pedmt, boia fnxn a Gredc lexicon and a 
iSjrfbc graiamar, Salmastus had dag cuBed opon the Eoglisb 
ptople a vocabalaj'}' of insulta and a iolîo of qnotatioiis. M Qton 
HtpUt» lo biin in the Eame stjrk; caJSag iàm a buffoon, 3 
nouttabêtâi " professor Irtobotarit," a Mr«d pedant, a nobody, 
• reglM, • hearties» being, a wretdi. an idiot, sacrit^ous, a 
•lave worthy of rods and a pitchfork. A dictionary of big 
Lai lit wordi passed between them. " Yon, who know so many 
Unik*)*^*! wIio read to inany books, who write so much about 
Ihttti, you arc yet but an ass." Finding the epithet good, he 
rtpMla and taoctihes it. " Oh, most drivelling of asses, you 
eonw riddtn by a woman, with the cured heads of bishops 
wtxim ymi had wnundcd, a little image of the great beast of the 
A|f<H'Alyp.«c I " 1 ii: emls by calling him savage beast, apostate, 
Aiul di'vil. " lX)ubt not that you are reserved for the same 
rml an Jndax, and tliat, driven by despair rather than repen- 
laniT, «l'tf-itiHiîtiistcd, you must one day hang yourself, and like 
yiMir rival, huriit asunder in your belly." ■ We fancy we are 
l(M«n(n{l Ui ttir hrllnwinf^ of two bulls. 

They had ;ill a Inill's ferocity. Milton was a good hater. He 
fiMtfihl with hiR jKn, as the Ironsides with the sword, inch by 
■ ' iiU ,T oonrcntratcd rancor and a fierce obstinacy. The 
Mill llic kin(5 (hen suffered (or eleven years of despotism. 
I'fli 1) nun rci allnl ihc Ivinishmcnis, confiscations, punishments, 
Ihf law vinbted .vysteniatically and relentlessly, the liberty 
of iln' Mihjecl attAcked hy a well-laid plot. Episcopal idola- 
I1V iMipotril on 4l>ri,suan conscàenocs, the faithful preachers 
dnven into the wilds of .\nieric»,«rj5iven up to the executioner 
•«d ih«> »fo»"k».* Such reminiscences arising in po«'erf«l minds. 
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stamped them with inexpiable hatred, and the writings of Mil- 
ton bear witness to a rancor wïiich is now unknown. The im- 
pression left by his ** Eîkonoklastcs *' ^ is oppressive. Phrase 
by phrase, harshly, bitterly, the king is refuted and accused to 
the last, without a minute's respite of accusation, the accused 
being credited with not the sb'gbiest good intention» the shght- 
cst excuse, the least show of justice, the accuser never for an 
instant digressing to or resting upon a general idea. It is a 
hand-to-hand fight, where every word takes effect, prolonged, 
obstinate, without dash and without weakness, full of a harsh 
and fixed hostility, where the only thought is how to wound 
most severely and to kill surely. Against the bishops, who 
were alive and powerful, his hatred flowed more violently still, 
and tlie fierceness of his envenomed metaphors hardly suffices to 
express it. Milton points to them ** basking in the sunny 
warmth of wealth and promotion/* like a brood of foul reptiles. 
'* The sour leaven of human traditions, mixed in one putrificd 
mass with the poisonous dregs of hypocrisie in the hearts of 
Frelates, ... is the serpent s egg that will hatch an Anti- 
christ wheresoever, and ingender the same monster as big or 
little as the lump is which breeds him." ^ 

So much coarseness and dulness was an outer breastplate, the 
mark and the protection of the superabundant force and life 



»ndcr Leifthtot», PrisonçT in the Fleet, 
Humbly ahewetU, 
" Tluit on Febr 17, t6jo. he was ap- 

E'ebeoiled ccmingf from SKcrmoti by a 
gh commission warrant» «nd dragged 
alon^ Itc Atrcet with bills and &tavei> to 
Loodon-housc That the gaoler of 
NevKatc being sent For, clapt bim in 
irai», and carried hrm wilK a sLrong 
power into a loatbsumr and ruinous 
doe-hoTc, full of r;ils and mice, that had 
DO lig^bt but a little ^rate, and the roof 
beînç uncuvercd. the snow and ram 
beat in upon him, haviiug no bedding, 
oor place to make a fire, but the ruins 
ol an old smoftliy chimney^ In thi;» 
ttoelûl place he was shut up for fifteen 
«eeks. nobody being suffered to cnme 
o«af him. till at Icnj^b hi<3 wife only 
was adinitled^ That the fourth day al- 
ter hi» commitment the pursuivant, 
wUb a mighty multitude, came to bis 
hoatt ti> search for ie»uit*s bookfi, and 
Qfed his wife in sucb a barbarous and 
inhuman manner as be is asbamed to 
expres-1 ; that they rifled every person 
and place» holding a pistol to the breast 
tj| a child of fivf year» old, Ihreatcn- 
iof to kin btm if he did not discover 
the book); that they broke open chests» 
pretKf^ bo»**- and carried away every- 



things even household stuff, apparel, 
arms, and other things; thai at the- end 
of fifteen wcek^ he waa served with i 
subpcEua, on an information laid 
Eieainst him by Sir Robert Heath, at- 
torn evgencral, wboBc dealing with him 
wai full of cruelty and deceit; but he 
was then sick, and, in the opinion of 
four physicians, thought to be poi- 
soned, because all bis hair and skin 
came olT; that in the height of this 
fiickne&s the cruel sentence was passed 
upon him mentioned in the year ]6ja, 
and executed Nov. 26 following, when 
he received thirty- six at ripe a upon bia 
n^iked back with a threefold cord, bis 
hands being tied to a stake, and then 
stood almost two hours in the pillory 
in the frost and finow, before he was 
branded in the facc^ bia nose slit, and 
bis ears cut off; that after this he was 
cjirried by water to the Fleet, and shut 
up in such a ronmi that he was never 
well, and after eijçht years was turned 
into the common gaol.'* 

■ An answer to tfïe " Eikon Basil ike," 
a work on the king'jj stdc. and attribut* 
ed to the king. 

■ *' Of Reforfnatlon in England»*' «to* 
164], p. 6i 
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lowers, . . . envy and cry down the industry of free reason- 
ing, under the terms of humour and innovation." ' He showed 
ihat truth " never comes into the world, but like a bastard, to 
the ignominy of him that brought her forth ; till Time, tlie mid- 
wife rather than the mother of truth, have washed and salted 
the infant, declared her legilimate." "■ He stood out in three 
or four writings against the flood of insults and anathemas, and 
dared even more ; he attacked the censorship before Parliament, 
though its own work ; he spoke as a man who is vvoundcd and 
oppressed, for whom a public prohibition is a jjcrsonal outrage, 
who is himself fettered by the fetters of the nation. He does 
not want the pen of a paid " licenser " to insult by its approval 
the first page of his book. He hates this ignorant and im- 
perious hand, and claims liberty of writing on the same grounds 
as he claims liberty of thought : 

" What advantage is it to be a man, over it is to be a boy at school, 

if wc have only escaped the ferula, to come under the fescue of an 
imprimatur? If serious and elaborate writings, as it they were no more 
than the theme of a grammar-lad under his pedagogue, must not be 
uttered without the cursory eyes of 3 temporizing and extemporizing 
licenser? He who is not trusted with his own actions, his drift not 
being known to be evil, and standing to the hazard of law and penalty. 
has no great argument to think himself reputed in the commonwealth 
wherein he was bom for other than a tool or a foreigner. When a man 
writes to the world, he summons up all his reason and deliberation to 
issiit hini; he searche.s meditates, is industrious, and likely consults 
and confers with his judicious friends: after all which done, he takes 
himself to be informed in what he writes, as well as any that wrote be- 
fore him; if in this, the most consummate act of his fidelity and ripe- 
ness, no years, no industry, no former proof of his ahilitics, can bring 
him to that state of maturity, as not to be still mistrusted and suspected, 
unless he carry ali his considerate diligence, all his midnight watchings, 
and expense of Palladian oil, to the hasty view of an unleisured licenser, 
perhaps much his younger, perhaps far his inferior in judgment, per- 
haps one who never knew the labour of hook writing; and if he b« 
not repulsed, or slighted, must appeiir in print hke a puny with his 
guardian, and his censor's hand on the back of his title to be his hail 
and surety, that he is no idiot or seducer; it cannot be but a dishonour 
and derogation to the author, to the book, to the privilege and dignity 
of learning." " 



' T>octTÎtic and Discipline of Di- 
;e," Mitiord, ii. 4- 
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Throw open, then, all the doors ; let there be ^ight ; let every 
man think, and bring his ihûughts lo tiie light. Dread not any 
divcrhities of opinion, rejoice in this great work ; why in&ult the 
laborers by the name of scliismatics and sectaries ? 

" Vet ihesc are the luen cried out against it>r schismatics and sec- 
taries, a£^ if. while the temple of the Lord was building, saaK cnttiag, 
sonte squ^Tiag the marbk-, others hewing the cedars, theie should be a 
sort of irrational men, who could not consider there must be many 
schisms and tnany dis»ection.^ niade in the quarry and in the limber ere 
the house of God can be builL .^nd when every stone is laid artfully 
together, it cannot be united into a contintiity, it cannot but he con- 
tiguous in this world: neither ran every piece cf the building be of 
one form; naj% rather the perfccticiD ctmsists in this, that out of many 
moderate varieties and brotherly dissimilitudes that are not -vastly dis- 
proportioaal, arises the goodly and the graceful symmetry that com- 
mends the whole pile and structure." " 

Milton triumphs here through sj-mpathy; he breaks forth 
into magnificent images, he displays in his stj'le the force which 
he perceives around him and in himself. He lauds the revolu- 
tion, and his praises seem like the blast of a tnimpet, to come 
from a brazen throat : 

*' Behold now this vast city, a city of refuge, the mansioti-housc of 
liberty, encompassed and surrounded with his protection; the shop of 
war has not there more anvils and hammers working, to fashion out 
iJie plates and instruments of armed justice in defence of betcagurcd 
truth, than there be pens and beads there, sitting by their studious 
lamps, musing, searching, revolving new notions and ideas wherewith 
to present, as witli their homage and their feality, the approaching 
reformation. . . . What could a man require more from a nation 
so pliant, and so prone to seek after knowledge? What wants there 
to such a towardiy and pregnant soil, but wise and faithful labourers, 
to make a knowing people, a nation of prophets, of sages, aad of 
worthies?** . , . Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant 
nation rousing herself like a strong man after sleep, and shaking her 
invincible locks : methinks I see her as an eagle mewing her mighty 
youth, and kitidltng her undazded eyes at the full midday beam; purg- 
ing and unsealing her long-abused sight at the fountain itself of heavenly 
radiance ; while the whole noise of timorous and flocking birds, with 
tluwe also that love the twilight flutter about, amazed at what she 
nieaiiK, and in their envious gabble would prognosticate a year of sects 
and schisms." " 

It is Milton who speaks, and it is Milton whom he unwittingly 
describes. 



>* " Arcopigitica," Htttord, iL 459. 
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With a sincere writer, doctrines foretell the style. The senti- 
ments and needs which form and govern his beliefs, construct 
and color his phrases. The same genius leaves once and again 
the same impress, in the thought and in the form. The power 
of logic and enthusiasm which explains the opinions of Milton, 
explains his genius. The sectary and the writer are one man, 
and we shall find the faculties of the sectary in the talent of the 
writer. 

When an idea is planted in a logical mind, it grows and fruc- 
tifies there in a multitude of accessory and explanatory Ideas 
which surround it, entangled among themselves, and form a 
thicket and a forest. The sentences in Milton are immense; 
page-long periods are necessary to enclose the train of so many 
linked arguments, and so many metaphors accumulated around 
the governing thought. In this great travail, heart and imagina- 
tion are shaken; Milton exults while he reasons, and the words 
come as from a catapult, doubling the force of their flight by 
their heavy weight. I dare not place before a modern reader 
the gigantic periods which commence the treatise " Of Refor- 
mation in England," We no longer possess the power of 
breath ; we only understand little short phrases ; we cannot fix 
our attention on the same point for a page at a time. We re- 
quire manageable ideas ; we have given up the big two-handed 
sword of our fathers, and we only carry a light foil, I doubt, 
however, if the piercing phraseology of Voltaire be more mor- 
tal than the cleaving of this iron mace : 

"If in less noble and almost meclianick arts he is not esteemed to 
deserve ihe name of a complcat architect, an excellent painter, or the 
like, that bears not a generous mind above the peasantly regard of 
wages and hire; much more must we think him a most imperfect and 
incompleat Divine, who is so far from being a contemner of filthy lucre; 
that his whole divinity is moulded and bred up in the beggarly and 
brutish hopes of a fat prebendary, deanery, or bishoprick." '* 

If Michael Angelo's prophets could speak, it would be in this 
style; and twenty times while reading it, we may discern the 
sculptor. 

The powerful logic which lengthens the periods sustains the 
images. If Shakespeare and the nervous poets embrace a pict- 
ure in the compass of a fleeting expression, break upon their 

i" ** Animadverstona upon ficmon^trants * Defence,** Mitlord, t. 334'-5. 
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metaphors with new ones, and exhibit successively in the same 
phrase the same idea in five or six different lorms, the abrupt 
motion of tlieir winged imagination autliorizes or explains these 
varied colors and these mingling flashes. More connected and 
more master of himself, Milton develops to the end the threads 
which these poets break. All his images display themselves in 
little poems, a sort of solid allegory, of which all the interde- 
pendent parts concentrate their light on the single idea which 
they are intended to embellish or demonstrate : 

" In this manner the prelates, . . . coming from a mean and 
plebeian life on a sudden to be lords of stately palaces, rich furniture, 
delicious fare, and princely attendance, thought the plain and home- 
spun verity of Christ's gospel unfit any longer to hold their lordships' 
acquaintance, unless the poor threadbare matron were put into better 
clothes: her chaste and modest veil surrounded with celestial beams, 
they overlaid with wanton tresses, and in a flaring tire bespeckled her 
with all the gaudy allurements of a whore." '* 

Politicians reply that this gaudy church supports royalty. 

" What greater debasement can there be to royal dignity, whose tow- 
ering and steadfast height rests upon the unmovable foundations of jus- 
tice, and heroic virtue, than to chain it in a dependence of subsisting, 
or ruining, to the painted battlements and gaudy rottenness of prclatry, 
which want but one pufF of the king's to blow them down like a paste- 
board house built of court-cards? " i^ 

Metaphors thus sustained receive a singular breadth, pomp, and 
majesty. They are spread forth without dashing together, like 
the wide folds of a scarlet cloak, bathed in light and fringed 
with gold. 

Do not take these metaphors for an accident. Milton lavishes 
them, like a priest who in his worship exhibits splendors and 
wins the eye, to gain the heart. He has been nourished by the 
reading of Spenser, Drayton, Shakespeare, Beaumont, all the 
most sparkling poets and the golden flow of the preceding age, 
though impoverished all around him and slackened within him- 
self, has become enlarged like a lake through being dammed up 
in his heart. Like Shakespeare, he imagines at every turn, and 
even out of turn, and scandalizes the classical and French taste. 



M " Ol Reformation in England." first 
book, Uitford, i. ;j. 
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" , . . As if ihey could make God earthly and fleshly, because they 
could not make themselves heavenly and spiritual; they began to draw 
down all the divine intercourse betwixt God and the soul, yea, the 
very shape of God himself, into an exterior and bodily form ; , . . . 
they hallowed it, they fumed up, they sprinkled it, they bedecked it, 
not in robes of pure innocency, but of pure linen, with other deformed 
and fantastic dresses, in palls and mitres, and gewgaws fetched from 
Aaron's old wardrobe, or the flaming vestry: then was the priest set 
to con his motions and his postures, his liturgies and his lurries, til! the 
soul by this means, of overbodytng herself, given up justly to fleshly 
delights, bated her wing apace downward; and finding the ease she 
had from her visible and sensuous colleague the body, in performance 
of religious duties, her pinions now broken, and flagging, shifted off 
from herself the labour of high soaring any more, forgot her heavenly 
flight, and left the dull and droîling carcase to plod on in the old road, 
and drudging trade of outward conformity." >^ 

If we did not discern here the traces of theological coarseness, 
we might fancy we were reading an imitator of the " Phîedo" and 
under the fanatical anger recognize the images of Plato. There 
is one phrase which for manly beauty and enthusiasm recalls the 
tone of the " Republic " : "I cannot praise a fugitive and 
cloistered virtue unexercised and unbreathed, that never sallies 
out and sees her adversary, but slinks out of the race where that 
tmmortal garland is to be run for, not without dust and heat." '• 
But Milton is only Platonic by his richness and exaltation. 
For the rest, he is a man of the Renaissance, pedantic and 
harsh ; he insults the Pope, who, after the gift of Pepin le Bref, 
" never ceased baiting and goring the successors of his best 
I-ord Constantine, what by his barking curses and excommuni- 
cations "j^" he is mythological in his defence of the pfess, 
showing that formerly " no envious Juno sat cross-legged over 
the nativity of any man's intellectual offspring." ^* It matters 
little : these teamed, familiar, grand images, whatever they be, 
are powerful and natural. Superabundance, like crudity, here 
only manifests the vigor and lyric dash which Milton's char- 
acter had foretold. r 

Passion follows naturally; exaltation brings it with the im* 
ages. Bold expressions, exaggeration of style, cause us to hear 

" " P' ÇtfonnalioB in England," chsnee, tiath drawn down from of old 

. » ''• "•'•'ofo, I, 3. to this pfesrnt, in her huge dragnrt, 

~ . HÎ"'Ç>°Ç''"' . "• *"""■ whether fish or siawted. shelfs or 

" UI Keformauoo in England, shrubs, unpicked, uncho^en. those are 

hook t«ond. Hfl. the fathem." ("Of Frditical Episco- 

« ■• Areopigitica," 11. 406. •• Whalso- p»cy," Mitford.) 
^rrr time, or the heedless hand of blîad 
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the vibrating voice ol the suffering man, indignant and deter- 
mined. 

" For books arc not absolutely dead things, but do contain a potency 
of life in them to be as active as that soul was whose progeny they are ; 
nay, they do preserve as in a vial the purest efficacy and extraction of 
that living intellect that bred them. I know they are as lively, and as 
vigorously productive, as those fabulous dragon's teeth: and being 
sown up and down, may chance to spring up armed men. And yet, on 
the other hand, unless wariness be used, as good almost kill a man as 
kill a good I>ook; who kills a man kills a reasonable creature. God's 
image; but he who destroys a good book, kills reason itself, kills the 
image of God, as it were, in the eye. Many a man lives a burden to the 
earth: but a good book is the precious life-blood of a master-spirit, 
embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a lite beyond life. It is true, 
no age can restore a life, whereof, perhaps, there is no great loss; and 
revolutions of ages do not oft recover the loss of a rejected truth, for 
the want of which whole nations fare the worse. We should be wary, 
therefore, what persecution we raise against the living labours of pub- 
lic men, how we spill that seasoned life of man, preserved and stored 
up in books; since we see a kind of homicide may be thus committed, 
sometimes a martyrdom; and if it extend to the whole impression, a 
kind of massacre, whereof the execution ends not in the slaying of an 
elemental life, but strikes at the ethereal and fifth essence, the breath 
of reason itself; slays an immortality rather than a life," ^'' 

This energy is sublime ; the man is equal to the cause, and never 
did a loftier eloquence match a loftier truth. Terrible expres- 
sions overwhelm the book-tyrants, the profaners of thought, the 
assassins of liberty. " The council of Trent and the Spanish in- 
quisition, engendering together, brought forth or perfected those 
catalogues and cxpurging indexes, that rake through the entrails 
of many an old good author, with a violation worse than any 
that could be offered to his tomb." " Similar expressions lash 
the carnal minds which believe without thinking, and make their 
servility into a religion. There is a passage which, by its bitter 
familiarity recalls Swift, and surpasses him in all loftiness of im- 
agination and genius: 

"A man may be an heretic in the truth, and it he believes things 
only because his pastor says so, , . , the very truth he holds be- 
comes his heresy. ... A wealthy man. addicted to his pleasure 
and to his profits, finds religion to be a traffic so entangled, and of so 
many piddling accounts, that of all mysteries he cannot skill to keep a 
stock going upon that trade. . . . What does he therefore, but re- 



** " Arcopagitics," Mitford, iî. 400. 
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solves to give over toiling, and to find himself out some factor, to whose 
care and credit he may commit the whole managing of his religious 
affairs; some divine of note and estimation that must he. To him he 
adheres, resigns the whole warehouse of his religion, with all the locks 
and keys, into his custody : and indeed makes the very person of that 
man his religion. ... So that a man may say his religion is now no 
more within himself, but is become a dividual movable, and goes atid 
comes near him, according as that good man frequents the house. He 
entertains him. gives him gifts, feasts him, lodges him; his religion 
coines home at night, prays, is liberally supped, and sumptuously laid 
to sleep; rises, is saluted, and after the malmsey, or some well -spiced 
bruage, ... his religion walks abroad at eight, atid leaves his kind 
entertainer in the shop trading all day without his religion." ** 

He condescended to mock for an instant, with what piercmg 
irony we have seen. But irony, piercing as it may bCj seems to 
him weak." Hear him when he comes to himself, when he re- 
turns to open and serious invective, when after tK - ramal be- 
liever he overwhelms the carnal prelate : 

" The table of communion, now become a table of separation, stands 
like an exalted platform upon the brow of the quire, fortified with bul- 
wark and barricado, to keep off the profane touch of the laics, whilst 
the obscene and surfeited priest scruples not to paw and mammoc the 
sacramental bread, as familiarly as his tavern biscuit." *• 

He triumphs in believing that all these profanations are to be 
avenged. The horrible doctrine of Calvin has once more fixed 
men's gaze on the dogma of reprobation and everlasting dam- 
nation. Hell in hand, Milton menaces; he is drunk with jus- 
tice and vengeance amid the abysses which he opens, and the 
brands which he wields : 

" They shall be thrown downe eternally into the darkest and deepest 

Gulfe of Hell, where, under the despigktfuU controule, the trample and 
spume of all the other Damned, that in the anguish of their Torlure 
shall have no other ease than to exercise a Raving and Bestiait Tyranny 
over them as their Slaves and Negro's, they shall remaine in that plight 
for ever, the basrsi, the lowrrmoit, the most dejected, most underfool, 
ar-l dûTtmetrodden Vassals of Perdition." =' 



■ When he is simply comic;, he be- 
comes, like Ho^anh and Swift, eccen- 
trie, rude and farcical. *' A Dîshop'9 
foot thai hai all hil tort, msugre the 
goBt. and a tinen sock over it, is the 
apCest étutiïem of the prelate himself; 
no, being ■ pluralist, may, uiider one 
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benefices, tieside the irreae metropolitan 
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Mil ford. i. 17. 

" Ibid. i. 71. [The old spelling liia 
been rctaiaeii in this passase. — T>.] 
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tbetr gold than of tlwir starry light? . . . Come therefore, O thou 
that hast the seven stars in thy right hand, appoint thy chosen priests 
according to their orders aod courses of old, to minister before thee, 
and duly to press and pour out the consecrated oil into ihy holy and 
erer-iMuning Unips. Tbou hast sent out the spirit of prayer upon ihy 
servants over all the land to this effect, and stirred up their vows as the 
soend of naay waters about thy throne. . . . O perfect and accotn- 
plidi thy g^orioos acts I . . . Come forth out of ihy royal chatnbcrs, 
O Prince of aO Idogs of dte earth ! put on the visible robes of thy im- 
perial n a jes^ , take up that nniimtted sceptre which thy Almighty Father 
haA beqneatbed thee; for now the voice of iby bride calls thcc, and 
all uejliucs sigk to be rcoewed." ** 

This sof^ of sapp&catàaa and joy is an outpouring of splendors ; 
and if we seardi all literatttre, we in-ill hardly bid a poet equal 
Id this writer of prose. 

Is be tmly a prose-writer? Entangled dialectics, a heavy 
and awkward "W"^. fanatical and ferocious rusticity, an epic 
gmdenr of •^•^'•••"^ and superabtmdant images, the blast and 
Ac iprMcssncss of hafbaUk and all-powerful p a s sio n, the 
ti i tJîiBÎty of i^ligioiis and lyric exahation ; we do not reoogatze 
in these featmes a man bom to explain, persuade, and prove. 
T^ adiQisaicbni and coaneness of the time have blunted or 
I lasted Ibs kgic- Inagfinatjoo and enthusiasm carried him awaj 
and endiaxned him in roetafiliar. Thus <bzded or marred, he 
cDoUl not prodncK a perfect woric; he did bnt write oseful tracts, 
oMta ftvA by pcactkal interests and aetnal hale, and fine iso- 
by ixBsion with a grand idea, and by 
At sadden bnst of genas. Yet. in all these ajn n d oa cd fiag- 
, ibe OBB ébomn m tes entirety. The f^Mcsodc and lyric 

s «d as M Ac pMSt : the 

«f ^sfaadng euuual effects, ^id of being éhakcn by 

MStoo's two careers, and we vfll 
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And speaks of 

" All the sea-girt îsles. 
That, like to rich and various gems, rntay 
The unadorned bosom of the deep ; " * 

And 



• • ••• 
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" Thai undisturbed song of pure concent, 
Aye .sung before the sapphire-colour'd throne. 
To Him that sits thereon, 
With saintly shout, and solemn jubilee; 
Where the bright Seraphim, in burning row. 
Their loud-uplifted angel -irumpcts blow." * 

He gathered into full nosegays the flowers scattered through the 
other poets: 

" Ye valleys low, where the mild whispers use 
Of shades, and wanton winds, and gushing brooks. 
On whose fresh lap the swart-star sparely looks; 
Throw hillief all your quaint cnamell'd eyes. 
That on the green turf suck (he honied showers, 
And purple all the ground with vernal flowers. 
Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies, 
The tufted crow-loe, and pale jes-saraine, 
The while pink, and the pansy frcak'd with jet, 
The glowing violet. 

The musk -rose, and the well -attired woodbine. 
With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head, 
And every flower that sad embroidery wears ; 
Bid amaranthus all his beauty shed. 
And daffadillies fill Iheir cups with tears, 
To slrew the lauréat herse where Lycid lies," • 

When still quite young, on his quitting Cambridge, lie inclined 
to the magnificent and grand ; he wanted a great flowing verse, 
an ample and sounding strophe, vast periods of fourteen and 
four-and -twenty lines. He did not face objects on a level, as a 
mortal, but from on high, like those archangels of Goethe,^ who 
embrace at a glance the whole ocean lashing its coasts and the 
earth rolling on, wrapped in the harmony of the fraternal stars. 
It was not life that he felt, like the masters of the Renaissance, 
but grandeur, like JEschylus, and the Hebrew seers," manly and 



* •* Comas.* 
'••Oit ai 

• ■' I.yddis, 



' line* 21-23. 

m Solemn Muiick,'^ Vmti 

" lineï lafrrsT, 
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lyric 'fipirlts like his own, who, nourished like him in religious 
enntions and continuous enthusiasm, like him displayed sacer- 
dotal pomp and majesty. To express such a sentiment, images, 
'•and poetiy addressed only to the eyes, were not enough ; sounds 
also were requisite, and that more introspective poetry whicii, 
purged from corporeal shows, could reach the soul. Milton 
was a musician ; his hjTTins rolled with the slowness of a meas- 
ured song and the gravity of a declamation ; and he seems him- 
self to be describing his art in these incomparable verses, which 
are evolved like the solemn harmony of an anthem : 

" But else, in rfeep of night, when drowsiness 
Halh lock'd up mortaj sense, then listen I 
To the celestial sirens' harmony. 
That sil upon the nine infolded spheres. 
And sing to those that hold the vital shears. 
And turn the adamantine spindle round. 
On which the fate of Gods and men is wound. 
Sudi sweet compulsion doth in musick lie. 
To lull the daughters of Necessity, 
And keep unsteady Nature to her law. 
And the low world it; measured motion draw 
After the heavenly tunc, which none can hear 
Of human mould, with gross unpurged ear." • 



With his style, his subjects differed; he compacted and en- 
nobled the poet's domain as well as his language, and conse- 
crated his thoughts as well as his words. He who knows the 
true nature of poetry soon finds, as Milton said a little later, 
what despicable creatures *' libidinous and ignorant poetasters " 
are, and to what religious, glorious, splendid use poetrj- can be 
put in things divine and htmian. " These abilities, wheresoever 
they be found, are the inspired gift of God, rarely bestowed, but 
yet to some (though most abuse) in every nation : and are of 
power, beside the office of a pulpit, to imbreed and cherish in a 
greal people the seeds of virtue and public civility, to allay the 
perturbations of the mind, and set the affections in right tune ; 
to celebrate in glorious and lofty hjinns the throne and equi- 
page of God's almightiness, and what he works, and what he 
suffers to be wrought with high providence in his church ; to 
sing the victorious agonies of martyrs and saints, the deeds and 

• " Arcade*," line* 61-J3. 
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triumphs of just and pious nations, doing valiantly through 
faith against the enemies of Christ." ^" 

In fact, from the first, at St. Paul's School and at Cambridge, 
he had written paraphrases of the Psalms, then composed odes 
on the Nativity, Circumcision, and the Passion. Presently ap- 
peared sad poems on the " Death of a Fair Infant," *' An Epi- 
taph on the Marchioness of Winchester " ; then grave and 
noble verses " On Time," " At a solemn Mustek " ; a sonnet 
" On his being arrived to the Age of Twenty-three," " his late 
spring which no bud or blossom shew'th." At last we have him 
in the countrj- with his father, and the hopes, dreams, first en- 
chantments of youth, rise from his heart like the morning breath 
of a summer's day. But what a distance between these calm and 
bright contemplations and the warm youth, the voluptuous 
"Adonis" of Shakespeare! He walked, used his eyes, lis- 
teoed ; there his joys ended ; they are but the poetic joys of the 
soul: 

" To hear the lark begin his flight, 

And singing, startle the dull night, 

From his watch-tower in the skies, 

Till (he dafiple dawn doth rise ; . . . 

While the plowman, near at hand, 

Whistles o'er the furrow'd land. 

And the mîllc-maid singeth hiithe, 

And the mower whets his sithe, 

And every shepherd tells his tale 

Under the hawthorn in the dale." *' 

To see the village dances and gayety ; to look upon the " high 

triumphs " and the " busy hum of men " in the " tower'd cities "; 

above all, to abandon himself to melody, to the divine roll of 

sweet verse, and the charming dreams which they spread before 

^ us in a golden light ; this is alt ; and presently, as if he had 

ne too far, to counterbalance this eulogy of visible joys, he 

"summons Melancholy : 

" Come, pensive Nnn. devout and pure, 
Sober, stedfast, and demure. 
All in a rohc of darkest grain, 
Flowing with majestick train. 
And sable stoic of Cypress lawn 
Over thy decent shoulders drawn. 



•* "* The Rcasjn of CTiurch Govcrn- 
nent," book 11. Mttford, i. t47. 



"■'L' Allegro," Iidh 4i-£B. 
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'^h'nh iiiiilwii»! il nxif " retains the «lenre aad the twili^it im- 
QET tnor sisiide ; now in 

" The a tinDuM cJu y atetj paie. . > - 
Willi 'i"*^^^f pfflais wBB^ piuuC 

; a (tun religicms light , " "^ 



Now again in the redrement of the study, where the cricket 
dnrps. «bere the lamp of labor shines, where tiie mind, alone 
witfa tfae noble miiKls of the past, may 

The ^trit a< Plato, to onfoUf 
what wii l<ri or what rait *^f"— " hold 
£Jk im i uiu i lal aiind, uiat natii iwwm it 
Her mai tff wm ta this Qeslilr nook." ^* 

Bt «0» fikd with this lofty piàlosoçby. Wbatrver the tan- 
goage be osed. English, Italian, or Latin, whatever the kind of 
verse, sonnets, hymns, stanzas, tragedy or epic be always re- 
lazBcd to it. He praised everywhere chaste love, piety, gener- 
osity, heroic force. It was not from scrapie, but it was innate in 
him ; his chief need and faculty led him to noble conceptions. 
He took a delight in admiring, as Shakespeare in creating, as 
Swift in destroying, as Byron in combadsg, as Spenser in 
dreaming. Even on ornamental poems, which were only em- 
ployed to exMbit costomes and introduce fairy-tales, in 
Masques. like those of Ben Jonaon. he impressed his own char- 
acter. They were amusements for the casde : he made oat of 
them lectures on magnanimity and constancy: one of them, 
" Comus," well worked out, with a complete otiginaitty and 
extraordinary elevation of style, is perhaps his masterpiece, and 
is simply the eulogy of virtue. 
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Here at the beginning we are in the heavens. A spirit, de- 
scended in the midst of wild woods, repeats this ode : 

" Before the starry threshold of Jove's court 
My mansion is, where those immortal shapes 
Of bright aerial spirits hve insphered 
In regions mitd of calm and serene air. 
Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot. 
Which men call earth ; and, with low-thoughted car* 
&}nfined, and pcster'd in this pinfold here. 
Strive to keep up a frail and feverish being, 
Unmindful of the crown that Virtue gives, 
After this mortal change, to her true servants, 
Amongst the enthron'd Gods on sainted seats." *' 

Such characters cannot speak: they sing. The drama is an 
antique opera, composed like the " Prometheus," of solemn 
hymns. The spectator is transported beyond the real world. 
He does not listen to men, but to sentiments. He hears a con- 
cert, as in Shakespeare; the " Comus " continues the "Mid- 
summer Night's Dream," as a choir of deep men's voices con- 
tinues the glowing and sad symphony of the instruments : 

" Through the perplex'd paths of this drear wood, 
The nodding horror of whose shady brows 
Threats the forlorn and wandering passenger," ^* 

Strays a noble lady, separated from her two brothers, troubled 
by the " sound of riot and ill-managed merriment " which she 
hears from afar. The son of Circe the enchantress, sensual 
Comus enters with a charming rod in one hand, his glass in the 
other, amid the clamor of men and women, with torches in their 
hands. " headed like sundry sorts of wild beasts " ; it is the 
hour when 

" The sounds and seas, with all their finny drove, 
Now to the moon in wavering morrice move ; 
And, on the tawny sands and shelves 
Trip the pert faeries and the dapper elves." 1^ 

The lady is terrified, and sinks on her knees ; and in the misty 
(orms which float above in the pale light, perceives the mysteri- 
ous and heavenly guardians who watch over her life and honor : 

" O, welcome, pure-eyed Faith : white-handed Hope, 
Thou hovering angel, girt with golden wings; 

""Connt," linu i-ri. "Ibid. liaci 37-3$. "Ibid, linci 1 15-118. 
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And thou, unblcmisti'd form of Chastity, 

I sec ye visibly, and now believe 

That He, the Supreme good, t' whom all thing* ill 

Are but as slavish officers of vengeance, 

Would send a glistering guardian, if need were. 

To keep my life and honour unassail'd. 

Was I deceived, or did a sable cloud 

Turn forth her silver lining on the night!* 

I did not err; there does a sable cloud 

Turn forth her silver lining on the night, 

And casts a gleam over this tufted grove." '* 

She calls her brothers in " a soft and solemn-breathing sound," 
which " rose like a stream of rich distill'd perfumes, and stole 
upon the air," "* across the " violet-embroider'd vale," to the dis- 
solute god whom she enchants. He comes disguised as a, 
" gentle shepherd," and says : 

" Can any mortal mixture of earth's mould 
Breathe such divine, enchanting ravishment? 
Sure something holy lodges in that breast. 
And with these raptures moves the vocal air 
To testify his hidden residence. 
How sweetly did they float upon the wings 
Of silence, through the empty-vaulted night. 
At every fall .smoothing the raven down 
Of darkness, till it smiled ! I have oft heard 
My mother Circe with the syrens three, 
Amidst the flowcry-kirtted Naiades, 
Culling their potent herb.s and baleful drugs; 
Who, as they sung, would take the prison'd soul, 
And lap it in Elysium ; Scylla wept. 
And chid her barking waves into attention. . . . 
But such a sacred and home-fett delight. 
Such sober certainty of waking bliss, 
I never heard till now." ^^ 

They were heavenly songs which Comus heard; Milton d< 
scribes, and at the same time imitates them ; he makes us under- 
stand the saying of his master Plato, that virtuous melodies teacbj 
virtue. ^ 

Circe's son has by deceit carried oflF the noble lady, and seats 
her, with " nerves all chained up," in a sumptuous palace before 
a table spread with all dainties. She accuses him, resists, insults 



* " Comoa," Unci stj-us. 
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~ Waes Icjt. 
2^ -HBfftutfflf Vxit;. kose pssarrs. aad f «d u!k. 
3hc msKB in- >«i4 asd ûniih a^ of sin. 
les IB âefiic3ze=a 10 die icvard parts: 
"The sent f7r>s-i txntyi hy conagko. 
luibj&i g » x3Mi ïmSirBics. dU ibe qnite lose 
i^K iKiiiiK ^'jfKJiv €>f bn* &?t being. 
Snd asT âow tiâdt and gjootnj shadows damp. 
C4t Beea ia d k ar mi ranlts and scpnlchm 
LJ np uJi^ aad MUing br a oev-madc grave. 
Af kcï » lem the body that it loved." ** 

"A cdld iSiBdâcrii^ deir dips all o'er ** Comas: he presents a 
aç' en v^Dc: ax ibe same instant the brothers. led by the attend- 
ant SpÊrÂ. tik2i npoa faim iiîtfa swords drawn. He flees. carT>-- 
inz ctff iâs^ magic wand. To free the exchanted lady, they 
smsmaa Sabtiia, the benevolent naiad, who sits 

" VmSer dbe gUssr. cooL translucent wav«, 
la tm i ite J braids of lilies knitting 
the loose train of thy (her) amber-dropping hair.** ~ 

The ** g*>ddcs5 of the silver lake " rises lightly from her " coral- 
parcQ bed," and her chariot " of turkis blue and emerald-green " 
sesberdoim 

" Bt the mshy- fringed bank. 
Where grows the willow, and the osier dank.'* *• 

SprinkïfA by this cool and chaste hand, the lady leaves the 
" venom "d seat " which held her spell-bound; the brothers, with 
thejr sister, reign peacefully in their father's palace: and the 
Spirit, who has conducted all, pronounces this ode. in which 
poetry- leads up to philosophy : the voluptuous light of an Ori- 
emal legend beams on the Elysium of the good, and all the 
splendors of nature assemble to render virtue more seductive. 

" To the ocean now I fly, 
And those happy climes that lie 
Where day never shuts his eye 
Up in the broad fields of the sky : 

■ " CoŒii»," line» 463-473. It is the " Ibid. line» 86i-8ij. 

eUcT brother who otters these lines ■* Ibid, line Sgo. 

vbes speaking of his sister.— T*. 
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There I suck the liquid air 

All amidst ihe gardens fair 

Of Hesperus, and his dangfaters three 

That sing about ihc golden tree: 

Along the crisped shades and bowers 

Re>-els the spruce and jocund spring: 

The Graces, and the rosy-bosom'd Hcjur», 

Thither all their bounties bring ; 

There eternal Summer dwells. 

And west winds, with musky wing, 

About the cedar'n alleys fling 

Nard and cassia's balmy smells. 

Iris there with humid bow 

Waters the odorous bonks, that blow 

Flowers of more mingled hew 

Than her purfled scarf can shew ; 

And drenches with Hysian dew 

(List, morulss if your cars be trtie) 

Beds of hyacinth and rt>ses. 

Where young Adonis ofi reposes. 

Waxing well of his deep wound 

In slumber soft; and oti the ground 

Sadly sits ihc Assyrian queen : 

But far above in spangled sheen 

Cdestia) Capid, her famed son. advanced 

Holds his dear Psyche sweet entranc«d 

After her wandering labours long, 

Till free consent the gods among 

Make her his eternal bride. 

And from her fair unspotted side 

Two blissful twins are to be horn. 

Youth and Joy : so Jove hat h sworn. 

But now my task is smoothly done, 

I can fly, or I can run 

Quickly to the green earth's end. 

Where the bow'd welkin slow doth bend : 

And from thence can soar as soon 

To the comers of the moott. 

Mortal.^, that would follow me. 

Love Virtue, she alone is free: 

She can teach ye how to climb 

Higher than the sphery chirae ; 

Or. if Virtue feeble were. 

Heaven itself would Stoop to her." ** 

Ought I to have pointed out the awkwardnesses, strange- 
nesses, exaggerated expressions, the inheritance of the Renais- 

""Como»," line» 9;4S-i<u3, 
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a philosophical quarrel, the work oE a rcasoner and a 
nuanist? I did not perceive these faults. AH was eflfaced be- 
fare the specucle of the bright Renaissance, transfonned by 
aostere philosophy, and of sublimity worshipped upon an altar 
of flowers. 

That. I think, was his last profane poem. Already, in the one 
«bkb foUowed, " Lycidas," celebrating in the style of Vergil the 
death of a beloved friend.-* he suffers Puritan wrath and pre- 
possessions to shine through, inveighs against the bad teaching 
and tyranny of the bishops, and speaks of *' that two-h.inded 
engine at the door, ready to smite (but) once, and smite no 
more." On his return from Italy, controversy and action car- 
ried him away; prose begins, poetry is arrested. From time to 
time a patriotic or religious sonnet breaks the long silence: now 
to praise the chief Puritans, Cromwell. Vane, Fairfax; now to 
celebrate the death of a pious lady, or the life of a " virtuous 
young lady": once to pray God "to avenge his slaughter'd 
saints," the unhappy Protestants of Piedmont, " whose bones lie 
scatter 'd on the Alpine mountains cold " ; again, on his second 
wife, dead a year after their marriage, his well-beloved " saint " 
— " brought to me like Alcestis, from the grave. , , , came, 
vested all in white, pure as her mind "; loyal friendships, sor- 
rows bowed to or subdued, aspirations generous or stoical, which 
reverses did but purify. Old age came; cut off from power, 
action, even hope, he returned to the grand dreams of his youth. 
As of old, he went out of this lower world in search of the sub- 
lime; for the actual is petty, and the familiar seems dull. He 
selects his new characters on the verge of sacred antiquity, as he 
selected his old ones on the verge of fabulous antiquity, because 
distance adds to their stature; and habit, ceasing to measure, 
ceases also to depreciate them. Just now we had creatures of 
fancy: Joy, daughter of Zephyr and Aurora; Melancholy, 
daughter of Vesta and Saturn; Comus, son of Circe, ivy- 
crowned, god of echoing woods and turbulent excess. Now we 
have Samson, the dcspiser of giants, the elect of Israel's God, the 
destroyer of idolaters, Satan and his peers, Christ and his angels; 
they come and rise before our eyes like superhuman statues; and 
their far removal, rendering vain our curious hands, preserves 
our admiration and their majesty. We rise further and higher, 

• ■ Edward King, died in 1637. 
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to the origin of things, amongst eternal beings, to the com- 
mencement of thought and Hfe, to the battles of God, in this un- 
known world where sentiments and existences, raised above the 
ken of man, elude his judgment and criticism to command his 
veneration and awe ; the sustained song of solemn verse unfolds 
the actions of these shadowy figures; and then we experience 
tlie same emotion as in a cathedral, while the music of the organ 
rolls along among the arches, and amidst the brilliant light of 
the taper clouds of incense hide from our view the colossal 
columns. 

But if the heart remains unchanged, the genius has become 
transformed. Manliness has supplanted youth. The richness 
has decreased, the severity has increased. Seventeen years of 
fighting and misfortune have steeped his soul in religious ideas. 
Mythology has yielded to theology; the habit of discussion has 
ended by subduing tlie lyric flight; accumulated learning by 
choking the original genius. The poet no more sings sublime 
verse, he relates or harangues, in grave verse. He no longer 
invents a personal style; he imitates antique tragedy or epic. 
In " Samson Agonistes " he hits upon a cold and lofty tragedy, 
in " Paradise Regained " on a cold and noble epic; he com- 
poses an imperfect and sublime poem in " Paradise Lost." 

Would to Heaven he could have written it as he tried, in the 
shape of a drama, or better, as the " Prometheus " of ^tschylus, 
as a lyric opera! A peculiar kind of subject demands a peculiar 
kind of style; if you resist, you destroy your work, too happy if, 
in the deformed medley, chance produces and preserves a few 
beautiful fragments. To bring the supernatural upon the scene, 
you must not continue in your every -day mood ; if you do, you 
look as if you did not believe in it. Vision reveals it, and the 
style of vision must express it. When Spenser writes, he 
dreams. We listen to the happy concerts of his aerial music, 
and the varying train of his fanciful apparitions unfolds like a 
vapor before our accommodating and dazzled gaze. When 
Dante writes, he is rapt; and his cries of anguish, his transports, 
the incoherent succession of his infernal or mystical phantoms, 
carry us with him into the invisible world which he describes. 
Ecstasy alone renders visible and credible the objects of ecstasy. 
If you tell us of the exploits of the Deity as you tell us of Crom- 
well's, in a grave and lofty tone, we do not see God; and as He 
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constitutes tlie whole of your poem, we do not see anything. 
We conclude that you have accepted a tradition, that you adom 
it with the fictions of your mind, that you are a preacher, not a 
prophet, a decorator, not a poet. We find that you sing of God 
as the vulgar pray to him, after a formula learnt, not from spon- 
taneous emotion. Change your style, or, rather if you can, 
change your emotion. Try and discover in yourself the ancient 
fervor of psalmists and apostles, to recreate the divine legend, to 
experience the sublime agitations by which the inspired and dis- 
turbed mind perceives God; then the grand lyric verse will roll 
on, laden with splendors. Thus roused, we shall not have to 
examine whether it be Adam or Messiah who speaks; we shall 
not have to demand that they shall be real, and constructed by 
the hand of a psychologist ; we shall not trouble ourselves with 
their puerile or unlooked-for actions; we shall be carried away, 
we shall share in your creative madness; we shall be drawn 
onward by the flow of bold images, or raised by the combination 
of gigantic metaphors; we shall be moved like ^ïlschylus, when 
his thunder-stricken Prometheus hears the universal concert of 
rivers, seas, forests, and created beings, lament with him,*" as 
David before Jehovah, for whom a thousand years are but as 
yesterday, who " carriest ihem away as with a flood; in the 
morning they are like grass which groweth up." " 

But the age of metaphysical inspiration, long gone by, had not 
yet reappeared. Far in the past Dante was fading away; far in 
the future Goethe lay unrevealed. People saw not yet the pan- 
theistic Faust, and that incomprehensible nature which absorbs 
all varying existence in her deep bosom ; they saw no longer the 
mystic paradise and immortal Love, whose ideal light envelops 
souls redeemed. Protestantism had neither altered nor renewed 
the divine nature ; the guardian of an accepted creed and ancient 
tradition, it had only transformed ecclesiastical discipline and the 
doctrine of grace. It had only called the Christian to personal 
salvation and freedom from priestly rule. It had only remodelled 
man, it had not recreated the Deity. It could not produce a 
divine epic, but a human epic. It could not sing the battles and 

Àjr^pdtitov yriAnffjua, ra^^iJTop tm -w, 

— " Prametheus Vînctus," ed. Hcffflann, p. jfB?» line 88.— T». 
'Psilm xc. s> 
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[Dear kantcd poet, you would have been better pleased if one 
^dyoor three wives, as an apt pupil, had uttered to you by way 
[«f coodnsion the above solid theoretical maxim. They did 
rtt to yoQ> this is a scene from your own household : 

** So spake oar general mother; and, with eyes 

Of conjugal attraction anreproved 

And meek surrender, half-embracing lean'd 

Oo our first father; half her swelling breast 

Naked met his, under the flowing gold 

Of her loose tresses hid ; he, in delight 

Both of her beauty and submissive charms, 

Smiled with supérieur love, . . . and press'd her matron Hp 

Wtth kisses pure." " 

TKs Adam entered Paradise via England. In that country he 
Jeamed respectability, and studied moral speechifying. Let us 
hear this man before he has tasted of the tree of knowledge. 
A bachelor of arts, in his inaugural address, could not utter more 
fitly and nobly a greater number of pithless sentences: 

" Fair consort, the hour 
Of night, and all things now retired to rest, 
Mind us like repose; since God hath set 
Lat>our and rest, as day and night, to men 
Successive ; and the timely dew of sleep. 
Now falling with soft slumbrous weight, inclines 
Our eyelids ; other creatures all day long 
Rove idle, unemploy'd, and less need rest: 
Man hath his daily work of body or mind 
Appointed, which declares his dignity, 
And the regard of Heaven on all his ways ; 
While other animals «nactive range. 
And of their doings God takes no account." •' 

A very useful and excellent Puritanical exhortation! This is 
English virtue and morality ; and at evening, in every family, it 
can be read to the children like the Bible. Adam is your true 
paterfamilias, with a vote, an M.P., an old Oxford man, con- 
sulted at need by his wife, dealing out to her with prudent 
measure the scientific explanations which she requires. This 
night, for instance, the poor lady had a bad dream, and Adam, 

■•■ ParadiK LoM." line* «i-scb. "IbiA lin« eiOH&ii. 

VouU.— 8 
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Taskes, aot well jotn'd. iackgant; bnt bring 
Taste aba tMStt nphdd wiib kiadliest change." ** 

svett wine, peny, creams : scatters flowers and leai'es 

the table. Wliai an exceUent housewife ! What a great 

roles she wM gain among the country squires, when Adam 

ioT ParliamcnL Adam belongs to the Opposition, is a 

a Puritan. 

He " walks forth ; without more train 
Acmaqmiied than with his own complete 
PericelioBs: in bimseti* was all his state. 
More soknm than the tedious pomp that wails 
Ob princes, when their rich retinDc long 
Of boirses led, and grooms besmeared with gold, 
Dazdes the crowd." *'' 

epic is changed into a political poem, and we have just 
heatd an epigram against power. The preliminary ceremonies 
ve somewhat long; fortunately, the dishes being uncooked, 
"bo fear lest dinner cool." The angel, though ethereal, eats 
: a Lincolnshire farmer; 



" Nor seemingly 
The angel, nor in mist, the common gloss 
Of theologians; but with keen dispatch 
Of real hanger, and concoctix'c heat 
To transubstantiate: what redounds, transpires 
Through spirits with ease." '" 



Al table Eve listens to the angel's stories, then discreetly rises 
at dessert, when they are getting into politics. English ladies 
may learn by her example to perceive from their lord's faces 
vbea they arc " entering on studious thoughts aljstruse." The 
jcx does not mount so high. A wise lady prefers her husband's 
lalk to that of strangers. " Her husband the relater she pre- 
fered." Now Adam hears a little treatise on astronomy. He 
judes, like a practical Englishman : 

" But to linow 
That which before us ties in daily life, 
Is the prime wbdora : what is more, is futne. 
Or emptiness, or fond impertinence ; 




"" PandiK Loit," book v. lines jjj- 



" Ibid, lines 3SI-3S7. 
* tbid. lines 434-439. 
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And renders as, m thiags that 
Ustvadked. nopreparcd, and stfll In 

The aagd gun«. Eve, dissatisfied vtth her gar den, viifaes to bai 
it improved, aod proposes to her bnsbond to voik m h, she i 
ooe side, he oo the other. He says, with an approfng smile: 

** Nodng invcfitr 
In «unuH, dno to stn^f 
And viod 'works in ber 

But be fears lor her, and wotikl keep her at fats sâd& She 
with a tittle prick of proud vanity, like a yoo^ ladj who mayn't 
go oat by bei^cU. She has bo- «my, goes ^ooe and eats the 
apple. Here intennmabie sçee db a cone down on the reader, 
as nmnerOQs and cold as winfeK siMnccxs. The s p cecha of I^- 
KanMitit after PHde's Purge were hardly heavier. The serpent 
sedoccs Eve by a ooflection ol aigmnum worthy of die pimctil- 
i Chaiingwortfa, a«d then die syOopsdc 



the tooA 
or.hid 



Eve tt Erom Oxford too. has also learned bw in the inns about 
the Temple, and wears, like her hiwha nd, the doctor's trencher- 
cap. 

The Bow of dissertatioas never ceases, fran I^iaifise it gets 
iato bearen: Pt i thrr he a ven nor earth, nor 





swamp iL 

Of all chaxactns winch man coold bring npoa the scene. God 
is the finest. The cosmogonies of peoples are miUuiic poems, 
and the artist's gcmns does not attain perfe ctio n ondl ft is sa»> 
tained by sach conce pti ons. The Hindoo sacred poems, the 
Ba>Ucal prophecie s , die Edda. die Olympœ of Hesiod and 
Homer, die visions of Dante, are glowing flowers faom which a 
vAole dvfltatÎQe blooms; and every cmodon vanisbcs befave the 
tciiHik fecKng ihrongh which they have leaped horn die bo tt o m 
of our hem. Noùàag Am can be more d epr e ssin g than the 



•tWA koeàn. 
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degradation of these noble ideas, settling into the regularity of 
formulas, and under the discipline of a popular worship. What 
is smaller than a god sunk to the level of a king and a man, 
what more repulsive than the Hebrew Jehovah, defined by theo- 
logical pedantry, governed in his actions by the last manual of 
doctrine, petrified by literal interpretation? 

Milton's Jehovah is a grave king, who maintains a suitable 
state, something like Charles I. When we meet him for the first 
time, in Book III., he is liolding council, and setting forth a 
matter of business. From the style we see his grand furred 
cloak, his pointed Vandyke beard, his velvet-covered throne 
and golden dais. The business concerns a lavif which does not 
act well, and respecting which he desires to justify his rule, 
Adam is about to eat the apple: why have exposed Adam to 
the temptation ? The royal orator discusses the question, and 
shows the reason : 

" I made him just and right. 

Sufficient to have stood, though free to fall. 

Such I created all the ethereal powers 

And spirits, both ihcm who stood and them who fail'd. . . . 

Not free, what proof could they have given sincere 

Of true allegiance, constant faith, or love? 

Where only, what they needs must do, appear'd. 

Not what they would: what praise could tliey receive? 

What pleasure I from such obedience paid? 

When will and reason (reason also is choice), 

Useless and vain, of freedom both despoil' d. 

Made passive both, had served necessity. 

Not me. They therefore, as to right helong'd, 

So were created, nor can justly accuse 

Their Maker, or their making, or their fate; 

As if predestination over-ruled 

Their will, disposed by absolute decree 

Or high foreknowledge ; they themselves decreed 

Their own revolt, not I ; if I foreknew, 

Foreknowledge had no influence on their fault, 

Which had no less proved certain un foreknown. 

So without least impulse or shadow of fate. 

Or aught by me immutably foreseen. 

They trespass, authors to themselves in all. 

Both what they judge and what they choose." ** 

The modem reader is not so patient as the Thrones, Seraphim, 
and Dominations; this is why I stop half-way in the royal 

«"ParadiK Lost," book iii lines 98- u}. 
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&pcccb. We perceive thai Millon's Jehovah is connected with 
the t)i- ' II James I, versed in the arguments of Arminians 
and <- r, very clever at the distinguo, and, before all, in- 

coinparabiy tedious. He must pay liis councillors of state very 
well if he witihes them to listen to such tirades. His son an- 
swers him respectfully in the same style. Goethe's God, half 
abstraction, half legend, source of calm oracles, a vision just be- 
held after a pyramid of ecstatic strophes," greatly excels this 
Miltonic God, a business man, a schoolmaster, an ostentatious 
man! I honor him too much in giving him these titles. He de- 
serves a worse name, when he sends Raphael to warn Adam 
that Satan hitends him some mischief: 

" This lei him know, 
Lejt, wilfully tran^ressing, he pretend 
Surprisal, iinadmonish'd. unforcwam'd." ** 

This Miltonic Deity is only a schoolmaster, who, foreseeing 
fault of his pupil, tells him beforehand the grammar rule, so as 
to have the pleasure of scolding him without discussion. More- 
over, like a good politician, he had a second motive, just as with 
his angels, " For state, as Sovran King; and to inure our prompt 
obedience." The word is out; we see what Milton's heaven is; 
a Whitehall filled with bedizened footmen. The angels are the 
choristers, whose business is to sing cantatas about the king and 
before the king, keeping their places as long as they obey, alter- 
nating all night long to sing " melodious hymns about the sovrai^f 
throne." What a life for this poor king! and what a cruel con- 
dition, to hear eternally his own praises! ** To amuse himself, 
Milton's Deity decides to crown his son king — partner-king, if 
you prefer it. Read the passage, and say if it be not a ceremony 
of his time that the poet describes: 

" Ten thousand thousand ensigns high advanced. 
Standards and gonfalons 'twixt van and rear 
Stream in the air, and for distinction serve 
Of hierarchies, of orders, and degrees : 
Or in their glittering tissues bear imblared 




■■ F-ni1 rr( Ihf rnnliBiution o( "FauJL" 

\. (;. ■.!. 

■ '* hook V. tînt S43* 
uti fti (lie history o! 
Ifj 1(1 Vultairc, condfmncf) tn nfir 
wUhiiut InKrmiMinn or end thr praises 



ol fonr cliamberlifiis, and the foUumam 

hymn : 
"Que son mérilc mt tinimrt 
Que de gticti. que de grandeur. 
AK! c*iml)ien moRïciRiirur 
Doit être content de luî-tnéme! " 
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Holy memorials, acts of zeal and love 
Recorded eminent ; " *» 

doubtless the capture of a Dutch vessel, the defeat of the Span- 
iards in the Downs. The king brings forward his son, 
" anoints " him, declares him " his great vicegerent " : 



All knees in heaven. 
Me disobeys ; " " 



" To him shall bow 

. . , Him who disobeys, 



an 



day. 




N 



ich were, in fact, expelled from heaven the same 
All seem'd well pleased; all seem'd, but were not all." Yet 

" That day, as other solemn days, they spent 
In song and dance about the sacred hill. . . , 
Forthwith (roni dance to sweet repast they turn 
Desirous." ■"' 

Milton describes the tables, the dishes, the wine, the vessels. It 
is a popular festival ; I miss the fireworks, the bell-ringing, as in 
London, and I can fancy tliat all would drink to the health of 
the new king. Then Satan revolts; he takes his troops to the 
other end of the country, like Lambert or Monk, toward " the 
quarters of the north," Scotland perhaps, passing through well- 
governed districts, " empires," with their sheriffs and lord lieu- 
tenants. Heaven is partitioned off like a good map. Satan 
holds forth before his officers against royalty, opposes in a word- 
combat the god royalist Abdiel, who refutes his " blasphemous, 
false, and proud " arguments, and quits him to rejoin his prince 
at Oxford. Well armed, tlie rebel marches with his pikemen 
and artillery to attack the fortress.** The two parties slash each 
other with the sword, mow each other down with cannon, knock 
each other down with political arguments. These sorry angels 
have their mind as well disciplined as their limbs; they have 
passed their youth in a class of logic and in a drill school. Satan 
holds forth like a preacher : 

" What heaven's Lord had powerfulcst to send 
Against us from about his throne, and judged, 



• " ParadsM Lost." book t. lines s88- 
S94- 

•^ Ibid. Hops 6o2*6is. 

" Ibid. lines 617-63T. 

*TIic MiUonic Dîîty is so much on 
tbe level of a Itinj; and man. that he 
ose* C<rïth irony certainly) won)» like 
Umc: 



" Lest unawares we lose 
This our high plate, our Sanctuar», our 

Hill," 
His son, about to flesh his msiden 
sword, replies: 

" If I be found the worst in heaven," 
etc. 

Book T. lines 73I-74X. 
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' And he had in his right hand seven stars : and out of his mouth 
went a sharp two-edged sword: and his countenance was as the sun 
shineih in his strength. 

" And when 1 saw him, I fell at his feet as dead." "' 

When Milton was arranging his celestial show, he did not fall 

as dead. 

But if the innate and inveterate habits of logical argument, 
joined with the hteral theology of the time, prevented him from 
attaining to lyrical illusion or from creating living souls, the 
splendor of his grand imagination, combined with the passions 
of Puritanism, furnished him with a heroic character, several 
sublime hymns, and scenery which no one has surpassed. The 
finest thing in connection with this Paradise is hell ; and in this 
history of God, the chief part is taken by the devil. The ridicu- 
lous devil of the Middle Ages, a horned enchanter, a dirty 
jester, a petty and mischievous ape, band-leader to a rabble of 
old women, has become a giant and a hero. Like a conquered 
and banished Cromwell, he remains admired and obeyed by 
those whom he has drawn into the abyss. If he continues mas- 
ter, it is because he deserves it; firmer, more enterprising, 
more scheming than the rest, it îs always from him that deep 
counsels, unlooked-for resources, courageous deeds, proceed. 
It was he who invented " deep-throated engines . . . dis- 
gorging, . . . chained thunderbolts, and hail of iron 
globes," and won the scond day's victory ; he who in hell 
roused his dejected troops, and planned the ruin of man ; he 
who, passing the guarded gates and the boundless chaos, amid 
so many dangers, and across so many obstacles, made man re- 
volt against God, and gained for hell the whole posterity of the 
new-bom. Though defeated, he prevails, since he has won 
from the monarch on high the third part of his angels, and 
almost all the sons of his Adam, Though wounded, he tri- 
umphs, for the thunder which smote his head left his heart 
invincible. Though feebler in force, he remains superior in no- 
bility, since he prefers suffering independence to happy servility, 
and welcomes his defeat and his torments as a glory, a liberty, 
and a joy. These are the proud and sombre political passions of 
the constant though oppressed Puritans; Milton had felt them 
in the vicissitudes of war, and the emigrants who had taken ref- 

■* Revelation, i. i». 
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No light, but rattier darkaess visible 
Served only lo discover sights of woe. 
Regions of sorrow, doleful shades. . . ." "S' 

" Beyond this Rood a frozen continent 
Lies dark and wild, beat with perpetual storms 
Of whirlwind and dire hail, which on firni land 
Thaws not, but gathers heap, and ruin seems 
Of ancient pile." ■** 

The angels gather, innumerable legions: 

"As when heaven's fire 

Hath scathed the forest oaks or mountain pines, 
With singed top their stately growth, though bane. 
Stands on the blasted heath," ■'' 

Milton needs the grand and infinite ; he lavishes them. His eyes 
arc only content in limitless space, and he produces colossal 
figures to fill it. Such is Satan wallowing on the surges of the 
livid sea : 

" In bulk as huge , . , as . . . that sea-l>east 
Leviathan, which God of all hts works 
Created hugest that swim the ocean stream : 
Him, haply, slumbering on (he Norway foam. 
The pilot of some small night- fou nder'd skiff, 
Deeming some island, oft, as seamen tell. 
With fixed anchor in his scaly rind 
Moors by his side under the lee, while night 
Invests the sea, and wished mom delays." ** 

Spenser has discovered images just as fine, but he has not the 
tragic gravity which the idea of hell impresses on a Protestant. 
No poetic creation eqtials in horror and grandeur the spectacle 
that greeted Satan on leaving his dungeon : 

" At last appear 
Hell hounds, high reaching to the horrid roof. 
And thrice threefold the gates; three folds were brass; 
Three iron, three of adamantine rock. 
Impenetrable, impaled with circling fire. 
Yet unconsumcd. Before the gates there sat 
On either side a formidable shape : 
The one seem'd woman to the waist, and fair. 
But ended foul in many a scaly fold 



■ " Paradise I.OSI." hook i. lines 61-65, 
'*ltnd_ book ti. lines s^-S9i. 



" TbH. book i. lines 613-61S, 
** Ibid, lines iod-ioq. 
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VotnfiiîiKias and vast, a serpent atm'd 

With mortal sting: abont ber middle rtnmd 

A cry of fadl-bcMiiulâ never ceasing bark'd 

With wide Cerberean mouths full load, and 

A bideoas peal : jct, when they li^ would crecf, 

If aught distarb'd their noise, iato her womb, 

Afid kennel there ; jret there still barfc'd and howl'd 

Within unseen, . . . The other shape. 

If shape it might be call'd, thai shape had none 

Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb. 

Or substance might be call'd that shadow secm'd. 

For each seem'd either : black it stood as night. 

Fierce as ten furies, terrible as bell. 

And shook a dreadful dart; what seem'd bis bead 

The likeness of a kingly crown had on. 

Satan was now at hand, and from his scat 

The monster moving onward came as fast. 

With horrid strides; hell trembled as he strode;. 

The undaunted fiend what this might be admired. 

Admired, not fear'd." •• 

The heroic glow of the old soldier of the Civil Wars animates 
the infernal battle; and if anyone were to ask why Milton creates 
things greater than other men, I should answer, because he has 
a greater heart 

Hence the sublimity of his scenery. If I did not fear the 
paradox, I should say that this scenery was a school of virtue. 
Spenser is a smooth glass, which fills us with calm images. 
Shakespeare is a burning mirror, which overpowers us, repeat- 
edly, with multiplied and dazzling visions. The one distracts, 
the other disturbs us. Milton raises our mind. The force of the 
objects which he describes passes into us ; we become great by 
sympathy with their greatness. Such is the effect of his descrip- 
tion of the Creation. The calm and creative command of the 
Messiah leaves its trace in the heart which listens to it, and we 
feel more vigor and moral health at the sight of this great work 
of wisdom and will : 

" On heavenly ground they stood : and from the shore 
They view'd the vast immeasurable abyss 
Outrageous as a sea, dark, wasteful, wild. 
Up from the bottom tum'd by furious winds 
And surging waves, as mountains, to assault 
Heaven's highth, and with the centre mix the pole. 

w " Pindile Lost," book li. lines &4}-«;8. 
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' Silence, ye troubled waves, and thou deep, peace,' 

SaiJ then the omnific Word ; ' Vour discord end t ' . , , 

Let there be light, said God ; and forthwith light 

Ethereal, first of things, quintessence pure. 

Sprung from the deep; and from her native east 

To journey through the aery gloom began. 

Sphered in a radiant cloud. . . . 

The earth was form'd ; but in the womb as yet 

Of waters, embryon immature involved, 

Appear'd not : over all the face of earth 

Main ocean (low'd, not idle, but, with warm 

Prolific humour softening all her globe, 

Fermented the great mother to conceive, 

Satiate with genial moisture, when God said, 

' Be gather'd now, ye waters under heaven. 

Into one place, and let dry land appear.' 

Immediately the mountains huge appear 

Emergent, and their broad bare backs upheave 

Into the clouds, their tops ascend the sky: 

So high as heaved the tumid hills, so low 

I>own sunk a hollow bottom broad and deep, 

Capacious bed of waters : thither they 

Hasted with glad precipitance, uproll'd. 

As drops on dust conglobing from the dry." '* 

This is primitive scenery; immense bare seas and mountains, 
as Raphael Sanzio outlines tliem in the background of his biblical 
paintings. Milton embraces the general effects, and handles the 
whole as easily as his Jehovah. 

Let us quit superhuman and fanciful spectacles, A simple 
sunset equals them. Milton peoples it with solemn allegories 
and regal figures, and the sublime is born in the poet, as just 
before it was bora from the subject: 

" The sun, now fallen . , . 
Arraying with reflected purple and gold 
The clouds that on his western throne attend : 
Now came still evening on, and twilight gray 
Had in her sober livery all things clad; 
Silence accompanied, for beast and bird, 
They to their grassy couch, these to their nests 
Were slunk, all but the wakeful nightingale; 
She all night long her amorous descant sung ; 
Silence was pleased : now glowed the firmament 
With living sapphires: Hcspenis, that led 
The starry host, rode brightest, till the moon, 

*^ " Farâdlic Lûst,*^ tïOok vîî. tioea ^10-392. 
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bat this prond logic displays its arguments with a marvellous 
breadth, and sustains its images with an unwonted majesty: this 
lofty imagination, after having spread over his prose an array of 
magnificent figures, carries him into a torrent of passion even to 
the height of the sublime or excited ode — a sort of archangel's 
song of adoration or vengeance. The chance of a throne pre- 
served, then re-established, led him, before the revolution took 
t>lace, into pagan and moral poetry, after the revolution into 
Christian and moral verse. In both he aims at the sublime, and 
inspires admiration; because the sublime is the work of enthu- 
siastic reason, and admiration is the enthusiasm of reason. In 
both, he arrives at his point by the accumulation of splendors, by 
the sustained fulness of poetic song, by the greatness of his alie- 
gories, the loftiness of his sentiments, the description of infinite 
objects and heroic emotions. In the first, a lyrist and a philoso- 
pher, with a wider poetic freedom, and the creator of a stronger 
poetic illusion, he produces almost perfect odes and choruses. 
In the second, an epic writer and a Protestant, enslaved by a 
t^rict theology, robbed of the style which makes the supernatural 

libte, deprived of the dramatic sensibility which creates varied 
and living souls, he accumulates cold dissertations, transforms 
man and God into orthodox and vulgar machines, and only re- 
gains his genius in endowing Satan with his republican soul, in 
multiplying grand landscapes and colossal apparitions, in conse- 
crating his poetry to the praise of religion and duty. 

Placed, as it happened, between two ages, he participates in 
their two characters, as a stream which, flowing between two 
different soils, is tinged by both their hues. A poet and a Prot- 
estant, he receives from the closing age the free poetic afflatus, 
and from the opening age the severe political religion. He em- 
ployed the one in the service of the other, and displayed the old 
inspiration in new subjects. In his works we recognize two 
Englands: one impassioned for the beautiful, devoted to the 
emotions of an unshackled sensibility and the fancies of pure 
imagination, with no law but the natural feelings, and no religion 
but natural belief ; willingly pagan, often immoral ; such as it is 
exhibited by Ben Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher, Shakespeare, 
Spenser, and the superb harvest of poets which covered the 
ground for a space of fifty years; the other fortified by a practi- 
cal religion, void of metaphysical invention, altogether political, 
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worsh^ipisg rxùe, attached to nieasnred. sensâble. userai, narrow 
Cfmbasiv, praààng the virtoes ai the iannlv, armed and stiffened 
In- a rigid noralitT, driven into prose, raked to the Hgbest dé- 
lurée of pcmxr, ipcalth, and libertr. In this sense, this style and 
these ideas are mammients of histonr; -Aey canrentrate. recall, 
or antiâpaie the past and aie fntnre; and in the limits d a sin- 
{rle work are found the ettsits and the feelings of several ceo- 
tnhes and of a «'hole aatiok 
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Pakt L — Tas KtxsnasMs 

< w« ahermtdy look at thf wort» »>f ttx cvurt 
painters of Charles I and Charles II. ami ^s» Ckhu 
the nobie portraits oï \'and>ke to the figiires of Lely, 
tht fan is sudden and great ; we have left a patacr, an\l we 
l^llit on a bagnio. 

Instead of the proud and dignified lords, at once cavaliers 
aod courtiers, instead of those high-horn yet siniplc laviie» who 
look at the same time princesses and moilest niaidtnu, instead 
of that generous and heroic company, eleg^mt ami resplnulcnt, 
in whom the spirit of the Renaissance yet survived, but vvhn 
already displayed the refinement of the modern age, we are 
confronted by perilous and importunate courlf!«ans, with an 
expression either vile or harsh, incapable of sh.itne or i>( re- 
morse,' Their plump, smooth hands toy fomllinRly with dim* 
pled fingers ; ringlets of heavy hair fall on their hare !jlu>nklpr« ; 
their swimming eyes languish voluptuously ; an insipid smile 
hovers on their sensual lips. One is lifting a ni.iss of disihev- 
ellcd hair which streams over the curves of her rosy ileali ; an- 
other falls down with languor, and uncloses a sleeve whooc Hoft 
folds display the full whiteness of her arms. Nearly all are 
half draped ; many of them seem to be just rising from their 
beds ; the rumpled dresstng-gown clings to the neck, and lookn 
as though it were soiled by a night's debauch ; the tumbled 

* See cip«ci^ly Iht portraf!! of I^dy 
Mottand. Ladr Witltami, Ibc CountM* 
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They continually were seeking after the Lord, and found but 
a dream. After long hours of exhaustion, they labored under 
a warped and over-wrought imagination. Dazzling forms, un- 
wonted ideas, sprang up on a sudden in their heated brain ; 
these men were raised and penetrated by extraordinary emo- 
tions. So transformed, they knew themselves no longer ; they 
did not ascribe to themselves these violent and sudden inspira- 
tions which were forced upon them, which compelled them 
to leave the beaten tracks, which had no connection one with 
another, which shook and enlightened them when least ex- 
pected, without being able either to check or to govern them; 
they saw in them the agency of a supernatural power, and gave 
themselves up to it with the enthusiasm of madness and the 
stubbornness of faith. 

To crown all, fanaticism had become an institution ; the 
secretary had laid down alt the steps of mental transfiguration, 
and reduced the encroachment of his dream to a theory : he set 
about methodically to drive out reason and enthrone ecstasy, 
George Fox wrote its history, Bunyan gave it its laws, Parlia- 
ment presented an example of it, all the pulpits lauded its prac- 
tice. Artisans, soldiers, women discussed it, mastered it, 
excited one another by the details of their experience and the 
pobUcity of their exaltations. A new life was inaugurated 
which had blighted and excluded the old. All secular tastes 
were suppressed, all sensual joys forbidden ; the spiritual man 
alone remained standing upon the ruins of the past, and the 
heart, debarred from all its natural safety-valves, could only 
direct its views or aspirations towards a sinister Deity. The 
typical Puritan walked slowly along the streets, his eyes raised 
towards heaven, with elongated features, yellow and haggard, 
with closely cropped hair, clad in brown or black, unadorned, 
clothed only to cover his nakedness. If a man had round 
cheeks, he passed for lukewarm." The whole body, the exter- 
ior, the very tone of voice, all must wear the sign of penitence 
and divine grace. A Puritan spoke slowly, with a solemn and 
somewhat nasal tone of voice, as if to destroy the vivacity of 
conversation and the melody of the natural voice. His speech 
stuffed with scriptural quotations, his style borrowed from the 



' Colnnft HutchiniDD was at one time beld in auipicîon because he wore tong 
tuir and (tfclsed well. 
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as though a black cloud had weighed down the life of man, 
drowning all light, wiping out all beauty, extinguishing all Joy, 
pierced here and there by the glitter of the sword and by the 
nickering of torches, beneath which one might perceive the in- 
distinct forms of gloomy despots, of biUous sectarians, of silent 
victims. 



Section n A Frenchman's View of the Manners of the Time 

After the Restoration a deliverance ensued. Like a checked 
and choked-up stream, public opinion dashed with all its nat- 
ural force and all its acquired momentum, into the bed from 
which it had been debarred. The outburst carried away the 
dams. The violent return to the senses drowned morality. 
Virtue had the semblance of Puritanism. Duty and fanaticism 
became mingled in common disrepute. In this great reaction, 
devotion and honesty, swept away together, left to mankind but 
the wreck and the mire. The more excellent parts of human 
nature disappeared; there remained but the animal, without 
bridle or guide, urged by his desires beyond Justice and shame. 

When we see these manners through the medium of a Ham- 
ilton or a Saint-Êvremond, we can tolerate them. Their 
French varnish deceives us. Debauchery in a Frenchman is 
only half disgusting; with him, if the animal breaks loose, it is 
without abandoning itself to excess. The foundation is not, 
as with the Englishman, coarse and powerful. You may break 
the glittering ice which covers him, without bringing down 
upon yourself the swollen and muddy torrent that roars beneath 
his neighbor ; * the stream which will issue from it will only 
have its petty dribblings, and will return quickly and of itself 
to its accustomed channel. The Frenchman is mild, naturally 
refined, httle inclined for great or gross sensuality, liking a 
sober style of talk, easily armed against filthy manners by his 
delicacy and good taste. The Count de Grammont has too 
much wit to love an orgie. After all an orgie is not pleasant ; 
the breaking of glasses, brawling, lewd talk, excess in eating 
and drinking — there is nothing in this very tempting to a rather 
delicate taste ; the Frenchman, after Grammont's type, is bom 
an epicurean, not a glutton or a drunkard. What he seeks is 

' Sft. in Richardaon. S?ri(t, and Ficldiag. ^ut particularly in Hoi^nh, the 
delineation o( brutish debauchery. 




war virtac To 
" Thrjr lisrd aid good-}^ to difliir'n in âc moT.** observed 
' as KKm » he «at th^e," That is fais pride and bis 
1m UoiÉJflt hiuiirlf. and cms lor nortiing beiidc. His 
valet Rifas Iûb; jiiwirtiff wotild have broo^tf die juyuc to âc 
gaOow» ; bdt the theft «as devcr, and be keeps his TasaiL He 
left Et^JMld fcgy eUiq g to œarrf ibe ffx\ be iras betrotfaed to; 
he k engitt at Dover; he retaru aDd marries ber : this vas an 
^^'tf^ic t mtmemfs; be asks for nodûng better. One day, 
beiac peimilf, he fleeces the Cboni dc Caméran ^ play. 
" Could Gtamaioot, after the figmc be bad ooce cnt, pack off 
tike any common fellow ? By nQmeans:hetsaiiiaooifçeKng; 
he will maintain the honor of France." He covers his cheating 
at play with a joke ; in reality, his notions of property are not 
over-dear. He regales Caméran with Caméran's own money ; 
would Cameran have acted better or otherwise ? WbaX matter 
if his money be in Grammont's purse or bis own? The main 
point is gained, since there is pleasure in getting the money, 
and there is pleasure in spending jL The hateful and the igno- 
ble vanish from such a hfe. If he pays his court to princes, you 
may be sure it is not on his knees ; so hvely a soul is not weighed 
down by respect : his wit places him on a level with the greatest ; 
under pretext of amusing the king, he tells him plain truths." 
If be finds himself in London, surrounded by oj>en debauchery, 
he does not plunge into it ; he passes through on tiptoe, and so 
daintily that ihc mire does not stick to him. We do not rccog- 
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•T1« king vu plirring ai backcuii- 
men; ■ aaBbtlat throw oei^urs: Ah. 
here (• Cnuninont, who'll dKidc tm us; 
GnniiBait, boom anil dcade," " Sire, 
yoa b«n loat." " What: jtm da not 



jrrt know." ..." Ah. sirt, it the 
lliTow had been merely doubtful. thrJW 
^ntlfmrn wnald not kiaTe faileti to smj 
70U b*d won." 
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mat SBj hme^r >n Mii iiitili 1 tbcaBgnHhaad tbe bmlafi^ 
«bkJi «ov nafij idl at tiat time ; tlK oanMnv flows 00 qokk- 
\j. niâag a taait, tbea amaibeT, and aaolhcr yd, so Unt Uk 
«bole mbad is broo^tt br ao adfoit and ca^ pnigress to sooac- 
thii% Iftie good fa^nr. Ai table, GfamDxnt wïB never staff 
Umsetf; at fihj, he irQI never giov viofent ; wkh bis na s tr e ss » 
be wdl never give vent to coarse talk; in a dad, be wS not hate 
fats adver^uy . Tbe wh trf a FreoABun is fike Frendi igrtne ; 
it makes men nekfaer briMal, nor «idced, nor ^ooatj. Such 
is the iqvii^ of these plea suies : a stqiper wfll destroy neither 
ddicacjr, nor good natorc, nor tBJojiaaiL Tbe Ebcrtine re- 
mans sociable, poiiie, obliging; bis gayety cnhninates only in 
tbe gayety of others; * be b attentive to them as natni^y as to 
himself ; and IB adificiofi, be is ever on the alert and tntelEgcnt : 
repartees, ™"'^* 01 bnutancjr, wMiosms, sparide on his lips ; 
he can tfaînk at table and in c o mpany, sometinm better than if 
alone «rtsstnig. It is dtar that with ten debauchcTT does not 
ejOîiiginsh the man ; Gta mm oo t woold say that it perfects him ; 
llat wit, the heart, the senses, onhr arrive at excellence and tnte 
mjojnDeiit, amtd the el^ance and animation of a choice sup- 
per. 
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It is quite tbe contrary* in England. WTicn we scratch tbe 
Cling of an Englishman's morality, tbe brate appears in its 
nolence and its deformity. One of the English statesmen said 
that with tbe French an tmchained mob could be led by words 
of fauntanily and honor,' but that in England it was necessary, 
in order to appease them, to throw to them raw Sesh. Insults, 
blood, orgie, that is the food on which the mob of noblemen, 
nnder Charles II, precipitated itself. AD that excuses a carni- 
val was absent ; and, in particular, wiL Three years after the 
retnm of the king, ButJer published his " Hudibras " ; and with 
what écUti his contemporaries only could tell, while tlie echo 
of applause is kept up even to our own days. How low is the 
wit, with what awkwardness and dulness he dilutes his re- 
vengeful satire. Here and there Itu-ks a happy picture, the 
remnant of a poetry which has just perished ; but the whole 

' BuoiHoD %9-fi of Gnmmoiit^ ** Hf ' Thli ^ying toimdï ttnun iher the 

■aof hr oot tbe tUTiortuuate otdj to nac^ faorrori of tbe CoDunuBC.^^*. 
cer tlwm" 



work reminds one of a Scarron, as unworthy as the other, and 
more malignant. It is written, people say, on the model of 
Don Quixote ; Hudibras is a Puritan knight, who goes about, 
like his antitype, redressing wrongs, and pocketing beatings. 
It would be truer to say that it resembles the wretched imitation 
of Avellaneda.* The short metre, well suited to buffoonery, 
hobbies along without rest and limpingly, Boundering ra the 
mud which it delights in, as foul and as dull as that of the 
" Enéide Travestie." * The description of Hudibras and his 
horse occupies the best part of a canto ; forty Unes are taken up 
by describing his beard, forty more by describing his breeches. 
Endless scholastic discussions, arguments as long as those of 
the Puritans, spread their wastes and briers over half the poem. 
No action, no simplicity, all is would-be satire and gross cari- 
cature ; there is neither art, nor harmony nor good taste to be 
found in it ; the Puritan style is converted into an absurd gib- 
berish; and the engalled rancor, missing its aim by its mere 
excess, spoils the portrait it wishes to draw. Would you be- 
lieve that such a writer gives himself airs, wishes to enliven us, 
pretends to be funny? What delicate raillery is tliere in 
picture of Hudibras's beard t 

" His tawny beard was th" e^iual grace 
Both of his wisdom and his face; 
In cut and die so like a tile, 
A sudden view it would beguile: 
The upper part whereof was whey. 
The nether orange, mix'd with grey. 
This hairy meteor did denounce 
The fall of sceptres and of crowns : 
With grisly type did represent 
Declining age o£ Government. 
And tell with bîefo^yphic spade 
Its own grave and the state's were made." * 

Butter is so well satisfied with his insipid ftm, that he prole 
it for a good many lines ; 

" like Samson's heart-breakers^ it grew 
In time to make a nation rue ; 



* A Spuiisb Anttior. wfao conttDDcd 
*od inuMtcd Ccrvaotu'i " Doo Qui. 
xo«ï." 

■ A »ork by ScArron. " HndiHr»*.** 
edittd Z. Gt^, iSti, 1 rolv. i. cisto i. 
line J8)k Mjn dbo; 
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tiers of the Restoration delighted ; their spite and their coarse- 
ness took a pleasure in the spectacle of these bawling puppets; 
even now, after two centuries, we hear the ribald laughter of this 
audience of lackeys. 

Section IV Morals of the Court 

Charles II, when at his meals, ostentatiously drew Grara- 
mont's attention to the fact that his officers served him on their 
knees. They were in the right ; it was their fit attitude. Lord 
Chancellor Clarendon, one of the most honored and honest men 
of the Court, learns suddenly and in full council that his daugh- 
ter Anne is cnccinic by the Duke of York, and that llie Duke, 
the king's brother, has promised her marriage. Listen to the 
words of this tender father ; he has himself taken care to hand 
them down: 



" The Chancellor broke out into a very immoderaSe passion against 
the wickcdnef^ of his daaghter, and said with all imaginable earnest- 
ness, ' that as soon as he came home, he would turn her (his daughter) 
out of bis house as a strumpet to shift for herself, and would never see 
her again.' " '■ 

Observe that this great man had received the news from the 
king unprepared, and that he made use of these fatherly expres- 
sions on the spur of the moment. He added, " that be had 
much rather his daughter should be the duke's whore than his 
wife." Is that not heroical ? But let Oarendon speak for him- 
selt Only stich a true monarchical heart can surpass itself: 

" He was ready to give a positive judgment, in which be hofted their 
lofdsfajps would concur with him ; that the king should 

; the woman to be sent to (he Tower, and to be cast into a < 
90 strict a guard, that no person living should be admîtted to 
come to ber ; and that an art of Parliament should be tn]niediatel7 passed 
for tbe cntttng off her bead, to which he would not only give his ctn- 
sent. bat woald Tersr willingly be the first man that should profiose iL" * 
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What Roman virtue 1 Afraid of not being believed, he insists 
whoever knew the man, will believe that all this came from the 
very bottom of his heart. He is not yet satisfied ; he repeats 
his advice ; he addresses to the king different conclusive reason- 
ings, in order tliat they might cut off the iiead of his daughter : 

" I had rather submit and bear it (this disgrace) with all humility, 
than that it should be repaired by making her his wife, the thought 
whereof I do so much abominate, that I had much rather see her dead, 
with all the infamy that is due to her presumption." ^ 

In this manner, a man, who is in difficulty, can keep his salary 
and his Chancellor's robes. Sir Charles Berkley, captain of the 
Duke of York's guards, did better still ; he solemnly swore 
"that he had lain with the young lady," and declared himself 
ready to marry her " for the sake of the duke, though he knew 
well the familiarity the duke had with her." Then, shortly 
afterwards, he confessed that he had lied, but with a good inten- 
tion, in all honor, in order to save the royal family from such a 
mésalliance. This admirable self-sacrifice was rewarded; he 
soon had a pension from the privy purse, and was created Earl 
of Falmouth. From the first, the baseness of the public corpo- 
rations rivalled that of individuals. The House of Commons, 
but recently master of the country, still full of Presbyterians, 
rebels, and conquerors, voted " that neither themselves nor the 
people of England could be freed from the horrid guilt of the 
late unnatural rebellion, or from the punishment which that 
^tilt merited, unless they formally availed themselves of his 
Majesty's grace and pardon, as set forth in the declaration of 
Breda." Then all these heroes went in a body and threw them- 
selves with contrition at the sacred feet of their monarch. In 
this universal prostration it seemed that no one had any cour- 
age left. The king became the hireling of Louis XIV, and sold 
his country for a large pension. Ministers, members of Parlia- 
ment, ambassadors, all received French money. The conta- 
gion spread even to patriots, to men noted for their purity, 
to martyrs. Lord William Russell intrigued with Versailles; 
Algernon Sidney accepted 500 guineas. They had not discrim- 
ination enough to retain a show of spirit ; they had not spirit 
enough to retain a show of honor.* 

■ " The Life of Clarendon." edited by the menial servants of the Court lack- 
himsell. new ed. ,817, 3 vols. i. 380. ing breail, that liave not received ■ 

* '* Mf. Evdyn tclTs mc of several of 
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In men thus laid bare, the first thing that strikes you is the 
bloodthirsty instinct of brute beasts. Sir John Coventry, a 
member of Parliament, let some word escape him, which was 
construed into a reproach of the royal amours. His friend, the 
Duke of Monmouth, contrived that he should be treacherously 
assaulted under the king's command, by respectable men de- 
voted to his service, who slit his nose to the bone. A vile wretch 
of the name of Blood tried to assassinate the Duke of Ormond, 
and to stab the keeper of the Tower, in order to steal the crown 
jewels. Charles II, considering that this was an interesting 
and distinguished man of his kind, pardoned him, gave him an 
estate in Ireland, and admitted him to his presence, side by side 
with the Duke of Ormond, so that Blood became a sort of hero, 
and was received in good society. After such splendid exam- 
ples, men dared everything. The Duke of Buckingham, a 
lover of the Countess of Shrewsbury, slew the Earl in a duel ; 
the Countess, disguised as a page, held Buckingham's horse, 
while she embraced him, covered as he was with her husband's 
blood ; and the murderer and adulteress returned publicly, and 
as triumphantly, to the house of the dead man. We can no 
longer wonder at hearing Count Konigsmark describe as a 
" peccadillo " an assassination which he had committed by way- 
laying his victim. I transcribe a duel out of Pepys, to give a 
notion of the manners of these bloodthirsty cut-throats. Sir 
H, Bellassis and Tom Porter, the greatest friends in the world, 
were talking together : 

" and Sir H. Bellassis talked a little louder than ordinary to Toiri Porter, 
giving him some advice. Some of the company standing by said, ' What ! 
are they quarrelling, that they talk so high? ' Sir H. Bellassi;, hear- 
ing it, said, ' No ! ' says he : 'I would have you know I never quarrel, 
but I strike : and take that as a rule of mine I ' ' How ? ' says Tom 
Porter, ' strike ! I would I could see the man in England that durst 
give me a blow I ' with that Sir H. Bellassis did give him a box of the 
eare ; and so they were going to fight there, but were hindered. , , . 
Tom Porter, facing informed that Sir H. Bellassis's coach was coming. 



4 



Htthir^ wueâ rÎrcc the Kmg^s coming 
in. "— Pcpvi a Diary, cd* Lord Hray- 
brooke. 3d ed,. iM^f 5 vols. iv. April sé^ 
1667. 

"Mr. Pott nys that to ttis day the 
Kin^ do follow the womtn as much ma 
hç ever did; that the Duke of York * 
«. , hath come out of his trife's bed. 
and gonr to others îaid in bed for him: 
, . . that the family (of the Dake) ii 



in horrible disorder by being in debt 
by spending above £6o«doo per annum^ 
when he hMh not £40,000 (Ibid. iv« 
June a^. ifi6?). 

" It IS cerlain that, as it now is, |he 
teamm of Ensland, In my conscience, 
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UB (Ibid, iv- Jnne ;s. 1^7). 
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went down out of the colFee-bous« where he staid for the tidinE(s, and 
stopped the coach, and bade Sir H, Bellassis come out. ' Why,' says 
H. Bellassis, ' you will not hurt me coming out, wîil you? ' ' No,' says 
Tom Porter. So out he went, and both drew. , . . They wounded 
one another, and Sir H. Bellassis so much that it is feared he will 
die " — * 



which he did ten days after. 

Bull-dogs like these took no pity on their enemies. The Res- 
toration opened with a butchery. The Lords conducted the 
trials of the republicans with a shamelessness of cruelty and an 
excess of rancor that were extraordinary, A sheriff struggled 
with Sir Harry Vane on the scaffold, rummaging his pockets, 
and taking from him a paper which he attempted to read. Dur- 
ing the trial of Major-General Harrison, the hangman was 
placed by his side, in a black dress, with a rope in his hand; 
they sought to give him a full enjoyment of the foretaste of 
death. He was cut down alive from the gibbet, and disem- 
bowelled ; he saw his entrails cast into the fire; he was then quar- 
tered, and his still beating heart was torn out and shown to the 
people. The cavaliers gathered round for amusement. Here 
and there one of them would do worse even than this. Colonel 
Turner, seeing them quarter John Coke, the lawyer, told the 
sheriff's men to bring Hugh Peters, another of the condemned, 
nearer ; the executioner came up, and rubbing his bloody hands, 
asked the unfortunate man if the work pleased him. The rot- 
ting bodies of Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw were dug up in 
the night, and their heads fixed on poles over Westminster Hall. 
Indies went to see these disgusting sights ; the good Evelyn 
applauded them ; the courtiers made songs on them. These 
people were fallen so low, that they did not even turn sick at it. 
Sight and smell no longer aided humanity by producing repug- 
nance; their senses were as dead as their hearts. 

From carnage they threw themselves into debauchery. You 
should read the life of the Earl of Rochester, a courtier and a 
poet, who was the hero of the time. His manners were those of a 
lawless and wretched mountebank ; his delight was to haunt 
the stews, to debauch women, to write filthy songs and lewd 
pamphlets ; he spent his time between gossiping with the maids 
of honor, broils with men of letters, the receiving of insults, the 

* Pepya's Diary, vol. iv. July Jj, 1667. 
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g^iving of blows. By way of playing the gallant, he eloped with 
bis wife before he married her. Out of a spirit of bravado, he 
decUned Bghting a duel, and gained the name of a coward. For 
five years together he was said to be drunk. The spirit within 
hini (ailing of a w'orthy outlet, plunged him into adventures 
more befitting a clown. Once with the Duke of Buckingham 
he remet! an inn on the Newmarket road, and turned innkeeper, 
supplying the husbands with drink and defiling their wives. 
He introduced himself, disguised as an old woman, into the 
house of a miser, robbed him of his wife, and passed her on to 
Buckingham. The husband hanged himself; they made very 
merry over the affair. At anotbcr time he disguised himself as 
a chairman, then as a beggar, and paid court to the gutter-gu-Is. 
He ended by turning a quack astrologer, and Yeader of drugs 
for procuring abortion, in the suburbs. It was the licentioas- 
aess of a fen-id tmaginatioa. which ioolcd itsdf as anotlier 
«ouM have adorned it. irhkb forced its way into k w duc&à and 
foUy as another would have done into sense and bcaotj. \Miat 
cas come of km in hands Kbe Aese? We catont copy cren 
the titles of his poems; tlaty w<rc wiittcB oidj (or dK hawnis 
of vice. Steadtel said that kjve is like a drioi np boq^ 
ino a aaaie : tlM ajrstab cover i(, spreid oat ÎBÉO 
aarf «êA by waw f tia g ùnt ntxùàtss atàA iaio « 
«i âK potest dteMMfAi^ RodheBtcr iKpas bf 
ol an ib adonaMai. «ad «o anke sNre «f gnspair ft. 
It iMK» » stick. Every i«&M«Isea*MaeaueTCrTfiaacy:tke 
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We can hold our nose and have done with it, while we follow 
with admiration, and even sympathy, the torrent of ideas and 
fancies which tîows through his mire. But to see a man trying 
to be elegant and remaining obscene, endeavoring to paint the 
sentiments of a navvy in the language of a man of the world, who 
tries to find a suitable metaphor for every kind of fihh, who 
plays the blackguard studiously and deliberately, who, excused 
neither by genuine feeling, nor the glow of fancy, nor knowl- 
edge, nor genius, degrades a good style of writing to such work 
—it is like a rascal who sets himself to sully a set of gems in a 
gutter. The end of all is but disgust and illness. While La 
Fontaine continues to the last day capable of tenderness and 
happiness, this man at the age of thirty insults the weaker sex 
with spiteful malignity : 

" When she is young, she whores herself for sport; 
And when she's old, she bawds for her support. . . , 
She is a snare, a shamble, and a stews ; 
Her meat and sauce she does for lechery chase. 
And does in laziness delight the more, 
Because by that she is provoked to whore. 
Ungrateful, treacherous, enviously inclined, 
Wild beasts are tamed, floods easier far confined. 
Than is her stubborn and rebellious mind. . . . 
Her temper so extravagant we find, 
She hates, or is impertinently kind. 
Would she be grave, she then looks like a devil, 
And like a fool or whore, when she be civil. . . . 
Contentious, wicked, and not fit to trust, 
And covetous to spend it on her lust." ' 

What a confession is such a judgment ! what an abstract of life. 

You see the roisterer stupefied at the end of his career, dried up 
like a mummy, eaten away by ulcers. Amid the choruses, the 
crude satires, the remembrance of plans miscarried, the sullied 
enjoyments which are heaped up in his wearied brain as in a 
sink, the fear of damnation is fermenting; he dies a devotee 
at the age of thirty-three. 

At the head of all, the king sets the example. This " old 
goat," as the courtiers call him, imagines himself a man of gayety 
and elegance. What gayety! what elegance! French man- 

rs do not suit men beyond the Channel. When they are 

* Hochestcr^i Works, edited by Sttiiït-Ëvremood. 
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Catholics, they fall into narrow superstition ; when epicureans, 
into gross debauchery ; when courtiers, into base servility ; 
when sceptics, into vulgar atheism. The court of England 
could only imitate French furniture and dress. The regular 
and decent exterior which public taste maintained as Versailles 
was here dispensed with as troublesome. Charles and his 
brother, in their state dress, would set off running as in a carni- 
val. On the day when the Dutch fleet burned the English ships 
in the Thames, the king supped with the Duchess of Mon- 
mouth, and amused himself by chasing a moth. In council, 
while business was being transacted, he would be playing with 
his dog. Rochester and Buckingham insulted him by insolent 
repartees or dissolute epigrams; he would fly into a passion 
and suffer them to go on. He quarrelled with his mistress in 
public ; she called him an idiot, and he called her a jade. He 
would leave her in the morning, " so that the very sentrys speak 
of it." ' He suffered her to play him false before the eyes of all ; 
at one time she received a couple of actors, one of whom was a 
mountebank. If need were, she would use abusive language 
to him. " The King hath declared that he did not get the child 
of which she is conceived at this time." But she told him, 
"... I but you shall own it." ' Whereupon he did ac- 
knowledge the child, and took to himself a couple of actresses 
for consolation. When his new wife, Catherine of Braganza, 
arrived, he drove away her attendants, used coarse language to 
her, that he might force on her the familiarities of his mistress, 
and finished by degrading her to a friendship such as this. The 
good Pepys, notwithstanding his loyal feelings, ends by saying, 
having heard the king and the duke talk, and seeing and ob- 
serving their manner of discourse. " God forgive me! though 
I admire them with all the duty possible, yet the more a man 
considers and observes them, the less he finds of difference be- 
tween them and other men, though, blessed be God! they are 
both princes of great nobleness and spirits." " He heard that, 
on a certain day, the king was so besotted with Mrs. Stewart 
that he gets " into corners, and will be with her half an hour 
together kissing her to the observation of all the world." '* 
Another day. Captain Ferrers told him " how, at a ball at Court, 

* Pcpyt*9 Diaryt ii. January i. ]6£j' 
•Ibid. iv. July 30, it6j. 
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a child was dropped by one of the ladies in dancing." They 
took it off on a handkerchief, " and the King had it in his closet 
a week after, and did dissect it, making great sport if it." " 
These ghastly freaks and these lewd events make us shudder. 
The courtiers went with the stream. Miss Jennings, who be- 
came Duchess of Tyrconnel, disguised herself one day as an 
orange girl, and cried her wares in the street.^* Pepys recounts 
festivities in which lords and ladies smeared one another's faces 
with candle-grease and soot, " till most of us were like devils." 
It was the fashion to swear, to relate scandalous adventures, 
to get drunk, to prate against the preachers and Scripture, to 
gamble. Lady Castlemaine in one night lost £25,000. The 
Duke of St. Albans, a blind man, eighty years old, went to the 
gambling-house with an attendant at his side to tell him the 
cards. Sedley and Buckhurst stripped nearly naked, and ran 
through the streets after midnight. Another, in the open day, 
stood naked at the window to address the people. I let Gram- 
mont keep to himself his accounts of the maids of honor 
brought to bed, and of unnatural lusts. We must either ex- 
hibit or conceal them, and I have not the courage lightly to in- 
sinuate them, after his fashion. I end by a quotation from 
Pepys, which will serve for example : " Here I first understood 
by their talk the meaning of company that lately were called 
Bailers ; Harris telling how it was by a meeting of some young 
blades, where he was among them, and my Lady Bennet and 
her ladies; and their dancing naked, and all the roguish things 
in the world," '* The marvelloiis thing is, that this fair is not 
even gay ; these people were misanthropic, and became morose ; 
they quote the gloomy Hobbes, and he is their master. In fact, 
the philosophy of Hobbes shall give us the last word and the 
last characteristics of this society. 

Section V — Method and Style of Hobbes 

Hobbes was one of those powerful, limited, and, as they are 
called, positive minds, so common in England, of the school of 
Swift and Bentham, efficacious and remorseless as an iron ma- 
chine. Hence we find in him a method and style of surprising 

Diary, ii. February 8, 
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dryness and vigor, most adapted to build up and pull down ; 
hence a philosophy which, by the audacity of its teaching, has 
placed in an undying light one of the indestructible phases of 
the human mind. In every object, every event, there is soroe 
primitive and constant fact, which forms, as it «ere, the nucleus 
around which group themselves the various developments 
which complete it. The positive mind swoops dow^ inunedi- 
alely upon this nucleus, crushes the brilliant growth which 
covers it ; disperses, annihilates it ; then, concentrating upon it 
the full force of its violent grasp, loosens it, raises it np, shapes 
it, and lifts it into a conspicuous position, from whence it may 
henceforth shine out to all men and for all time like a ciystaL 
All ornament, all emotions, are excluded from the style of 
Hobbes ; it is a mere aggregate of arguments and concise facts 
in a small space, united together by deduction, as by iron bands. 
There are no tints, no fine or unusual word. He makes use 
only of words most familiar to common and lasting tisage; 
there are not a dozen employed by him which, during two hun- 
dred years, have grown obsolete ; he pierces to the root of all 
sensation, removes the transient and brilliant externals, nar- 
rows the solid portion which b the permanent subject-matter 
of all thought, and the proper object of common intelligence. 
He curtails throughout in order to strengthen ; he attains solid- 
ity, by suppression. Of all the bonds which connect ideas, he 
retains but one, and that the most stable ; his style is only a con- 
tinuous chain of reasoning of the most stubborn description, 
wholly made up of additions and subtractions, reduced to a 
combination of certain simple ideas, which added on to or dimin- 
ishing from one another, make up, under various names, the 
totals or diflferences, of which we are forever either studying the 
formation or unravelling tlie elements. He pursued beforehand 
the method of Condillac, beginning with tracing to the original 
fact, palpably and clearly, so as to pursue step by step the filia- 
tion and parentage of the ideas of which this primary fact is the 
stock, in such a manner that the reader conducted from total 
to total, may at any moment test the exactness of his operation, 
and verify the truth of his results. Such a logical system cuts 
across the grain of prejudice with a mechanical stiffness and 
boldness. Hobbes clears science of scliolaslic words and theo- 
ries. He laughs down quiddities, he does away with rationa] 
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and intelligible classifications, he rejects the authority of refer- 
ences.' He cuts, as with a surgeon's knife, at the heart of the 
most living creeds. He denies the authenticity of the books 
of Moses, Joshua, and the like. He declares that no argument 
proves the divinity of Scripture, and tliat, in order to believe it, 
every man requires a supernatural and personal revelation. He 
upsets in half a dozen words the authority of this and every 
other revelation.' He reduces man to a mere body, the soul to 
a function, God, to an unknown existence. His phrases read 
like equations or mathematical results. In fact, it is from math- 
ematics' that he derives the idea of all science. He would re- 
constitute moral science on the same basis. He assigns to it 
this foundation when he lays down that sensation is an internal 
movement caused by an external shock ; desire, an internal 
movement toward an external object ; and he builds upon these 
two notions the whole system of morals. Again, he assigns to 
morals a mathematical method, when he distinguishes, like the 
geometrician, between two simple ideas, which he transforms 
by degrees into two more complex ; and when on the basis of 
sensation and desire he constructs the passions, the rights, and 
institutions of man, just as the geometrician out of straight 
lines and curves constructs all the varieties of figure. To 
morals he gives a mathematical aspect, by mapping out the in- 
complete and rigid construction of human life, like the network 
of imaginary forms which geometricians have conceived. For 
the first time there was discernible in him, as in Descartes, but 
exaggerated and standing out more conspicuously, that species 
of intellect which produced the classic age in Europe : not the 
independence of inspiration and genius which marked the Re- 
naissance; not the mature experimental methods and concep- 



'*' Though I reverence those men of 
uicknl times that either bave written 
Inith ptrspicuntisly. Or !»t it 1!) » brt- 
IcT way to find tt out ourselves, yet to 
Uwujtiquity itself, I think nothing due; 
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eiu ii the oldest."— Hobhes's Workv 
Holenorth. it vols. 8vo, 1839-45. iii- 7"- 
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of himself fi^r which he can «liege no 
^uflScient and natural reason.'^ — Ibid, 
iii. i6[.2. 
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cause it consisteth in comparinjj Ëgvre 
and motion only, in which thinj^s truth 
and the interest of men oppose not eacli 
other. Rut in the other there is notb- 
ing urtdisputable. because it compare* 
men. and meddles with their right and 
profit." — Ibid. 11 vols. Svo, 1839-45, i*- 
Epis. ded. 
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have it absolute ; repression would thus be more stem, peace 
more lasting. The sovereign should be unopposed- Whatso- 
ever he might do against a subject, under whatever pretext, 
would not be injustice. He ought to decide upon the canonical 
books. He was pope, and more than pope. Were he to com- 
mand it, his subjects should renounce Christ, at least with their 
mouth ; the original contract has given up to him, without any 
reserv'atjon, alt responsibility of external actions ; at least, ac- 
cording to this view, the sectarian will no longer have the pre- 
text of his conscience in harassing the state. To such esrtrcmi- 
ties had the intense weariness and horror of civil war driven a 
narrow but logical intellect. Upon the secure den in which 
he bad with every effort imprisoned and confined the evil beast 
ûf pirey, he laid as a anal weight, in order that he might pcrpet- 
tiate the captiNnty of humanity, the whole philosophy and theory 
twA simply of man, but of the remainder of the uni\'ei^e. He 
redooed [tidgtncnt to the " combination of two lerms," ideas to 
conditioos of the brain, sensations to motions of the body, gên- 
ent laws to simple wocds, all substance to corporeaEty. all sci- 
ence to the kn o wled g e of sensible bodies, the human being to a 
body capable of motion gnen or received ; so that man, rccog- 
flàong himself and natinv <aif ntkder this defused form, and 
degraded in his conception of hiraseU xad of tine worid, aàgkt 
bow beoeath the bmdcn of a necessary antbority, and sabmit 
ia the end to the yoke which his rebellioos nattire rgcds, yet ê 
forced to tolerate.* Sodi, ia brief, is die aim wbidi tiâs q>ecS»» 
de of the Ei^Kdi Rcafeoration suggeslE. Mob dc a e a te j Uaeo 
rtiis treatmoM, Mcanse owy gutcbirai to Uns philompliy ; they 
were rcfmsenfted on tiie stage as di^ had proved ****'*"t^^**'- 
lo «c M owory and w manncRi. ^^^^^1 

. ai èg^-BiKV »^ ■ . 
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tbdr ejres. Tbey took in at a glance its excesses and its ca- 
prices; they needed no preparation; they followed its digres- 
sions, its whitnsicalities, the crowding of its abundant creations, 
the sadden prodigality of its high coloring, as a musician follows 
a 5> mphony. They were in that transient and strained condi- 
tion in which the imagination, adult and pure, laden wilh desire, 
cariosity, force de^'dops man all at once, and in that man the 
roost exalted and exquisite feelings. 

The roisterers took the place of these. They were rich, they 
had tried to deck themselves with the polish of Frenchmen ; they 
added to the stage movable decorations, music, hf^ts, proba- 
bility, comfort, every external aid; but they wanted heart. 
Imagine those foppish and half-inioxicatcd men, who saw in love 
nothing beyond desire, and in man nothing beyond sensuality; 
Rochester in the place of Mercutio. What part of his sou! 
could comprdiefKl poesy and fancy? The comedy of romance 
was altogetbo' beyond his reach ; be coold only seize the actual 
world, and of this worid but the palpable and gross cjcteroals. 
Give him an exact picture of ordinary life, conunoaidMe and 
prolMble occuTTences, literal imitations of what be himself was 
a»d did: lay the scene in London, in the anrent year: cofjy his 
coarse words, his brutal jokes, his conversation with the orange 
girls, his rendezvous in the park, his attempts at French disserta- 
tion. Let him recognize himself, let him find again the people 
and the manners he had just left behind him is the tarem or the 
antechamber; let the theatre and the street reproduce one an- 
other. Comedy will give him the same entertainment as real 
Ufe; he will wallow equally weO there in xTjlgaritr and lewdness ; 
to be present there will demand neither imagination nor wit; 
eyes and memory are the only rcqoiàtes. This exact imitation 
win zmnse him and instruct htm at tiie same tone. Fïïthywords 
win malcc him laugh through sympathy : shamekss imagery w31 
dh-ert bim by appealing to his recoHectioiis. The an^or, too, 
will take care to arouse him by his plot, whk^ gaieraSy has the 
deceiving of a father or a hnshand for its mhject. The fine gen- 
tlemen agree with the author in siding with the gallant: they fol- 
low his fortunes with interest, and fancy that they themselves 
ha^t the same soocras with Cbc fair. Add to dns wcnien de- 
bancjied. and wflNng to be debaodwd: aad it is manifest how 
these provocationSy the$e manners of prostitutes, that inter- 
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change of exchanges and surprises, that carnival of rendezvous 
I suppers, the impudence of iJie scenes only stopping short of 
phpical demonstration, those songs with their double meaning, 
that coarse slang shouted loudly and replied to amidst the 
tabkaux vivanis, all that stage-imitation of orgic, must have 
stirred up the innermost feelings of the habitual practisers of 
intrigue. And what is more, the theatre gave ils sanction to 
their manners. By representing nothing but vice, it authorized 
their vices. Authors laid it down as a rule, that all women were 
kimpudent hussies, and that all men were brutes. Debauchery in 
■ their hands became a matter of course, nay more, a matter of 
good taste; they profess it, Rochester and Charles II could 
quit the theatre highly edified; more convinced than they were 
before that virtue was only a pretence, the pretence of clever 
rascals who wanted to sell themselves dear. 



Section VII Dryden and the Drama 

Dryden, who was amongst the first * to adopt this view of the 
matter, did not adopt it heartily. A kind of hazy mist, the relic 
of the former age, still floated over his plays. His wealthy im- 
agination half bound him to the comedy of romance. At one 
lime he adapted Milton's " Paradise," Shakespeare's " Tempest," 
and " Troilus and Cressida." Another time he imitated, in 
" Love in a Nunnery," in " Marriage à la Mode," in " The Mock 
Astrologer," the imbroglios and surprises of the Spanish stage. 
Sometimes he displays the sparkling images and lofty metaphors 
of the older national poets, sometimes the aflfected figures of 
speech and cavilling wit of Calderon and Lope de Vega. He 
mingles the tragic and the humorous, the overthrow of thrones 
and the ordinary description of manners. But in this awkward 
compromise the poetic spirit of ancient comedy disappears ; only 
the dress and the gilding remain. The new characters are gross 
and immoral, with the instincts of a lackey beneath the dress of a 
lord, which is the more shocking, because by it Dryden contra- 
dicts his own talents, being at bottom grave and a poet; he fol- 
lows the fashion, and not his own mind ; he plays the libertine 
with deliberate forethought, to adapt himself to the taste of the 

» Hi> " Wild G«U»nt " d«tc> from iti». 



«s* 




old dethroned long pot to tifalh, is unlu to matrj mm, Tonis* 
mood, more at her esse. Pr««dT she ê» ârianned that the 
murder is completed. ~ What hindeis now." smrs she, " but that 
the holy priest, m secret joins our "«'»■"* vows? and then this 
night, this happy oigfat. is yours and ma».'* • Side by side with 
this sensual tragedy, a comic intzigae, pasiied to the most inde- 
cent farailianty, exhibils tlie love of a cavafier for a married 
woman, who in the end ttiriK out to be his sister. Dryden dis- 
covers nothing in this sàtuatrôn to shock hnn. He has lost the 
commonest repugnances of natural modesty. Translating any 
pretty broad play, '* Amphitryon " for instance, he finds it too 
pure; he strips off all its small delicacies, and enlarges its very 
improprieties,* Thus Jupiter says: 

" For kings and priests are in a rnanner bound. 
For reverence' sake, to be dose hypocrites." '' 



• " We love to gel our mtstressef, and 
purr over them, As caU do over mice, 
and let them get a little w^y; and^ all 
the pleasure it to pat them back agmtn.'* 
— " Mo^k Astrologcr," ii. i. 

Wildblood lays to his mistresa: *' I 
«in none of tho^e Unreasonable lovers 
that pfiinojte !" themselves the lovmfr 
lo etrrntty. A month is commonly my 
«lint." And Jacinthii repliei: " Or 
would not a tortnlKhl aerve our tarn? " 
-Ihtil. 

Prrtjiirnt!» one «muM think Dryden 
«•• tr«n<la(iRK Hulihe», hy the harsh- 
im* of ht» Jut» 

••' I.o>T in « Nunnery," ii. j. 

« IhM 111. r 

• " i^MHiih r»*»c," IIL f Aad jun*. 



bled with the plot we Itecp meeting 
«rith political allusionfi. THis is a mane 
of the time. Torrismond, to excuse 
himself from marrying the guceni says, 
" Power which in one age is tyranny 
il ripcn'd in the next lo true succe*- 
wton. She's in poMession." — " Spanish 
Friar/' iv. 3. 

• Plautus's " Amphitryon " lias been 
imiiated by Drjfden and Molière Sir 
Walter Scott, in the introduction to 
Drydcn^B play, says: *' He ia, in (çen- 
era!, coarse and vulgar, where Molière 
ii witty; and wliere the Frendhman 
venturri upon a double meantng. the 
Engliahman always eontrlvct to malte 
it a aingle one."— Ti. 

* " AnphilTyoD," i i. 
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And he proceeds thereupon boldly to lay bare his own despotism. 
Id reality, his sophisms and his shamclessness serve Dryden as a 
means of decrying by rebound the arbitrary Divinity of the theo- 
logians. He lets Jupiter say : 



" Fate is what I, 
By virtue of onrnipotetice, have made it; 
And power omiii[>otent can do no wrong I 
Not to myself, because I wtll it so; 
Nor yet to men, for what they arc is tnine. — 
This night I will enjoy Amphitryon's wife; 
For when 1 made her, I decreed her such 
As I should please to love," * 



■ This open pedantry is changed into open lust as soon as Jupiter 
H sees Alcmena. No detail is omitted: Jupiter speaks his whole 
^ mind to her, and before the maids; and next morning, when he 
is going away, she outdoes him: she hangs on to him, and in- 
dulges in the most familiar details. All the noble externals of 
high g^lantry are torn off like a troublesome garment; it is a 

(cynical recklessness in place of aristocratic decency; the scene 
is written after the example of Charles II and Castlemaine, not 
of Louis XIV and Mme. de Montespan.' 



Section VIII Wycherley 



I pass over several writers : Crowne, author of " Sir Courtly 
Nice "; Shadwell, an imitator of Ben Jonson; Mrs. Aphra Behn, 
who calls herself Astrsea, a spy and a courtesan, paid by govern- 
ment and the public. Etherege is the first to set the example of 
imitative comedy in his " Man of Fashion," and to depict only 
the manners of his age ; for the rest he is an open roisterer, and 
frankly describes his habits : 

" From hunting whores, and haunting play. 
And minding nothing all the day, 
And all the night too, you will say. . . ." 



*" Amphilryoii,"* i. i. 
*Ai JijpittT Û dcinrting, on the p\cA 
^ d^yligkt. Alcmeila say 9 to him: 
" But yofl and 1 nritl draw our CQrtains 
chjM. 
Kitiogiiiih daylight, and put out the 
^•un. 
Coiac back, my lord. . . . 



You have nor yet laid long enouch in 
bed 

To wsnn your vrido-wtd side/' 

—Act ii. 1. 

Compare Plautus's Roman iDjttran 
atid Molière'a faociest Frenchwoman 
with this expansive female- (Lotiia 
XIV and Mme. de Montespan were 
not very decent cither. See *' Mi. 
moires de Saint-Simon.'*] — T«* 
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Such were his pursuits in London; and further on, in a letter 
from Ratisbon to Lord Middleton, 

" He makes grave legs in fonnal fetters, 
Converses with fools and writes dull letters ; " 

and gets small consolation out of the German ladies. In this 
grave mood Etherege undertook the duties of an ambassador. 
One day, having dined too freely, he fell from the top of a stair- 
case, and broke his neck ; a death of no great importance. But 
the hero of this society was William Wycherley, the coarsest 
writer who ever polluted the stage. Being sent to France dur- 
ing the Revolution, he there became a Roman Catholic; then on 
his return abjured; then in the end, as Pope tells us, abjured 
again. Robbed of their Protestant ballast, these shallow brains 
ran from dogma to dognia, from superstition to incredulity or 
indifference, to end in a state of fear. He had learned at M. de 
Montausier's ' residence the art of wearing gloves and a peruke, 
which sufficed in those days to make a gentleman. This merit, 
and the success of a filthy piece, " Love in a Wood," drew upon 
him the eyes of the Duchess of Cleveland, mistress of the king 
and of anybody. This woman, who used to have amours with 
a rope-dancer, picked him up one day in the very midst of the 
Rmg. She put her head out of her carriage-window, and cried 
to him before all, " Sir, you are a rascal, a villain, the son of 

a ," Touched by this compliment, he accepted her favors, 

and in consequence obtained those of the king. He lost them, 
married the Countess of Drogheda, a woman of bad temper, 
mined himself, remained seven years in prison, passed the re- 
mainder of his life in pecuniary difficulties, regretting his youth, 
losing his memory, scribbling bad verses, which he got Pope to 
correct, amidst many twitches of wounded self-esteem, stringing 
together dull obscenities, dragging his worn-out body and ener- 
vated brain through the stages ot misanthropy and libertinage, 
playing the miserable part of a toothless roisterer and a white- 
haired blackguard. Eleven days before his death he married a 
young girl, who turned out to be a strumpet. He ended as he 
had begun, by stupidity and misconduct, having succeeded 
neither in becoming happy nor honest, having used his vigorous 



I 



> Himwtl ■ HuKurnot, who hud ttc 
eotne a Roman Citholif, and Ihf hus- 
1 oi Julie d'Aogcnnct, lor «ham ll>e 



Frrnch po«tt compoird the celcbnlcd 

" Guirlande."— T«, 
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intelligence and real talent only to his own injury and the injury 

of others. 

The reason was, that Wycherley was not an epicurean bom. 
His nature, genuinely English, that is to say, energetic and som- 
bre, rebelled against the easy and amiable carelessness which en- 
ables one to take life as a pleasure-party. His style is labored, 
and troublesome to read. His tone is virulent and bitter. He 
frequently forces his comedy in order to get at spiteful satire. 
Effort and animosity mark all that he says or puts into the 
mouths of others. It is Hobbes, not meditative and calm, but 
active and angry, who sees in man nothing but vice, yet feels 
himself man to the very core. The only fault he rejects is hy- 
pocrisy; the only virtue he preaches is frankness. He wants 
others to confess their vice, and he begins by confessing his own. 
"Though I cannot lie like them (the poets), I am as vain as 
they; I cannot but publicly give your Grace my humble ac- 
knowledgments. . . . This is the poet's gratitude, which in 
plain English is only pride and ambition." ^ We find in him no 
poetry of expression, no glimpse of the ideal, no settled morality 
which could console, raise, or purify men. He shuts them up in 
their perversity and uncleanness, and installs himself among 
them. He shows them the filth of the lowest depths in which 
he confines them; he expects them to breathe this atmosphere; 
he plunges them into it, not to disgust them with it as by an ac- 
cidental fall, but to accustom them to it as if it were their natural 
element. He tears down the partitions and decorations by 
which they endeavor to conceal their state, or regulate their dis- 
order. He takes pleasure in making them fight, he delights in 
the hubbub of their unfettered instincts; he loves the violent 
changes of the human mass, the confusion of their wicked deeds, 
the rawness of their bruises. He strips their lusts, sets them 
forth at full length, and of course feels them himself; and whilst 
he condemns them as nauseous, he enjoys them. People take 
what pleasure they can get: the drunkards in the suburbs, li 
asked how they can relish their miserable liquor, will tell you 
it makes them drunk as soon as better stufif, and that is the only 
pleasure they have. 

T can understand that an author may dare much in a novel. 

• " The Dramatic Works a( Wychtr- tion of " Love in a Wood " to her 
Iry, Conmve, Vanbrugh, and Far- Grace the Duchess ai Cleveland, 
qahar," ed. Lelfth Hunt, 1840. Dedica* 
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dkeases, tsçedàBj «iMn this k doae lo add to i 
aod is the bakioa of a dni 
boofcKb^iUBCiaealMbvse: it ■■« be nai ■■ Ae stady. bf 
aasfwrt it to the stag^ i mj,in*i tbe bed- 
ffvtibem a d di ti o aal He by a I 
bouf vtpr apoa mc^ by At < 
j^wadsoitbeactKBCK; let Ike ^fs aad the seaxs be Bed 
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Mia J. AmakotasioatP ItriBlmKwsw 
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«MMKh tltare some tuv^. 
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Jfc«. A FMidaaii^ vadtlsBWk 
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G. But here, take half a piece for the other things. 
Mrs. }. Half a piece f — 

C Prithee, begone I — take t'other piece then — two pieces — three pieces 
— five ! here ; 'tis all I have. 
iifs. J. I must have the broad-seal ring too, or I stir tiot" ■ 

She goes away at last, having extorted all, and Lucy plays the 
innocent, seems to think that Gripe is a dancing-master, and 
asks for a lesson. What scenes, what double meanings I At 
last she calls out, her mother, Mrs. Crossbite, breaks open the 
door, and enters with men placed there beforehand; Gripe is 
caught in the trap; they threaten to call in the constable, they 
swindle htm out of five hundred pounds. 

Need I recount the plot of the " Country Wife "? It is use- 
less to wish to skim the subject only; we sink deeper and 
deeper. Horner, a gentleman returned from France, spreads 
the report that he is no longer able to trouble the peace of hus- 
bands. You may imagine what becomes of such a subject in 
Wycherley's hands, and he draws from it all that it contains. 
Women converse about Homer's condition, even before him ; 
they suflfer themselves to be undeceived, and boast of it. Three 
of them come to him and feast, drink, sing — such songs ! The 
excess of orgie triumphs, adjudges itself the crown, displays 
itself in maxims. " Our virtue," says one of them, " is like the 
statesman's religion, the Quaker's word, the gamester's oath, 
and the great man's honor; but to cheat those that trust us." * 
In the last scene, the suspicions which had been aroused, are 
set at rest by a new declaration of Horner. All the marriages 
are polluted, and the carnival ends by a dance of deceived hus- 
bands. To crown all, Horner recommends his example to the 
public, and the actress who comes on to recite the epilogue, 
completes the shamefulness of the piece, by warning gallants 
that they must look what they are doing; for that if they can 
deceive men. " we women— there's no cozening us." * 

But the special and most extraordinary sign of the times is, 
that amid all these provocatives, no repellent circumstance is 
omitted, and that the narrator seems to aim as much at disgust- 
ing as at depraving us.' Every moment the fine gentlemen, 
even the ladies, introduce into their conversation the ways and 



•Art lit. J. 

* " The Counlry Wifr." v. 4. 

* Rc3it Ihr epWogue. and s«e 

Vol. U.— ii 
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words and dftaif' :iuLhnrs dared then 
to put in the mouth» of actre»*'eii. 
' " Thai spsrl;, who hï» Iiis fruitlefi 
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means hy «hkb, since the sbcteonh cc nlu i y , lore bas endeavored 
lo adorn itsdi. Da{)perwit, wfaeomakii^anofferof Locy.sajs, 
in order to account for tbe delay: " P^I gire ber bat leave to 
. . . put oa . . . the long patdi imder tbe left eye ; awaken 
the roses oo ber cheeks with some Spanish wool, and warrant 
her breath with seme lemoo-ped." * Ladj Flippant, akne in 
the park, cries out : " Unfortunate lady that I am ! I have left 
tbe herd on purpose to be chased, and have wandered this boor 
here ; but the park affords not so mnch as a satyr far me ; and 
DO Bargmxty nan or drunken scoom' will red my way. Tbe 
rag-wcmen and cinder-women have better hick than L" ' 

Judge by tbese qnotatioi^ whkfa are the best, of die remain- 
der! Wycherley makes tt bis bosioess to revolt even tbe senses ; 
tbe nose, the eye^ eveiything saffers io his pbys; tbe aadicDce 
most have had the stomach of a sailor. And from this abyss 
English literature has a scen ded to the strict motaSty, tbe exns- 
aive decency «diich it now pt ma tts s e s ! This st^e is a dedbred 
war against beauty and delicacy of every Idnd. If Wycbericy 
bonows a cbaracter an yw h e r e , it b only to do viokace, or 
dorade it to the level of his own cbaracters^ If be '—'•**■* the 
Agnes of Meniere.* as be docs m tbe " Country WHSe." be mar- 
ries ber in order Ui profane marriage, dep riv es her of bonor, 
stiB more of modesty-, still tnoce of grace, and c han ge s ber art- 
less tenderness into shameless instincts and scandabMS ooofn- 
sions. If he takes Shakespeare's Viola, as m the "Fbrn 
Dealer." it is to drag her through the vileness of in^my. a nii' ftf 
brutalities and surprises. If be translates the part of Mofièse's 
Céliméne. he wipes out at one stroke the manners of a great lady, 
the woman's delicacy, the tact of tbe lady of tbe house, the po- 

4eKtiu Bpoa die bcU'Rcldea rich 
widov. down '-o the radisg heir<«4 iji 
k« . . . «tout."—- LawK m a Wood." 
i. L 

Hn. FlipTMnt; " Tboncll I had 
ncil tht fcul. I thùq^^ t^ It^TC re* 
•0ved the wit mt weQ m atlier ladies" 
-Ibid. 

D«pc«rwit: " I wilt aMtaH with no 
rrvAl. Dût with my «U mal jour eoach- 
aiAn." — Ibiti. 

" SIm bss 2 ixxnplexion Tllce a Hotlmd 
oftcflBK, and mi lacfe teeth tefc than 
aach ■• gfwm s haut ffoàl to her breach/* 
mé. A. u 

'Ibid. iii. >. 

• [hid. T 2. 

•The lettar ol ^nc^ itt MoiUn^» 
** L Eoile dt> >! iimii i, iii. « ttrwio* 
liiu»! " ]e «^w nnis iaitm, <t j» ois 




am paat *aaa m» fla^ «p je aw éàmm 
mt^ ^ mm ptntEa." ct^ ÛlMwa ko* 
! fe. Wychirley traaiMM» ilt " Dear. »w«t 



Mr. Uc/rncT, aw hnafcanit wnold b»e 

fne ^nil yon A Mi^ twdc. imziwjBcrly 
Icttn-; but I wov't^-âmt waoJck have aie 
foihid ytiv loving ne; hvt t wva^t'— 
ailf] wuuid have me say tn wwa. [ hata 
y^.„ ._ , . ^,. ij "-""--'> ^nt tea 

1 '*n«»to«r, 

«dvr tbe teHIc^ or rubb: -. th 

Ètm tti« ~~ - ''-Ti tookitn« ij^'^'til. iittil 
tUttallinr ur tofeeAcr.'* cfK — 

** Coeiu- V. & 
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liteness, the refined air, the superiority of wit and knowledge 
of the world, in order to stibstitute for them the impudence and 
deceit of a foul-moutlied courtesan. If he invents an almost 
innocent girl, HJppolita,'" he begins by putting into her mouth 
words that will not bear transcribing. Whatever he does or 
says, whether he copies or originates, blames or praises, his 
stage is a defamation of mankind, which repels even when it 
attracts, and which sickens a man while it corrupts, 

A certain gift hovers over all — namely, vigor — which is never 
absent in England, and gives a peculiar character to their virtues 
as well as to their vices. When we have removed the oratorical 
and heavily constructed phrases imitated from the French, we 
get at the genuine English talent — a deep sympathy with nature 
and life. Wycherley possessed that lucid and vigorous perspi- 
cacity which in any particular situation seizes upon gesture, 
physical expression, evident detail, which pierces to the depths 
of the crude and base, which hits oflF, not men in general, and 
passion as it ought to be, but an individual man, and passion as 
it is. He is a realist, not of set purpose, as the reahsts of our 
day, but naturally. In a violent manner he lays on his plaster 
over the grinning and pimpled faces of his rascals, in order to 
bring before our very eyes the stern mask to which the living 
imprint of their ugliness has stuck on the way. He crams his 
plays with incident, he multiples action, he pushes comedy to 
the verge of dramatic efïect; he hustles his characters amidst 
surprises and violence, and all but stultifies them in order to ex- 
aggerate his satire. Observe in Olivia, a copy of Célimène, the 
fury of the passions which he depicts. She describes her friends, 
as does Célimène, but with what insults I Novel, a coxcomb, 
says: 

*' Madam, I have been treated to-day with all the ceremony and kind- 
ness imaginable at my lady Autumn's. But the nauseous old woman at 
the upper end of her table . . ," 

" Olivia. Revives the old Grecian custom, of serving în a death's head 
with their banquets, ... F detest her hollow cherry cheeks: she 
looks like an old eoaeh new painted. . . . She is still most splen- 
didly, gallantly ugly, and looks like an ill piece of daubing id a rich 
frame." •' 



■" In the " Gentlem.in Dancing- Master.' 
""The Plain Dealer." ii. 1. 
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The scene is borrowed from MoUère's " Misanthrope " and 
die ** Critique de l'École des Femmes "; but hoir tiainioniied! 
Our modem nerves would not esduic the portiait dirâ draws 
of Manly, ber lover: he hears her unaware; she fortbwnth 
stands before him, Uughs at him to his &ce, declares herself to 
be married ; tells bim she means to keep the diamoads which be 
'i3s given her, and defies him. Fidelia says to her : 



" Bat. tmdain. what could make yon àiaxaàit lore to 
'twas so hard a thing for joa ; and flatta- las lore to 700?' 
" Olim. That which makes all the worid flatter sad diwrmMf. 'twas 
I had a real pa&sion for that. ... As sooo as 1 bad bis 
I taastoxd his departure, like a wife, who when sbe bas ntade 
die BMMt of a d^iag bttsbuMfs breath, polls away Us piDow." " 



The last phrase is rather that of a morose satirist than of an 
accurate obser>-er. The woman's iropadeoce is like a professed 
ooortesan's. In love at first sight with Fidelia, whom she takes 
(or a yotmg man, she hangs upon ber neck, " stuSs her with 
kisses," gropes about in the dark, crj-ing, *' WTiere are thy 
lips f " There is a kind of animal ferocity in her love. She 
sends ber husband off by an improvised comedy; thai skip- 
ping about like a dancing-giri cries out: " Go, husband, and 
COOK up, friend ; just the buckets in the well ; the absence of 
one brings the other." " But I hope, tike ibem, too, they will 
not meet in the way, jostle, and clash together." " Surprised 
in Sagrante delicto, and ha^-ing confessed all to her cousin, as 
soon as she sees a chance of safet}', she swallows her avowal 
with the effrontery of an actress : 

" Elita. Well, cousin, this, I coniess, was reasoBabie hypocrisy ; yott 
were the better for 't 

Olk-ia. What hypocrisy? 

£. Why, thi« last deceit of your bn^mid was lawful, since in your 
own deiexicc. 

O. What deceit? Vd have yon know I nerer decwived my husband. 

E. Yoo do not understand me, Kure ; I say. this was a» honest come- 
off, and a good one. But 'twas a sign your gallant bad had enough of 
your ccmversaiion. since he could so dexterously cheat your husband in 
parsing for a woman. 

O. Ùliat d'ye mean, once rmtc, with my gallant, and passing for ■ 
woman ? 

E. What do yon tnean? yen see your htishand took him fior a woman ) 

w ■• The Ptain DmIw," i». » " Ibid, 
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Fy, this foolins is 



O. Whom? 

E. Heyday I why the man he found with. . 

O. Lord, you rave sure ! 

E. Why, did you not tell me last nighL . 
so insipid, 'tis offensive. 

O. And fooling with my honour will be more offensive, . . . 

E. O admirable confidence! . , , 

O. Confidence, to me ! to me such language ! nay, then I'll never see 
jrour face again. . . . Lettice, whero are you? Let us begone from 
this censorious ill woman. . . . 

E. One word first, pray, madam ; can you swear that whom your 
husband found you with . . . 

O. Swear! ay, that whosoever 'twas that stole up, unknown, into my 
room, when 'twas dark, I know not, whether man or woman, by heav- 
ens, by all that's good ; or, may I never more have joys here, or in the 
other world ! Nay, may I eternally — 

E. Be damned. So, so, you are damned enough already by your 
oaths. . . . Vet take this advice with you, in this plain-dealing age, 
to leave off forswearing yourself. - - . 

O. O hideous, hideous advice ! let us go out of the hearing of it. She 
will spoil us, Leltice." '* 



Here is animation ; and if I dared to relate the boldness and 
the asseveration in the night scene, it would easily appear that 
Mme. Mameffe had a sister, and Balzac a predecessor. 

There is a character who shows in a concise manner Wycher- 
ley's talent and his morality, wholly formed of energy and indel- 
icacy — Manly, the " plain dealer," so manifestly the author's 
favorite, that his contemporaries gave him the name of his hero 
for a surname. Manly is copied after Alceste, and the great dif- 
ference between the two heroes shows the difference between the 
two societies and the two countries." Manly is not a courtier, 
but a ship-captain, with the bearing of a sailor of the time, his 
cloak stained with tar, and smelling of brandy," ready with 
blows or foul oaths, calling those he came across dogs and slaves, 
and when they displeased him, kicking them downstairs. And 
he speaks in this fashion to a lord with a voice like a mastiff. 



"••Tlie Plain Dealer," v. i. 

■* Compare with the sayings of Al- 
ceste, in Molière'» " Misanthrope," 
•ucb liradei a< lhi>: " Sueh 19 you, 
like common whore» and pickpockets, 
are only datiserotia to those yati em- 
brace." And with t^e character of 
PhilÏBte, in the same French ptay, such 
pfaraaea ai these: " But. faith, could 
jtn think I was a friend to thoie I 
Dosged, kiiaed, Sattercd, bowed to? 



When their backs were turned, did not 
I tell you they were rogues, villains, 
rascals, whom I despised and hated? " 
"Ohvia «ays: "Then shall I have 
again my alcove smelly like a cabin, my 
ciîaniber perftsmcd with his tarpaulin 
BrandenbuTgh: and hear vollies of 
brandy-sighs, enough to make a fog in 
one'a room." — " The Plain Dealer, it. 
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Then, when the poor nobleman tries to whisper sometliing in 
his ear, " My lord, all that you have made mc know by your 
whispering which I knew not before, is that you have a stink- 
ing breath ; there's a secret for your secret." When he is in 
Olivia's drawing-room, with " these fluttering parrots of the 
town, these apes, these echoes of men," he bawls out as if he 
were on his quarter-deck, " Peace, you Bartholomew fair buf- 
foons! " He seizes them by the collar, and says: " Why, you 
impudent, pitiful wretches, . . . you arc in all things so like 
women, that you may think it in me a kind of cowardice to beat 
you. Begone, I say. . . . No chattering, baboons ; instantly 
begone, or . . .*' Then he turns them out of the room. 
These are the manners of a plain-dealing man. He has been 
ruined by OUvia, whom he loves, and who dismisses him. Poor 
Fidelia, disguised as a man, and whom he takes for a timid 
youth, comes and finds him while he is fretting with anger : 

" Fidelia. I warrant you, sir ; for, at worst, I could beg or steal for 

you. 

Manly. Nay, more bragging ! . . . You said you'd beg for mc. 

F. I did, sir. 

Af. Then you stial! beg for me. 

P. With all my heart, sir. 

M. That is, pimp for me. 

P. How, sir? 

M. D'ye start? ... No more dissembling: here {I say,) yon 
must go use it for me to Olivia. , . . Go, flatter, lie, kneel, promise, 
anything to get her for me ; I cannot live unless I have her," '^'' 

And when Fidelia returns to him, saying that Olivia has em- 
braced her, by force, in a fit of love, he exclaims : " Her love ! — 
a whore's, a witch's love! — But what, did she not kiss well, sir? 
I'm sure, I thought her lips — but I must not think of 'em more 
— but yet they are such I could still kiss — grow to — and then 
tear off with my teeth, grind 'cm into mammocks, and spit 'em 
into her cuckold's face." " These savage words indicate savage 
actions. He goes by night to enter Olivia's house with Fidelia, 
and under her name; and Fidelia tries to prevent him, through 
jealousy. Then his blood boils, a storm of fury mounts to his 
face, and he speaks to her in a whispering, hissing voice: 
" What, you are my rival, then ! and therefore you shall stay. 



' The Fliin Deakr," iiJ. i. 



■Ibid. ir. t. 
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and keep the door for me, whilst I go in for you ; but when I'm 

gone, if you dare to stir off from this very board, or breathe the 
least murmuring accent, I'll cut her throat first ; and if you love 
her, you will not venture her life. Nay, tlien I'll cut your throat 
too, and I know you love your own life at least. . . . Not a 
word more. lest I begin my revenge on her by killing you." " 
He knocks over Olivia's husband, another traitor seizes from 
her the casket of jewels he had given her, casts her one or two 
of them, saying, " Here, madam, I never yet left my wench un- 
paid," and gives this same casket to Fidelia, whom he marries. 
Jl these actions then appeared natural. Wycherlcy took to 
|tnscH in his dedication the title of his hero, " Plain Dealer "; 
ht fancied he had drawn the portrait of a frank, honest man, and 
praised himself for having set the public a fine example; he had 
only given them the model of an unreserved and energetic brute. 
That was all the manliness that was left in this pitiable world. 
Wycherlcy deprived man of his ill-fitting French cloak, and dis- 
played him with his framework of muscles, and in his naked 
sham el ess n ess. 

And in the midst of all these, a great poet, blind, and sunk 
into obscurity, his soul saddened by the misery of the times, thus 
depicted the madness of the infernal rout : 

" Belial came last, than whom a spirit more lewd 
Fell not from heaven, or more gross to love 
Vice for itself . . . who more oft than he 
In temples and at altars, when the priest 
Turns atheist, as did Eli's sons, who fiil'd 
With lust and violence the house of God? 
In courts and palaces he also reigns. 
And in luxurious cities, where the noise 
Of riot ascends above their loftiest towers, 
And injury, and outrage: and when night 
Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 
Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine." *" 



«"The PUin Dtîltt," iv. 3. 



» " Pandisc Lost," book i. liiia 490-503; 
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Part IL — The Worldlings 
Section I Court Life in Europe 

In the seventeenth century a. new mode of life was inaugu- 
rated in Europe, the worldly, which soon took the lead of and 
shaped every other. In France especially, and in England, it 
appeared and gained ground, from the same causes and at the 
same time. 

In order to people the drawing-rooms, a certain political con- 
dition is necessary ; and this condition, which is the supremacy 
of the king in combination with a regular system of police, was 
established at the same period on both sides of the Channel, A 
regular police brings about peace among men, draws them out 
of their feudal independence and provincial isolation, increases 
and facilitates intercommunication, confidence, union, comfort, 
and pleasures. Tlie kingly supremacy calls into existence a 
court, the centre of intercourse, from which all favors flow, and 
which calls for a display of pleasure and splendor. The aristoc- 
racy thus attracted to one another, and attracted to the throne 
by security, curiosity, amusement, and interest, meet together, 
and become at once men of the world and men of the court. 
They are no longer, like the barons of a preceding age, stand- 
ing in their lofty halls, armed and stem, possessed by the idea 
that they might perhaps, when they quit their palace, cut each 
other to pieces, and that if they fall to blows in the precincts of 
the court, the executioner is ready to cut off their hand and stop 
the bleeding with a red-hot iron ; knowing, moreover, that the 
king may probably have them beheaded to-morrow, and ready 
accordingly to cast themselves on their knees and break out into 
protestations of submissive fidelity, but counting under their 
breath the number of swords that will be mustered on their side, 
and the trusty men who keep sentinel behind the drawbridge of 
their castles.* Tlie rights, privileges, constraints, and attrac- 
tions of feudal life have disappeared. There is no more need 
that the manor should be a fortress. These men can no longer 
experience the joy of reigning there as in a petty state. It has 
palled on them, and they quit it. Having no further cause to 

' Ccojutt all Shaketpcarc'i historical plari. 
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quarrel witli the king, they go to him. His court is a drawing- 
room, most agreeable to the sight, and most serviceable to those 
who frequent it. Here are festivities, splendid furniture, a 
decked and select company, news and tittle-tattle ; here they find 
pensions, titles, places for themselves and their friends; they re- 
ceive amusement and profit ; it is all gain and all pleasure. Here 
they attend the levée, are present at dinners, return to the ball, 
sit down to play, are there when the kmg goes to bed. Here 
they cut a dash with their half- French dress, their wigs, their hats 
loaded with feathers, their trunk-hose, their cannions, the large 
rosettes on thetr shoes. The ladies paint and patch their faces, 
display robes of magnificent satin and velvet, laced up with silver 
and very long, and above you may see their white busts, whose 
brilliant nakedness is extended to their shoulders and arms. 
They are gazed upon, saluted, approached. The king rides on 
horseback in Hyde Park ; by his side canters the queen, and with 
her the two mistresses, Lady Castlemaine and Mrs. Stewart: 
" the queen in a white-laced waistcoate and a crimson short 
pettycoate, and her hair dressed à la négUgettce; . . . Mrs. 
Stewart with her hat cocked and a red plume, with her sweet eye, 
little Roman nose, and excellent taille." ° Then they returned to 
Whitehall " where all the ladies walked, talking and fiddling with 
their hats and feathers, and changing and trying one another's 
by one another's heads, and laughing." ' In such fine company 
there was no lack of gallantry. Perfumed gloves, pocket mir- 
rors, work -cases fitted up, apricot paste, essences, and other little 
love-tokens, came over every week from Paris. London fur- 
nished more substantial gifts, ear-rings, diamonds, brilliants, and 
golden guineas; the fair ones put up with these, as if they had 
come from a greater distance.* There were plenty of intrigues — 
Heaven knows how many or of what kind. Naturally, also, 
conversation does not stop. They did not mince the adventures 
of Miss Warmestré the haughty, who, " deceived apparently by 
a bad reckoning, took the hherty of lying-in in the midst of the 
court." ' They spoke in whispers about the attempts of Miss 
Hobart, or the happy misfortune of Miss Churchill, who, being 
very plain, but having the wit to fall from her horse, touched the 
eyes and heart of the Duke of York. The Chevalier dc Gram- 

• Pcpyt'i Diirj. "- J'"'ï 'J. 1663. * " Mémoires de Grjinmont." bj A. 

* Ibid. Hamiltoti. 

* Ibid- chi ix- 
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mont relates to the king the history of Termes, or of Poussalio 
the almoner; everyone leaves the dance to hear it; and when 
it is over, they all burst out laughing. We perceive that this is 
not the world of Louis XIV, and yet it is a vtforld; and if it 
has more frotli, it runs with the identical current- The great 
object here also is selfish amusement, and to put on appearances; 
people strive to be men of fashion ; a coat bestows a certain kind 
of glory on its wearer. De Grammont was in despair when the 
roguery of his valet obliged him to wear the same suit twice 
over. Another courtier piques himself on his songs and his 
guitar-playing. " Russell had a collection of two or three hun- 
dred quadrilles in tablature, all of which he used to dance with- 
out ever having studied them." Jemiyn was known for his suc- 
cess with the fair. " A gentleman," said Etherege, " ought to 
dress well, dance well, fence well, have a talent for love-letters, 3 
pleasant voice in a room, to be always very amorous, sufficiently 
discreet, but not too constant." These are already the court 
manners as they continued in France up to the time of Louis 
XVI. With such manners, words take the place of deeds. Life 
is passed in visits and conversation. The art of conversing 
became the chief of all; of course, to converse agreeably, to fill 
up an idle hour, on twenty subjects in an hour, hinting always, 
without going deep, in such a fashion that conversation should 
not be a labor, but a promenade. It was followed up by letters 
written in the evening, by madrigals or epigrams to be read in 
the morning, by drawing-room tragedies, or caricatures of so- 
ciety. In this manner a new literature was produced, the work 
and the portrait of the world which was at once its audience and 
its model, which sprung from it, and ended in it. 

Section IL— Dawn of the Classic Spirit 

The art of conversation being then a necessity, people set 
themselves to acquire it. A revolution was effected in mind as 
well as in manners. As soon as circumstances assume new as- 
pects, thought assumes a new form. The Renaissance is ended, 
tlie Classic Age begins, and the artist makes room for the author. 
Man is returned from his first voyage round the world of facts; 
enthusiasm, the labor of a troubled imagination, the tumultuous 
crowding of new ideas, all the faculties which a first discovery 
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ca)ls into play, have become satiated, tlien depressed. The in- 
centive is bhinted, because the work is done. The eccentricities, 
the far vistas, the unbridled originality, the all-powerful flights of 
genius aimed at the centre of truth through the extremes of folly, 
all the characteristics of grand inventive genius have disap- 
peared. The imagination is tempered; the mind is disciplined: 
it retraces its steps; it walks its own domain once more with a 
satisfied curiosity, an acquired experience. Judgment, as it 
were, chews the cud and corrects itself. It finds a religion, an 
art, a philosophy, to reform or to form anew. It is no longer the 
minister of inspired intuition, but of a regular process of decom- 
position. It no longer feels or looks for generalities; it handles 
and observes specialties. It selects and classifies, it refines and 
regulates. It ceases to be a creator, and becomes a discourser. 
It quits the province of invention and settles down into criticism.. 
It enters upon that magnificent and confused aggregate of dog- 
mas and forms, in which the preceding age has gathered up in- 
discriminately its dreams and discoveries; it draws thence tlie 
ideas which it modifies and verifies. It arranges them in long 
chains of simple ratiocination, which descend link by link to the 
vulgar apprehension. It expresses them in exact terms, which 
present a graduated series, step by step, to the vulgar reasoning 
power. It marks out in the entire field of thought a series of 
compartments and a network of passages, which, excluding all 
error and digression, lead gradually every mind to every object. 
It becomes at last clear, convenient, charming. And the world 
lends its aid; contingent circumstances finish the natural revolu- 
tion; the taste becomes changed through a declivity of its own, 
but also through the influence of the court. When conversation 
becomes the chief business of life, it modifies style after its own 
image, and according to its peculiar needs. It repudiates di- 
gression, excessive metaphor, impassioned exclamations, all 
loose and overstrained ways. We cannot bawl, gesticulate, 
dream aloud, in a drawing-room; we restrain ourselves; we 
criticise and keep watch over ourselves; we pass the time in 
narration and discussion; we stand in need of concise expres- 
sion, exact language, clear and connected reasoning; otherwise 
we cannot fence or comprehend each other. Correct style, good 
language, conversation, are self-generated, and very quickly 
perfected ; for refinement is the aim of the man of the world : he 
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Studies to render eveiything nM>re becoming and more service- 
able, his fufniturc and his speech , his periods and his dress. Ait 
and artifice are there the distinguishing mark. People pride 
themselves on being perfect in their mother-tongue, never to 
miss the correct sense of any word, to avoid vulgar expressions, 
to string together tbcir antitheses, to develop their thoughts, to 
employ rhetoric Nothing is more marked than the contrast 
of tlie coaversatkms of Shakespeare and Fletcher with those of 
Wycherley and Congreve. In Shakespeare the dialogue resem- 
bles an assault of arms; we could imagine men of skili fencing 
with words and gestures as it were in a fencing-school. They 
play the buffoon, sing, think aloud, burst out into a laugh, into 
puns, into fishwcmien's talk and into poets' talk, into quaint 
whimsicalities; they liave a taste for the ridiculous, the spark- 
hng; one of them dances while he speaks; they would wiUingly 
walk on their hands; there is not one grain of calculation to 
more than three grains of folly in their heads. In Wycherley, 
on the other hand, the characters are steady; they reason and 
dispute; ratiocination is the basis of their style; they are so per- 
fect that the thing is overdone, and we see through it all the 
author stringing his phrases. They arrange a tableau, multiply 
ingenious comparisons, balance well-ordered periods. One 
character delivers a satire, another serves up a little essay on 
morality. We might draw from the comedies of the time a 
volume of sentences; they are charged with literary morsels 
which foreshadow the " Spectator."' They hunt for clever and 
suitable expressions, they clothe indecent circumstances with 
decent words ; they glide swiftly over the fragUe ice of decorum, 
and scratch the surface without breaking it. I see gentlemen, 
seated in gilt arm-chairs, of quiet wit and studied speech, cool in 
observation, eltjqucnt sceptics, expert in the fashions, lovers of 
elegance, liking fine talk as much from vanity as from taste, 
who, while conversing between a compliment and a reverence, 
will no more neglect their good stjle than their neat gloves or 
their hat 

> Tifcc. (or emaple, Fsrqvtiar't ** Bcaia Stn^can.** iL t. 
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Section III.— Sir William Temple 

Amongst the best and most agreeable specimens of this new 
refinement, appears Sir William Temple, a diplomatist and man 
of the world, cautious, prudent, and polite, gifted with tact in 
conversation and in business, expert in the knowledge of the 
times, and in the art of not compromising himself, adroit in 
pressing forward and in standing aside, who knew how to attract 
to himself the favor and the expectations of England, to obtain 
the eulogies of men of letters, of savants, of politicians, of the 
people, to gain a European reputation, to win all the crowns 
appropriated to science, patriotism, virtue, genius, without hav- 
ing too much of science, patriotism, genius, or virtue. Such a 
life is the masterpiece of that age : fine externals on a foundation 
not so fine; this is its abstract. His manner as an author agrees 
with his maxims as a politician. His principles and style are 
homogeneous; a genuine diplomatist, such as one meets in the 
drawing-rooms, having probed Europe and touched everywhere 
the bottom of things; tired of everything, specially of enthu- 
siasm, admirable in an arm-chair or at a levée, a good story- 
teller, waggish if need were, but in moderation, accomplished in 
the art of maintaining the dignity of his station and of enjoying 
himself. In his retreat at Sheen, afterwards at Moor Park, he 
employs his leisure in writing; and he writes as a man of his 
rank would speak, very well, that is to say, with dignity and 
facility, particularly when he writes of the countries he has 
visited, of the incidents he has seen, the noble amusements which 
serve to pass his time.* He has an income of fifteen hundred a 
year, and a nice sinecure in Ireland. He retired from public life 
during momentous struggles, siding neither with the king nor 
against him, resolved, as he tells us himself, not to set himself 
against the current when the current is irresistible. He lives 
peacefully in the country with his wife, his sister, his secretary, 
his dependents, receiving the visits of strangers, who are anxious 
to see the negotiator of the Triple Alliance, and sometimes of 
the new King William, who, unable to obtain his services, comes 
occasionally to seek his counsel. He plants and gardens, in a 
fertile soil, in a country the climate of which agrees with him, 

• Coniu]! «pecially. " OUservationa upon the Vmtti Provincts of the Nttb- 
crlandB; Of Gardcnms." 
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dotes; whereof one relates to Charles II, who praised the Eng- 
lish climate above all others, saying: " He thought thai was Uie 
best climate, where he could be abroad in the air with pleasure, 
or at least without trouble or inconvenience, most days of the 
year, and most hours of the day." Another about the Bishop 
of Munster, who, unable to grow anything but cherries in his 
orchard, had collected all varieties, and so perfected the trees 
that he had fruit from May to September. The reader feels an 
inward gratification when he hears an eye-witness relate minute 
details of such great men. Our attention is aroused immedi- 
ately; we in consequence imagine ourselves denizens of the 
court, and smile complacently; no matter if the details be slen- 
der; they serve passably well, they constitute " a half hour with 
the aristocracy," like a lordly way of taking snufï or shaking 
the lace of one's ruffles. Such is the interest of courtly conver- 
sation ; it can be held about nothing; the excellence of the man- 
ner lends this nothing a peculiar charm; you hear the sound of 
the voice, you are amused by the half smile, abandon yourself to 
the fluent stream, forget that these are ordinary ideas; you ob- 
serve the narrator, his peculiar breeches, the cane he toys with, 
the beribboned shoes, his easy walk over the smooth gravel of 
his garden paths between the faultless hedges; the ear, the mind 
even is charmed, captivated by the appropriateness of his diction, 
by the abundance of his ornate periods, by the dignity and ful- 
ness of a style which is involuntarily regular, which, at first arti- 
ficial, like good breeding, ends, like true good breeding, by being 
changed into a real necessity and a natural talent. 

Unfortunately, this talent occasionally leads to blunders; 
when a man speaks well about everything, he thinks he has a 
right to speak of everything. He plays the philosopher, the 
critic, even the man of learning; and indeed becomes so actually, 
at least with the ladies. Such a man writes, like Temple, " Es- 
says on the Nature of Government," on " Heroic Virtue," * on 
" Poetry "; that is, little treatises on society, on the beautiful, on 
the philosophy of history. He is the Locke, the Herder, the 
Bentley of the drawing-room, and nothing else. Now and then, 
doubtless, his mother-wit leads him to fair original judgments. 
Temple was the first to discover a Pindaric glow in the old chant 

* Compwe Ibis ïssav with tlial of C.if- euriou» to nole the difference of the 
we, on "Heroes and FT ero- Worship "; tvo centtJrÎM. 
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Gaules.* " To cap all, he declared the fables of .ïsop, which are 
a dull Byzantine compilation, and the letters of Phalaris, a 
wretched sophistical forgery, to be admirable and authentic: 
"It may perhaps be further affirmed, in favor of the ancients, that 
the oldest books we have are still in their kind the best. The 
two most ancient that I know of in prose, among those we call 
profane authors, are yEsop's Fables and Phalaris's Epistles, both 
living near the same time, which was that of Cyras and Pythag- 
oras. As the first has been agreed by all ages since for the 
greatest master in his kind, and all others of that sort have been 
but imitations of his original ; so I think the ' Epistles of Pha- 
laris ' to have more grace, more spirit, more force of wit and 
genius, than any others I have ever seen, either ancient or 
modem." And then, in order to commit himself beyond rem- 
edy, he gravely remarked: " I know several learned men (or that 
usually pass for such, under the name of critics) have not es- 
teemed them genuine, and Politian with some others have attrib- 
uted them to Lucian; but I think he must have little skill in 
painting that cannot find out this to be an original : such di- 
versity of passions, upon such variety of actions and passages 
of life and government, such freedom of thought, such boldness 
of expression, such bounty to his friends, such scorn of his ene- 
mies, such honor of learned men, such esteem of good, such 
knowledge of life, such contempt of death, with such fierceness 
of nature and cruelty of revenge, could never be represented but 
by him that possessed them ; and I esteem Lucian to have been 
no more capable of writing than of acting what Phalaris did. 
In all one writ, you find the scholar or the sophist; and in all the 
other, the tyrant and the commander." * 

Fine rhetoric truly; it is sad that a passage so aptly turned 
should cover so many stupidities. All this appeared very tri- 
umphant ; and the universal applause with which this fine ora- 
torical bombast was greeted demonstrates the taste and the cult- 
ure, the hollowness and the politeness, of the elegant world of 
which Temple was the marvel, and which, like Temple, loved 
only the varnish of truth. 

• " An Esur upon the Ancient and Modem Learning," 17}, 
Vol. II.— I > 
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that such men are really scamps; they must be every moment 
usmg compliments and salutations : before women whom they 
wish to seduce they are compelled to warble tender words and 
insipidities: they acknowledge but one check, the necessity to 
appear well-bred; yet this clieck suffices to restrain them. 
Rochester is correct even in the midst of his filth; if he talks 
lewdly, it is in the able and exact manner of Boileau. All these 
roisterers aim at being wits and men of the world. Sir Charles 
! Sedley ruins and pollutes himself, but Charles II calls him " the 

H viceroy of Apollo." Buckingham extols " the magic of his 
^ style." He is the most charming, the most sought-after of talk- 
ers; he makes puns and verses, always agreeable, sometimes 
refined ; he handles, dexterously the pretty jargon of mythology ; 

I he insinuates into his airy, fiowing verses all the dainty and 
somewhat affected prettiness of the drawing-room. He sings 
thustoChloris: 
Ai 



' My passion with your beauty grew. 

While Cupid at my heart, 
Stitl as his mother favour'd you. 
Threw a new flaming dart." 



And then sums up: 



" Each gloried in their wanton part : 

To make a lover, he 
Employ'd the utmost of his art ; 
To make a beauty, she," * 



There is no love whatever in these pretty things; they are 
received as they are presented, with a smile; thy form part of 
the conventional language, the polite attentions due from gentle- 
men to ladies. I suppose they would send them in the morning 
with a nosegay, or a box of preserved fruits. Roscommon 
indites some verses on a dead lapdog, on a young lady's cold; 
this naughty cold prevents her singing — cursed be the winter I 
And hereupon he takes the winter to task, abuses it at length. 
Here you have the literary amusements of the worldling. They 
first treat love, then danger, most airily and gayly. On the eve 
of a naval contest, Dorset, at sea, amidst the pitching of his ves- 
sel, addresses a celebrated 



song ' 



ng 



•Sir Cturlu Scdlcj's Works, 
OudcD," li. 
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weighty ta it, either sentiment or wit ; people hum the couplets 
as they pass; they emit a gleam of gayety; the next moment 
they are forgotten. Dorset at sea writes to the ladies, on the 
night before an engagement: 



' Let's hear of no inconstancy. 
We bave too much of that at sea." 



And again: 



" Should foggy Opdam chance to know 

Our sad and dismal story, 
The Dutch would scorn so weak a foe, 

And quit their fort at Goree. 
For what resistance can they find 
From men who've left their hearts behind?" 

Then come jests too much in the English style: 

" Then if we write not by each post, 
Think not we are unkind ; . . . 
Our tears we'll send a speedier way ; 
The tide shall bring them twice a day." 

Such tears can hardly flow from sorrow ; the lady regards them 
as the lover sheds them, good-naturedly. She is " at a play " 
(he thinks so, and tells her so) : 

" Whilst you, regardless of our woe. 
Sic careless at a play, 
Perhaps permit some happier man 
To kiss your hand, or flirt yotir fan." * 

Dorset hardly troubles himself about it, plays with poetry witff 
out excess or assiduity, just as it flows, writing to-day a verse 
against Dorinda, to-morrow a satire against Mr. Howard, always 
easily and without study, like a true gentleman. He is an earl, 
lord-chamberlain, and rich; he pensions and patronizes poets as 
he would flirts — to amuse himself, without binding himself. 
The Dwke of Buckingham does the same, and also the contrary; 
caresses one poet, parodies another; is flattered, mocked, and 
ends by having his portrait taken by Dryden — a chef d'œuvre, 
but not flattering. We have seen such pastimes and such bick- 
erings in France ; we find here the same manners and the same 
literature, because we find here also the same society and the 
same spirit. 




* " Work* of the Eirls o( Rochcater, Roicommcin, and Dontt' 
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Among these poets, and in the front rank, is Edmund Waller, 
who lived and wrote in this manner to his eighty-second year: 
a man of wit and fashion, well-bred, familiar from his youth with 
great people, endued with tact and foresight, quick at repartee, 
not easy to put out of countenance, but selfish, with hardly any 
feelings, having changed sides more than once, and bearing very 
well the memory of his tergiversations; in short, a good model 
of the worldling and the courtier. It was he who, having once 
praised Cromwell, and afterwards Charles II, but the latter more 
feebly than tlie former, said by way of excuse : " Poets, your 
Majesty, succeed better in fiction than in truth." In this kind 
of existence, tliree-quarters of the poetry is written for the occa- 
sion ; it is the small change of conversation or flattery; it resem- 
bles the Httle events or the little sentiments from which it sprang. 
One piece is written " Of Tea," another on the queen's portrait; 
it is necessary to pay court; moreover " His Majesty has re- 
quested some verses." One lady makes him a present of a silver 
pen, straight he throws his gratitude into rhyme; another has 
the power of sleeping at will, straight a sportive stanza ; a false 
report is spread of her being painted, straight a copy of verses 
on this grave affair. A little further on there are verses to the 
Countess of Carlisle on her chamber, condolences to my Lord of 
Northumberland on the death of his wife, a pretty thing on a 
lady " passing through a crowd of people," an answer, verse for 
verse, to some rhymes of Sir John Suckling. He seizes any- 
thing frivolous, new, or becoming on the wing; and his poetry 
is only a written conversation — I mean the conversation which 
goes on at a ball, when people speak for the sake of speaking, 
Ufting a lock of one's wig, or twisting about a glove. Gallantry 
holds the chief place here, as it ought to do, and we may be pretty 
certain that the love is not over-sincere. In reality. Waller sighs 
on purpose (Sacharissa had a fine dowry), or at least for the sake 
of good manners: that which is most evident in his tender poems 
is. that he aims at a flowing style and good rhymes. He is af- 
fected, he exaggerates, he strains after wit, he is always an 
author. Not venturing to address Sacharissa herself, he ad- 
dresses Mrs. Braughton, her attendant, " his fellow-servant ": 

" So, in those nations which the Sun adore. 
Some modest Persian, or some weak-eyed Moor, 
No higher dares advance his dazzled si^ht 
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Than to some gilded cloud, which near the light 

Of their ascending god adorns the east, 

And, graced with his beam, outshines the rest" • 

A fine cornparison t That is a well-made courtesy; I hope 
Sacharissa responds with one equally correct. His despairs bear 
the same flavor; he pierces the groves of Penshurst with his 
cries, " reports his Bame to the beeches," and the well-bred 
beeches " bow their heads, a^if they felt the same." * It is prob- 
able that, in these mournful walks, his greatest care was lest he 
should wet the soles of his high-heeled shoes. These transports 
of love bring in the classical machinery, Apollo and the Muses. 
Apollo is annoyed that one of his servants is ill-treated, and bids 
him depart ; and he departs, telling Sacharissa that she is harder 
than an oak, and that she was certainly produced from a rock.^ 

There is one genuine reality in all this — sensuality; not 
ardent, but light and gay. There is a certain piece, " The Fall," 
which an abbé of the court of Louis XV might have written: 

" Then blush not, Fair ! or on him frown, . . . 
How could the youth, alas! but bend 
When his whole Heav'n upon him lean'd? 
If aught by him amiss were done, 
'Twas that he kt you rise so soon." * 

Other pieces smack of their surroundings, and are not so pol- 
ished: 

" Amoret ! as sweet as good. 

As the most delicious food. 

Which but tasted does impart 

Life and gladness to the hearL" • 

I should not be pleased, were I a woman, to be compared to a 
beef-steak, though that be appetizing; nor should I like any 



•"Tilt Engliih Porti,' 
• Ibid. 



ed. A. Chatmcrs, 21 imlj. 1810; WiUer, voL viii 44. 
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Damage to one whom be bad tatigbt to aing. — Ibid. pp. 44-45. 
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more to find myself, like Sacharissa, placed on a level with good 
wine, which flies to the head : 

" Sacharissa' s beauty's wittt^ 
Which to madness doth indioe; 
Such a liquor as no brain 
That is mortal can sustain." •' 

This is too much honor for port wine and meat. The English 
background crops up here and elsewhere; for example, the 
beautiful Sacharissa, having ceased to be beautiful, asked Waller 
if he would again write verses for her: he answered, " Yes, 
madame, when you are once more as young and as handsome 
as you were." Here is something to shock a Frenchman. 
Nevertheless Waller is usually amiable; a sort of brilliant hght 
floats like a halo round his verses ; he is always elegant, often 
graceful. His gracefulness is like the perfume exhaled from the 
world; fresh toilettes, ornamented drawing-rooms, the abun- 
dance and the pursuit of all those refined and delicate comforts 
give to the mind a sort of sweetness which is breathed forth in 
obliging compliments and smiles. Waller has many of these 
compliments and smiles, and those most flattering, à propos of a 
bud, a girdle, a rose. Such bouquets become his hands and his 
art. He pays an excellent compliment " To young Lady Lucy 
Sidney " on her age. And what could be more attractive for a 
frequenter of drawing-rooms, than this bud of still unopened 
youth, but which blushes already, and is on the point of ex- 
panding? 

" Yet, fairest blossom ! do not slight 

That age which you may know so soon. 

The rosy mom resigns her light 

And milder glory to the noon." " 

All his verses flow with a continuous harmony, clearness, facility, 
though his voice is never raised, or out of tune, or rough, nor 
loses its true accent, except by the worldling's affectation, which 
regularly changes all tones in order to soften them. His poetry 
resembles one of those pretty, affected, bedizened women, busy 
in inclining their heads on one side, and murmuring with a soft 
voice commonplace things which they can hardly be said to 
think, yet agreeable in their beribboned dresses, and who would 
please altogether if they did not dream of always pleasing. 

» " The Enslish Port»." Wmller, *iii. 45. » Ibid. 
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It is not that these men cannot handle grave subjects; but 
they handle them in their own fashion, without graWty or depth. 
What the courtier most lacks is the genuine sentiment of a true 
and original idea. That which interests him most is the correct- 
ness of the adornment, and the perfection of external form. 
They care little for the matter itself, much for the outward shape. 
In fact, it is form which they take for their subject in nearly all 
their serious poetry; they are critics, they lay down precepts, 
they compose Arts of Poetry. Denham in his " Preface to the 
Destruction of Troy " lays down rules for translating, whilst 
Roscommon teaches in a complete poem, an " Essay on Trans- 
lated Verse," the art of translating poetry well. The Duke of 
Buckinghamshire versified an " Essay on Poetry " and an " Es- 
say on Satire." Drjden is in the first rank of these pedagogues. 
Like Dryden again, they turn translators, amplifiers. Roscom- 
mon translated the " Ars Poetica " of Horace; Waller, the first 
act of " Pompée," a tragedy by Corneille ; Denham some frag- 
ments of Homer and Vergil, and two poems, one " Of Prudence" 
andanother " Of Justice." Rochester composed a satire against 
Mankind, in the style of Boileau, and also an epistle upon Noth- 
ing; the amorous Waller wrote a didactic poem on " Tlie Fear of 
God," and another in six cantos on " Divine Love," These arc 
exercises of style. They take a theological thesis, a common- 
place subject of philosophy, a poetic maxim, and develop it in 
jointed prose, furrjished with rhymes; invent nothing, feel little, 
and only aim at expressing good arguments in classical meta- 
phors, in noble terms, after a conventional model. Most of their 
verses consist of two nouns, furnished with epithets, and con- 
nected by a verb, like college Latin verses. The epithet is good: 
they had to hunt through the Gradus for it, or, as Boileau wills it, 
they had to carry the line unfinished in their heads, and had to 
think about it an hour in the open air, until at last, at the comer 
of a wood, they found the right word which they could not hit 
upon before. I yawn, but applaud. After so much trouble a gen- 
eration ends by forming the sustained style which is necessary 
to support, make public, and demonstrate grand things. Mean- 
while, with their ornate, official diction, and their borrowed 
thought they are like formal chamberlains, in embroidered coats, 
present at a royal marriage or an imperial baptism, empt>' of 
head, grave in manner, admirable for dignity and bearing, with 
the punctilio and the ideas of a dummy. 
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Section V — Sir Jotin Denham 

One of them only (Dryden always excepted) showed talent, 
Sir John Denham, Charles I's secretary. He was em- 
ployed in public affairs, and after a dissolute youth, turned to 
serious habits; and leaving behind htm satiric verse and party 
broad-jokes, attained in riper years a lofty oratorical style. His 
best poem, " Cooper's Hill," is the description of a hill and its 
surroundings, blended with the historical ideas which the sight 
recalls, and the moral reflections which its appearance naturally 
suggests. All these subjects are in accordance with the nobihty 
and the limitation of the classical spirit, and display his vigor 
without betraying his weaknesses; the poet could show ofif his 
whole talent without forcing it. His fine language exhibits aU 
its beauty, because it is sincere. We find pleasure in following 
the regular progress of those copious phrases in which his ideas, 
opposed or combined, attain for the first time their definite place 
and full clearness, where symmetry only brings out the argument 
more clearly, expansion only completes thought, antithesis and 
repetition do not induce trifling and affectation, where the music 
of verse, adding the breadth of sound to the fulness of sense, 
conducts the chain of ideas, without eflfort or disorder, by an ap- 
propriate measure to a becoming order and movement. Gratifi- 
cation is united with solidity ; the author of " Cooper's Hill," 
knows how to please as well as to impress. His poem is like a 
king's park, dignified and level without doubt, but arranged to 
please the eye, and full of choice prospects. It leads us by easy 
digressions across a multitude of varied thoughts. It shows us 
here a mountain, yonder a memorial of the nymphs, a classic 
memorial, like a portico filled with statues, further on a broad 
stream, and by its side the ruins of an abbey; each page of the 
poem is like a distinct alley, with its distinct perspective. Fur- 
ther on, our thoughts are turned to the superstitions of the ig- 
norant Middle Ages, and to the excesses of the recent revolution; 
then comes the picture of a royal hunt: we see the trembling 
stag make his retreat to some dark covert : 

" He calls to mind his strength, and then his speed. 
His winged heels, and then his armed head ; 
With these t' avoid, with that his fate to meet; 
But fear prevails, and bids him trust his feet 
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So fast he flies, that his reviewing eye 
Has lost the chasers, and his ear the cry." • 

These are the worthy spectacles and the studied diversity of the 
grounds of a nobleman. Every object, moreover, receives here, 
as in a king's palace, all the adornment which can be given to 
it; elegant epithets are introduced to embellish a feeble substan- 
tive, the decorations of art transform the commonplace of nat- 
ure: vessels are " floating towers"; the Thames is " the most 
loved of all the Ocean's sons"; the airy mountain hides its 
proud head among the clouds, whilst a shady mantle clothes its 
sides. Among different kinds of ideas, there is one kingly, full 
of stately and magnificent ceremonies of self-contained and 
studied gestures, of correct yet commanding figures, uniform 
and imposing like the appointments of a palace ; hence the clas- 
sic writers, and Denham amongst them, draw all their poetic 
tints. From this every object and event takes its coloring, be- 
cause constrained to come into contact with it. Here the object 
and events are compelled to traverse other things. Denham is 
not a mere courtier, he is an Englishman ; that is, preoccupied by 
moral emotions. He often quits his landscape to enter into 
some grave reflection ; politics, religion, disturb the enjoyment 
of his eyes; in reference to a hill or forest, he meditates upon 
man; externals lead him inward; impressions of the senses to 
contemplations of the soul. The men of tliis race are by nature 
and custom esoteric. When he sees the Thames throw itself 
into the sea, he compares it with " mortal life hasting to meet 
eternity." The " lofty forehead " of a mountain, beaten by 
storms, reminds him of " the common fate of all that's high or 
great." The course of the river suggests to him ideas of inner 
reformation : 

" O could t flow like thee t and make thy stream 
My great example, as it is my theme! 
Though deep, yet clear, though gentle yet not doll ; 
Strong without rage, without o'erflowing. full. 

" But his proud head the airy mountain hides 
Among the clouds ; his shoulders and his sides 
A shady mantle clothes ; his curled brows 
Frown on tlie gentle stream, which calmly flows; 
While winds and storms his lofty forehead beat. 
The common fate of all that's high or great" * 
•"EngUïh Poet»," vii. »». »Il"i aj*-lJ7- 
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There is in the English mind an indestructible store of moral in- 
stincts, and grand melancholy ; and it is the greatest confirma- 
tion of this, that we can discover such a stock at the court of 
Charles II. 

These are, however, but rare openings, and as it were crop- 
pings up of the original rock. The habits of the worldling are 
as a thick layer which cover it throughouL Manners, conversa- 
tion, style, the stage, taste, all is French, or tries to be; they 
imitate France as well as they are able, and go there to mould 
themselves. Many cavaliers went there, driven away by Crom- 
well. Denham, Waller, Roscommon, and Rochester resided 
there; the Duchess of Newcastle, a poetess of the time, was mar- 
ried at Paris; the Duke of Buckinghamshire served for a short 
time under Turcnnc; Wycherley was sent to France by his 
father, who wished to rescue him from the contagion of Puritan 
opinions; Vanbrugh, one of the best comic playwrights, went 
thither to contract a polish. The two courts were allied almost 
always in fact, and always at heart, by a community of interests, 
and of religious and monarchical ideas, Charles II accepted 
from Louis XIV a pension, a mistress, counsels, and examples; 
the nobility followed their prince, and France was the model of 
the English court. Her literature and manners, the finest of the 
classic age, led the fashion. We perceive in English writings 
that French authors are their masters, and that they were in the 
hands of all well-educated people. They consulted Bossuet, 
translated Corneille, imitated Molière, respected Boileau. It 
went so far, that the greatest gallants of them tried to be alto- 
gether French, to mix some scraps of French in every phrase. 
" It is as ill-breeding now to speak good English," says Wycher- 
ley. " as to write good English, good sense, or a good hand." 
These Frenchified coxcombs * are compliment-mongers, always 
powdered, perfumed, " eminent for being bien gantés." They 
aJïect delicacy, they are fastidious; they find Englishmen coarse, 
gloomy, stifï; they try to be giddy and thoughtless; they giggle 
and prate at random, placing the reputation of man in the per- 
fection of his wig and his bows. The theatre, which ridicules 
these imitators, is an imitator after their fashion. French com- 
edy, like French politeness, becomes their model. They copy 
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both, altering witboot equalling fliem; for mo m i c hical and 
classic France is, amongst all natioas, the best fitted from its 
instincts and itistitations for tbe modes of woridtjr Ufe, and the 
works of an oratorical mind. Etigluid follows it in this coarse, 
bcii^ ctfiied away by tbe tmiversal ctiirent of tbe age, bat at a 
diatancg, and drawn aside by its national pecnliaiities. It is tbis 
commoB direction and tbis particolar deviatioa whicb At society 
and its poetry have proclaimed, and wfaicfa the stage and its 
characters will display. 



iih^^^ 



Sectioo VL — ^Wycherley, Coogrere, Vanbnif^ aad Farq 

Foar principal writers established this comedy — ^Wycherler. 
Coogreve, Vanbrugh, Farquhar: ' the 6rst gross, and in the 
pristtne rmiption of vice; tbe others more sedate, possessing 
more a taste for urbanity than debaticbery; yet all men of the 
world, and priding themselves on their good breeding, on pass- 
ing their days at court or in fine company, on having the tastes 
and bearing of gentlemen. " I am not a literary man," said 
Congrcve to Voltaire, " I am a gendeman." In fact, as Pope 
said, be lived more tike a man of quality than a man of letters, 
was noted for his successes with the fair, and passed his latter 
years in the house of the Duchess of Marlborough. I have said 
that Wycherley, under Charles II, was one of the most fashkni- 
able courtiers. He served in the army for some time, as did also 
Vanbmgh and Farquhar; nothing is more gallant than the name 
of Captain which they employed, the mditarj- stories they 
brougîit back, and the feather they stuck in their hats. They all 
wrote comedies on the same worldly and classical model, made 
up of probable incidents such as we observe around us every day, 
of well*bred characters such as we commonly meet in a drawing- 
room, correct and elegant conversations such as well-bred men 
can carry on. This theatre, wanting in poetry, fancy, and ad- 
ventores, imitative and discursive, was formed at the same time 
as that of Molière, by the same causes, and on his model, so that 
in order to comprehend it we must compare it with that of Mo- 
dère. 

" Molière belongs to no nation." said a great English actor 
(Kemble) ; " one day the god of comedy, wishing to write, b^ 

* Proni ]4t73 to 17^ 
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came â man, and happened to fall into France." I accept this 
saying; but in becoming a man, he found himself, at the same 
time, a man of the seventeenth century and a Frenchman, and 
that is how he was the god of comedy. " To amuse respectable 
people," said Molière, "what a strange task!" Only the 
French art of the seventeenth century could succeed in that ; for 
it consists in leading by an agreeable path to general notions; 
and the taste for these notions, as well as tlie custom of treading 
this path, is the peculiar mark of respectable people. Molière, 
like Racine, expands and creates. Open any one of his plays 
that comes to hand, and the first scene in it, chosen at random; 
after three replies you are carried away, or rather led away. The 
second continues the first, the third carries out the second, the 
fourth completes all; a current is created which bears us on, 
which bears us away, which does not release us until it is ex- 
hausted. There is no check, no digression, no episodes to dis- 
tract our attention. To prevent the lapses of an absent mind, a 
secondary character intervenes, a lackey, a lady's maid, a wife, 
who, couplet by couplet, repeat in a different fashion the reply 
of the principal character, and by means of symmetry and con- 
trast keep us in the path laid down. Arrived at the end, a sec- 
ond current seizes us and acts like the first. It is composed like 
the other, and with reference to the other. It throws it out by 
contrast, or strengthens it by resemblance. Here the valets 
repeat the dispute, then the reconciliation of their masters. In 
one place, Alceste, drawn in one direction through three pages, 
by anger, is drawn in a contrary direction, and through three 
pages, by love. Further on, tradesmen, professors, relatives, 
domestics, relieve each other scene after scene, in order to bring 
out in clearer light the pretentiousness and gullibility of M. 
Jourdain. Every scene, every act, brings out in greater relief, 
completes, or prepares another. Everything is united, and 
everything is simple; the action progresses, and progresses only 
to carry on the idea; there is no complication, no incidents. 
One comic event suffices for the story. A dozen conversations 
make up the play of the " Misanthrope." Tlie same situation, 
6ve or six times renewed, is the whole of " L'Ecole des Fem- 
mes." These pieces are made out of nothing. They have no 
need of incidents, they find ample space in the compass of one 
room and one day, without surprises, without decoration, with 
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an arras and four arm-chairs. This paucity of matter throws 
out the ideas more clearly and quickly; in fact, iheir whole 
aim is to bring those ideas prominently forward; the sim- 
plicity of the subject, the progress of the acticm, the linking 
together of the scenes — to this evcrjthing tends. At every 
step clearness increases, the impression is deepened, %nce 
stands out: ridicule is piled up, until, before so many apt 
and united appeals, laughter forces its way and breaks forth. 
And this laughter is not a mere outburst of physical amuse- 
ment; it is the judgment which incites it. The writer 
is a philosopher, who brings us into contact with a universal 
truth by a particular example. We understand through him, as 
through La Bruyère or Nicole, the force of prejudice, the ob- 
stinacy of conventionality, the blindness of love. The couplets 
of his dialogue, like tlie arguments of their treatises, are but the 
worked-out proof and the logical justification of a preconceived 
conclusion. We philosophize with him on humanity ; we think 
because he has thought. And he has only thought thus in the 
character of a Frenchman, for an audience of French men of 
the world. In him we taste a national pleasure. French re- 
fined and systematic intelligence, the most exact in seizing on the 
subordination of ideas, the most ready în separating ideas from 
matter, the most fond of clear and tangible ideas, find in him its 
nourishment and its echo. None who has sought to show us 
mankind, has led us by a straighter and easier mode to a more 
distinct and speaking portrait. I will add, to a more pleasing 
portrait — and this is the main talent of comedy; it consists in 
keeping back what is hateful ; and observe that wliich is hateful 
abounds in the world. As soon as you will paint the world truly, 
philosophically, you meet with vice, injustice, and everywhere 
indignation; amusement flees before anger and morality. Con- 
sider the basis of Tartuffe ; an obscene pedant, a red-faced hypo- 
critical wretch, who, palming himself off on a decent and refined 
family, tries to drive the son away, marry the daughter, corrupt 
the wife, ruin and imprison the father, and almost succeeds in it, 
not by clever plots, but by vulgar mummery, and by the coarse 
audacity of his caddish disposition. What could be more re- 
pelling? And how is amusement to be drawn from such a sub- 
ject, where Beaumarchais and La Bruyère failed? * Similarly, 
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• Omiphrr, in Iji Bruyère's " CaractirM," 
Beaumarchais'^ *' 1^ Mere Coupable." 
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in the " Misanthrope," is not the spectacle of a loyally sincere 
and honest man, very much in love, whom hfs virtue finally over- 
whelms with ridicule and drives from society, a sad sight to see? 
Rousseau was annoyed tliat it should produce laughter; and if 
we were to look upon the subject, not in Molière, but in itself, 
we should find enough to revolt our natural generosity. Recall 
his other plots; Georges Dandin mystified, Géronte beaten, Ar- 
nolphe duped, Harpagon plundered, Sganarelle married, girls 
seduced, louts thrashed, simpletons turned financiers. There 
are sorrows here, and deep ones ; many would rather weep than 
laugh at them. Arnolphe, Dandin, Harpagon, are almost tragic 
characters; and when we see them in the world instead of the 
theatre, we are not disposed to sarcasm, but to pity. Picture to 
yourself the originals from whom Molière has taken his doctors. 
Consider this venturesome experimentalist, who, in the interest 
of science, tries a new saw, or inoculates a virus; think of his 
long nights at the hospital, the wan patient carried on a mattress 
to tlie operating-table, and stretching out his leg to the knife; or 
again imagine the peasant's bed of straw in the damp cottage, 
where an old dropsical mother lies choking,' while her children 
grudgingly count up the crowns she has already cost them. 
You quit such scenes deeply moved, filled with sympathy for 
human misery; you discover that life, seen near and face to face, 
is a mass of trivial harshnesses and grievous passions ; you are 
tempted, if you wish to depict it, to enter into the mire of sorrows 
whereon Balzac and Shakespeare have built : you see in it no 
other poetry than that audacious reasoning power which from 
such a confusion abstracts the master-forces, or the light of 
genius which flickers over the swarm and the falls of so many 
polluted and wounded wretches. How everything changes 
under the hand of a mercurial Frenchman! how all this human 
ugliness is blotted out! how amusing is the spectacle which 
Molière has arranged for ust how we ought to thank the great 
artist for having transformed his subject so well! At last we 
have a cheerful world, on canvas at least; we could not have it 
otherwise, but this we have. How pleasant it is to forget truth I 
what an art is that which divests us of ourselves! what a point 
of view which converts the contortions of suffering into funny 
grimaces ! Gayety has come upon us, the dearest possession of a 

■ Coosulutioni of SganarcJlc in Ibc " Médecin Malsri Lui." 
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Frenchmao. The soldiers of Villars used to dance that they 
might forget they had no longer any bread. Of all French pos- 
sessions, too, it is the best. This gift does not destroy tiiought, 
but it masks it. In Molière, truth is at the bottom, but con- 
cealed ; he has heard the sobs of human tragedy, but he prefers 
not to re-echo them. It is quite enough to feel our wounds 
smart ; let us not go to the theatre to see them again. Philoso- 
phy, while it reveals them, advises us not to think of them too 
much. Let us>enliven our condition with the gayety of easy con- 
versation and light wit, as we would the chamber of sickness. 
Let us cover Tartuffe, Harpagon, the doctors, with outrageous 
ridicule; ridicule will make us forget their* vices; they will afford 
us amusement instead of causing horror. Let Alceste be 
grumpy and awkward. It is in the first place true, because our 
more valiant virtues are only the outbreaks of a temper out of 
harmony with circumstances; but, in addition, it will be amusing. 
His mishaps will cease to make him the martyr of justice; they 
will only be the consequences of a cross-grained character. As 
to the mystifications of husbands, tutors, and fathers, I fancy that 
we are not to see in them a concerted attack on society or mor- 
ality. We are only entertaining ourselves for one evening, noth- 
ing more. The syringes and thrashings, the masquerades and 
dances, prove that it is a sheer piece of buffoonery. Do not be 
afraid that philosophy will perish in a pantomime; it is present 
even in the " Manage Forcé," even in the " Malade Imagin- 
aire," It is the mark of a Frenchman and a man of the world 
to clothe everything, even that which is serious, in laughter. 
When he is thinking, he does not always wish to show it. In 
his most violent moments he is still the master of the house, the 
polite host ; he conceals from you his thoughts or his sufifer- 
ing. Mirabeau, when in agony, said to one of his friends with 
a smile, " Come, you who take an interest in plucky deaths, you 
shall see mine I " The French talk in this style when they are 
depicting life; no other nation knows how to philosophize 
smartly, and die with good taste. 

This is the reason why in no other nation comedy, while it 
continues comic, affords a moral; Molière is the only man who 
gives us models without getting pedantic, without trenching on 
the tragic, without growing solemn. This model is the " re- 
spectable man," as the phrase was, Philinte, Ariste, Clitandre, 
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Éraste : * there is no other who can at the same time instruct and 
amuse us. His talent has reflection for its basis, but it is culti- 
vated by the world. His character has honesty for its basis, but 
it is in harmony with the world. You may imitate liim without 
transgressing either reason or duty; he is neither a coxcomb nor 
a roisterer. You can imitate him without neglecting your in- 
terests or making yourself ridiculous ; he is neither an ignoramus 
nor unmannerly. He has read and understands the jargon of 
Trissotin and Lycidas, but in order to pierce them through and 
through, to beat them with their own arguments, to set the gal- 
lery in a roar at their expense. He will discuss even morality 
and religion, but in a style so natural, witli proofs so clear, with 
warmth so genuine, that he interests women, and is listened to 
by men of the world. He knows man, and reasons about him, 
but in such brief sentences, such living delineations, such pun- 
gent humor, that his philosophy is the best of entertainments. 
He is faithful to his ruined mistress, his calumniated friend, but 
gracefully, without fuss. All his actions, even noble ones, have 
an easy way about them which adorns them; he does nothing 
without pleasantness. His great talent is knowledge of the 
world ; he shows it not only in the trivial circumstances of every- 
day life, but in the most passionate scenes, the most embarrass- 
ing positions. A noble swordsman wants to take Philinte, tlje 
" respectable man," as his second in a duel ; he reflects a mo- 
ment, excuses himself in a score of phrases, and " without play- 
ing the Hector," leaves the bystanders convinced that he is no 
coward. Armande insults him, then throws herself in his arms; 
he politely averts the storm, declines the reconciliation with the 
most loyal frankness, and without employing a single falsehood, 
leaves the spectators convinced that he is no boor. When he 
loves Eliante,' who prefers Alceste, and whom Alceste may 
possibly marry, he proposes to her with a complete delicacy and 
dignity, without lowering himself, without recrimination, with- 
out wronging himself or his friend. When Oronte reads him a 
sonnet, he does not assume in the fop a nature which he has not, 
but praises the conventional verses in conventional language, 
and is not so clumsy as to display a poetical judgment which 
would be out of place. He takes at once his tone from the cir- 

.* Amongst women, èliante, Henriette, coolness ol ÉJlante, Henriette, and El- 
Êlî^e. F'Tanie. ÊîratTf- raire. 

* Compare Ihe admirable tact and 
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sociable race. It was not so with the English. Their ideas do 
not spring up in chance conversation, but by the concentration 
of solitary thought; this is the reason why ideas were then 
wanting. Their gentlemanly feelings are not the fruit of socia- 
ble instincts, but of personal reflection; that is why gentlemanly 
feelings were then at a discount. The brutish foundation re- 
mained; the outside alone was smooth. Manners were gentle, 
sentiments harsh ; speech was studied, ideas frivolous. Thought 
and refinement of soul were rare, talent and fluent wit abundant. 
There was politeness of manner, not of heart; they had only 

^m the set rules and the conventionalities of life, its giddiness and 

^^ heedlessness. 



Section VII.— Superficiality of English Comedy 

English comedy-writers paint these vices, and possess 



hcta. Their talent and their stage are tainted by them. Art 
and philosophy are absent. The authors do not advance upon 
a general idea, and they do not proceed by the most direct 
method. They put together ill, and arc embarrassed by mate- 
rials. Their pieces have generally two intermingled plots, mani- 
festly distinct,' combined in order to multiply incidents, and 
because the pubhc demands a multitude of characters and facts. 
A strong current of boisterous action is necessary to stir up their 
dense appreciation; they do as the Romans did, who packed 
several Greek plays into one. They grew tired of the French 
simplicity of action, because they had not the French refined 
taste. The two series of actions mingle and jostle one with 
another. We cannot see where we are going; every moment we 
are turned out of our path. The scenes are ill connected; they 
change twenty times from place to place. When one scene be- 
gins to develop itself, a deluge of incidents interrupts. An irrel- 
evant dialogue drags on between tlie incidents, suggesting a 
book with the notes introduced promiscuously into the text. 
There is no plan carefully conceived and rigorously carried out; 
they took, as it were, a plan, and wrote out the scenes one after 
another, pretty much as they came into their head. Probability 
is not well cared for. There are poorly arranged disguises, ill 



* Dtyden boBsti of ttiis. Vfiih him. 
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simulated foUy, mock marriages, and attacks by robbers worthy 
of the comic opera. In order to obtain a sequence of ideas and 
probability, we must set out from some general idea. The con- 
ception of avarice, hypocrisy, the education of women, ill- 
assorted marriages, arranges and binds together by its individual 
power incidents which are to reveal it. But in the English 
comedy we look in vain for such a conception. Congreve, 
Farquhar, Vanbrugh, are only men of wit, not thinkers. They 
skim the surface of things, but do not penetrate. They play with 
their characters. They aim at success, at amusement. They 
sketch caricatures, they spin out in lively fashion a vain and ban- 
tering conversation ; they make answers clash with one another, 
fling forth paradoxes; their nimble fingers manipulate and jug- 
gle with the incidents in a hundred ingenious and unlooked-for 
ways. They have animation, they abound in gesture and repar- 
tee; the constant bustle of the stage and its lively spirit surround 
them with continual excitement. But the pleasure is only skin- 
deep; we have seen nothing of the eternal foundation and the 
real nature of mankind; we carry no thought away; we have 
passed an hour, and that is all ; the amusement teaches us noth- 
ing, and serves only to fill up the evenings of coquettes and cox- 
combs. 

Moreover, this pleasure is not real ; it has no resemblance to 
the hearty laugh of Molière. In English comedy there is always 
an undercurrent of tartness. We have seen this, and more, in 
Wycherley; the others, though less cruel, joke sourly. Their 
characters in a joke say harsh things to one another; they amuse 
themselves by hurting each other; a Frenchman is pained to 
hear this interchange of mock politeness; he does not go to 
blows by way of fun. Their dialogue turns naturally to virulent 
satire ; instead of covering vice, it makes it prominent ; instead 
of making it ridiculous, it makes it odious ; 

" Clarissa. Prithee, tell me how you have passed the night ? . . . 

Araminta. Why, I have tieen studying all the ways my brain could 
produce to plague my husband. 

CI. No wonder indeed you look so fresh this morning, after the sat- 
isfaction of such pleasing ideas all night." * 

These women are really wicked, and that too openly. Through- 
out vice is crude, pushed to extremes, served up with materia! 

■Vul>n]«b, " Conffderacr," ii. 1. 
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adjuncts. Lady Fidget says; " Our virtue is like the states- 
man's religion, the Quaker's word, the gamester's oath, and the 
great man's honour; but to cheat those that trust us." ' Or 
again : " If you 11 consult the widows of this town," says a young 
lady who does not wish to marry again, " they'll tell you, you 
should never take a lease of a house you can hire for a quarter's 
warning." * Or again : " My heart cut a caper up to my 
month," says a young heir, " when I heard my father was shot 
through the head." * The gentlemen collar each other on tlie 
stage, treat the ladies roughly before spectators, contrive an 
adultery not far off between the wings. Base or ferocious parts 
abound. There are furies like Mrs, Loveit and Lady Touch- 
wood. There are swine like Parson Bull and the go-between 
Coupler. Lady Touchwood wants to stab her lover on the 
stage.* Coupler, on the stage, uses gestures which recall the 
cotirt of Henry III of France. Wretches like Fainall and Mask- 
well are unmitigated scoundrels, and their hatefulness is not even 
cloaked by the grotesque. Even honest women like Silvia and 
Mrs. Sullen are plunged into the most shocking situations. 
Nothing shocked the English public of those days; they had no 
real education, but only its varnish. 

There is a forced connection between the mind of a writer, the 
world which surrounds him, and the characters which he pro- 
duces; for it is from this world that he draws the materials out 
of which he composes them. The sentiments which he contem- 
plates in others and feels himself are gradually arranged into 
characters ; he can only invent after his given model and his ac- 
quired experience; and his charcters only manifest what he is, 
or abridge what he has seen. Two features are prominent in 
this world ; they are prominent also on this stage. All the suc- 
cessful characters can be reduced to two classes — natural beings 
on the one part, and artificial on the other; the first with the 
coarseness and shamelessness of their primitive inclinations, the 
second with the frivolities and vices of worldly habits: the first 
uncultivated, their simplicity revealing nothing but their innate 
Weness; the second cultivated, their refinement instilling into 






"The Country Wile,' 
Relapse," ii. end. 
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them nothing but a new corraption. And the talent of the 
writers is suited to the painting of these two groups: they pos- 
sess the grand English faculty, which is the knowledge of exact 
detail and real sentiments; they see gestures, surroundings, 
dresses; they hear the sounds of voices, and they have the 
courage to exhibit them ; they have inherited very little, and at 
a great distance, and in spite of themselves, still they have inher- 
ited from Shakespeare; they manipulate freely, and without any 
softening, the coarse harsh red color which alone can bring out 
the figures of their brutes. On the other hand, they have ani- 
mation and a good style; they can express the tlioughdess chat- 
ter, the frolicsome affectations, the inexhaustible and capricious 
abundance of drawing-room stupidities; tliey have as much live- 
liness as the maddest, and at the same time they speak as well 
as the best instructed ; they can give the model of witty conver- 
sation; they have lightness of touch, brilliancy, and also facility, 
exactness, without which you cannot draw the portrait of a man 
of the world. They find naturally on their palette the strong 
colors which suit their barbarians, and the pretty tints which suit 
their exquisites. 



4 



Section Vm. — Natural Characters 

First there is the blockhead. Squire Sullen, a low kind of sot, 
of whom his wife speaks in this fashion: " After his man and he 
had rolled about the room, like sick passengers in a storm, he 
comes flounce into bed, dead as a salmon into a fishmonger's 
basket ; his feet cold as ice, his breath hot as a furnace, and his 
hands and his face as greasy as his flannel nightcap. O matri- 
mony! He tosses up the clothes with a barbarous swing over 
his shoulders, disorders the whole economy of my bed, leaves me 
half naked, and my whole night's comfort is the tuneable sere- 
nade of that wakeful nightingale, his nose! " * Sir John Brute 
says: " What the plague did I marry her (his wife) for? I knew 
she did not like me; if she had, she would have lain with me." • 
He turns his drawing-room into a stable, smokes it foul to drive 
the women away, throws his pipe at their heads, drinks, swears, 
and curses. Coarse words and oaths flow through his conversa- 
tion like filth through a gutter. He gets drunk at the tavern, 

> Farquhir, "The Btaux Siritigetn," it 1. 
* Vânbragh, " PioTolcMl Wil*," ». 6. 
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and howls out, " Damn morality! and damn flic watclit and let 
the constable be married." " He cries out that he is a (rce-hnrn 
Englishman; he wants to go out and break cvcrythinjKj. He 
leaves the inn with othen besotted scamps, and attacks the women 
in the street. He robs a tailor who was carrying a doctor'^ 
gown, puts it on, thrashes the guard. He is seized and taken by 
the constable; on the road he breaks out into abuse, and ends by 
proposing to him, amid the hiccoughs and stupid reiterationa o( 
a drunken man, to go and find out somewhere a bottle and a ^irl. 
He returns home at last, covered with blood and mud, growlint; 
like a dog, witli red swollen eyes, calling his wife a slut and a 
liar. He goes to her, forcibly embraces her, and as she turns 
away, cries, " I see it goes damnably against your stamacb — and 
therefore — ^kiss me again. (Kisses and tutnbks her.) Stf, now 
you being as dirty and as nasty as mysdf, we may go pig to- 
getber." • He wants to get a cup of cold tea out of the closet, 
kicks open the door, discovers his wife's and niece's gaJlants. 
He storms, raves madly with his clammy tongue, then wudieaiy 
falls asleep. His valet comes and takes the insensible burdeo 00 
his shoulders.* It is the portrait of a lucre aoiaial, aad I iaoey 
it is not a nice one. 

That is the bi2d)and: let tu look at the father. Sir Ttuibdty 
Oanmcy, a anmtry geotknan, degaot. if any of thcni were. 
Tom FasfaioD knocks at the door of the massioa. which looks 
like " Noab's ark," and where they receive people as ta « bcstq^ 
city. A servant appears at a window with a bfatndeflnMS m hi» 
haâd, wfao is at last with great dificnlty persB»ded thai he OMfte 
to let Im nasto- know that «amà»o4j wMbcs to «ae liioL 
" Vtaifik, go thy ««&, aad ask Sir Ttmb^Ily if be {leases io be 
waited txpatL Aad doA bear? call to narsc that she nay lode 
up Misa Hoyda befcxc fbe gcal's opes." * Pleaae to observe 
tel iadtis bonté 'âurkei^ a «atdi over dKgifk. SkTm/bdfy 
CMUu tywiMi bis people, arwedjifi^i gBOS. piteWotlM, teyetm. 
aod dobs, in no anûaÛe mood, and wants to know the name of 
fas «Âor. " Tin I know yoor name, I iUB mal Mk jfcm I0 
0^^ imo say boose; and when J kxHW j fiT Miwi Ifa dii m 
iDarldao'tafikyooneitbeT.*'* Hei» bkea watd^dogfioaiiiaf 
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. "fmMtÊÊt WNc.' BL t. " C«»i •■> »w ln«»H f«« ^ 
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and looking at the calves of an intruder. But he presently learns 
that this intruder is his future son-in-law; he utters some ex- 
damations, and makes his excuses. " Cod's my life! I ask 
your lordship's pardon ten thousand times. (To a strvant.) 
Here, run in a-doors quickly. Get a Scotch-coal fire in the great 
paiior; set all the Turkey-work chairs in their places; get the 
great brass candlesticks oat, and be sure stick the sockets full of 
lutrd. Runl . . . And do ytra bear, run away to nurse, 
bid her let !kf iss Hoyden loose again, and if it was not shifting- 
day, let her pnt on a clean tucker, quick ! " * The pretended son- 
in-Uw wants to marry Hoyden straight off. '^ Not so soon 
ndthert that's shooting my gtri before ytm bid her stand! . . . 
BestdeSv my wench's wedding-gown is not come borae veL' * 
The other suggests that a speedy maiiiage will save money. 
Spare money? says the father. " Udswooos, 111 gire my w-encb 
a wedding dinner, though I go to grass with the king of Assfti». 
iQr*t. ... Ah ! poor giii, shell be scared oat of ber wHs on 
ber wedding-night ; for, honestly spealdag. she does not know a 
■na bam a woman but by his beard and bis breec h e s^ " ** Fop- 
f i ^nn . dw real son-in-law, arrives. Sr Tnnbclly, taking him 
far an impostor, calls him a dog; Ho}^en proposes to drag 
Ihb in tbe borse-pond; they bind him hand and foot, and thrust 
Um iolo Ac dpç-keond; Sir Ttmbelly puts his Est mider bis 
nose and threatens to knodc his teetb down bis throat, 
wards, baring discovered the i wpoao r. be says, " My kxd, 
yoa cut his throat? or shall I? . . . Here, give me my do^| 
«l^pi. . . . Here, here, berc, let me beat oat bis bnias, and 
Aie wiD decide aH'' " He t7m&, and waats to fiO iqx» Tom 
FashaoQ with his fists. SotJi is Ae vuiUAiy gentleman, of high 
I a fanner, boxer and dtnker, brawler «id be 
lap Iran an tbese scenes a snel of oMAà^ die ! 
not, twe ooof Ql a dm^lull. 

I^KiaâMrGIsedMM. WhatacndidaeamreisMissHoy-j 
deal Sbe 41— JUu to hendl, * It^ wci I barc a 

,«;<cod,rdmanyAebJpcr; Iiraddsol Nobody 

beresaheyoia^jirQwaBM faiMaicaB mn loose abooli 
«B dR d«y tate. «^ cas; ^ very weS.* «* Vdwa 
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tells her her future husband has arrived, she leaps for joy, and 
kisses the old woman. " O Lord! I'll go put on my laced 
smock, though I'm whipped till the blood run down my heels 
for't." '* Tom comes himself, and asks her if she will be his 
wife. " Sir, I never disobey my father in anything but eating 
of green gooseberries." " But your father wants to wait a 
whole week." "A week! — Why 1 shall be an old woman by 
that time." " I cannot give all her answers. There is the spirit 
of a goat behind her kitchen-talk. She marries Tom secretly on 
the spot, and the chaplain wishes them many children. " Ecod," 
she says, " with all my heart! the more the merrier, I say; ha! 
nurse! " ** But Lord Foppington, her real intended, turns up, 
and Tom makes off. Instantly her plan is formed. She bids the 
nurse and chaplain hold their tongvies, " If you two will be sure 
to hold your tongues, and not say a word of what's past, I'll e'en 
marry this lord too." " What," says nurse, " two husbands, my 
dear? " " Why, you had three, good nurse, you may hold your 
tongue." '* She nevertheless takes a dislike to the lord, and 
very soon ; he is not well made, he hardly gives her any pocket- 
money; she hesitates between the two. " If I leave my lord, I 
must leave my lady too ; and when I rattle about the streets in 
my coach, they'll only say. There goes mistress — mistress — mis- 
tress what? What's this man's name I have married, nurse? " 
"Squire Fashion." "Squire Fashion is it? — Well, 'Squire,' 
that's better than nothing." , . . Love him! why do you 
think I love him, nurse? ecod, I would not care if he were 
hanged, so I were but once married to him! — No — that which 
pleases me, is to think what work I'll make when I get to Lon- 
don; for when I am a wife and a lady both, nurse, ecod, I'll 
flaunt it with the best of 'em." " But she is cautious all the 
same. She knows that her father has his dog's whip handy, and 
that he will give her a good shake. " But, d'ye hear? " she says 
to the nurse. " Pray take care of one thing: when the business 
comes to break out, be sure you get between me and my father, 

on'tl how it used to hang ât this poor 
teat, and auclc and squeeze, md kick 
and sprawl it would, till the belly on'i 
was sn full, it would drop olf like a 
leech." This la (totid. even after Juliet's 
nurse in Shakespeare. 

" Vanbrugh'B Relapse," i». fi. 

" Ibid. v. s. 

" Ibid, iv. t. 



» Vanbrugh'i " Helapj«," iii. 4. 

'♦ Ibid. iv. t. 

"Ibid. iv. 4. The character o( the 
nurae is excellent. Tom Fashion thanks 
het for the training she haï given Hoy- 
den: " Alas, alt r can bosM of is, I 
cave her pure rood tnilk. and so your 
non our would nave said, an you had 
«een how the poor thins sucked it.— 
Eh I Cod's blessing on toe sweet fsce 
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for you know his tricks: bell knock mc dowo." " Hereisyoor 
traenofalasoendaacy. For sach a chiracter, dicre is oo otber, 
■nd Sir TaabcBy does wdl to keep her tied i^ and to 1^ ber 
tiate a disopUne of daDy stripes,** 
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me something that will make my smocks smell tliis way. Is not 
it pure? — It's better than lavender, mun. I'm resolved I won't 
let nurse put any more lavender among my smocks — ha, 
cousin? " " It is the silly chatter of a young magpie, who flies 
for the first time. Tattle, alone with her, tells her he is going to 
make love: 

" MUs Prut. Well ; and how will you make love to me? come, I long 
to have you begin. Must I make love too? you must tell me how. 

Taltle. You must let me speak, miss, you must not speak lirst ; I must 
ask you questions, and you must answer. 

Miss P. What, is it like the catechism? — come then, ask me. 

T. D'ye think you can love me? 

Miss P. Yes. 

T. Pooh ! pox I you must not say yes already ; I shan't care a farthing 
for you then in a twinkling. 

Miss P. What must I say then ? 

T. Why, you must say no. or you believe not, or you can't tell. 

Miss P. Why, must 1 tell a lie then? 

T. Yes, if you'd be well-bred; all well-bred persons lie. Be.sides, you 
are a woman, you must never speak what you think : your words must 
contradict your thoughts ; but your actions may contradict your words. 
So. when I ask you, if you can love me, you must say no. but you must 
love me too. H I tell you you are handsome, you must deny it, and 
say I flatter you. But you must think yourself more charming than I 
speak you : and like me, for the beauty which I say you have, as much 
as if I had it myself. Iff ask you to kiss me, you must be angry, but 
yoa must not refuse me. . , . 

Miss P. O I-ord, I swear this is pure ! — I like it better than our old- 
fashioned country way of speaking one's mind ; — and must not you 
lie too? 

T. Hum? — Yes; but you must believe I speak truth. 

Miss P. O Gemini ! well. I always had a great mind to tell lies; but 
they frighted me, and said it was a sin. 

r. Well, my pretty creature ; will you make me happy by giving me 
3 kis^ ? 

Miss P. No, indeed: I'm angry at you. (Runs and kisses Mm.) 

T. Hoid, hold, that's pretty well ; — but you should not have given it 
me, but have suffered me to have taken it. 

Miss P. Well, we'll do it again. 

T. With all my heart. Now, then, my little angel. (Kisses her.) 

Miss P. Pish ! 

T. That's right^again, my charmer I (Kisses again.) 

Miss P. O fy ! nay, now 1 can't abide you. 

T. Admirable I that was as well as if you had been bom and bred in 
Covent Garden." ' 



* Consmc'i " Lore for Love," ii. la. 
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She makes such rapid progress that we must stop the quota- 
tion forthwith. And mark, what is bred in the bone will come 
out in the flesh. All these charming characters soon employ the 
language of kitchen-maids. When Ben, the dolt of a sailor, 
wants to make love to Miss Pnie, she sends him off with a flea 
in his ear, raves, lets loose a string of cries and coarse expres- 
sions, calls him a " great sea-calf." " What does father mean," 
he says, " to leave me alone, as soon as I come home, with such 
a dirty dowdy? Sea-calf! I an't calf enough to lick your 
chalked face, you cheese-curd, you." Moved by these ameni- 
ties, she breaks out into a rage, weeps, calls him a " stinking 
tar-barrel." ^ People come and put a stop to this first essay at 
gallantry. She fires up, declares she will marr)- Tattle, or the 
butler, if she cannot get a better man. Her father says, 
" Hussy, you shall have a rod." She answers, " A fiddle of a 
rod! ni have a husband: and if you won't get me one, I'U 
get one for myself. Ill marry our Robin the butler.' * Here 
are pretty and prancing mares if you like; but decidedly, in 
these authors' hands, the natural man becomes nothing but a 
waif from the stable or the kennel. 

Will you be better pleased by the educated man? The 
worldly life which the}' depict is a regular carnival, and the 
heads of their heroines are full of wild imaginatiaas and un- 
checked gossip. You may see in Congreve bow they chatter, 
with what a fiow of words and affectations, with what a shrill 
and modulated voice, with what gestun», what twisting of arms 
and neck, what looks raised to heaven, what genteel airs, what 
grimaces. Lady Wishfort speaks : 

" Bat art diou sure Sir Rowland will not fail to come? or will he not 
fail when he does come? Will he be impormnatc. Foible, sntd pnsh? 
For if he should «ot be impormnate. I shall i)e\-er break decamns ; — 
1 skall die with oonnasion. if I am forced to advance. — Oh no. I can 
never adfancc ! — I shall swoon, if be should expect advances. No. I 
hope Sir Rowland is better bred than to ptn a lady to the necessity of 



»Mi« Prnt: "WeH. ■nd then'* m 

man, and a swrct pcntkman. that was 
herr. (hal love* mt. and I lovt htm; 
and a br »ecs yon «^'«iik to mc any 
auTB, bell thrash your jacfca tor joo. 
lie «ili; ynn fftt^t wa^catf." 

Bm: " What! do jn» laaaii that fair- 
-weather .iT'afV ihirt «M h«f^ tr^î "-■■« ' 
Will he ilirul) my jMlMlf Let'n, M'a. 



nic may- 



wt a ijul an Iw oomca ...^ ■.'^t "*■.▼- 
lup I «Bay ghrt him a «alt^el tart cup. 
pa. tor •n that. What doa tathR- 
snaB, tp teavr n» «tone, aa aoan aa I 
ttsmt hnm* with «nyh a dirty dowdy? 
Sca-calf! 1 an 'I caH enoncb to lick 
youT ctialtrwt bu.*, yoa chent-card 
yon "— Ilitd <». J. 
• C oa a nn 'i " I. un lor Lore," ». (. 
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breaking her forms, I won't be too coy neither— I won't give him de- 
spair — but a little disdain is not amiss; a little scorn is alluring. 

Foibic. A little scorn becomes your ladyship. 

Lady Wishfort. Yes, but tenderness becomes me best — a sort of dying- 
ness — you see that picture has a sort of a — ha, Foible! a swimmingness 
in the eye — yes, I'll look so~-my niece affects it ; but she wants features. 
Is Sir Rowland handsome ? Let my toilet be removed — I'll dress above, 
I'll receive Sir Rowland here. Is he handsome? Don't answer mc. I 
won't know; I'll be surprised, I'll be taken by surprise.' . . . And 
how do I Ipok, Foible.' 

F. Most killing well, madam. 

Lady W. Well, and how shall I receive him? in what figure shall I 
give his heart the first impression? . . . Shall I slt?^no, I won't 
sit — I'll walk — ay, 1*11 walk from the door upon his entrance; and then 
turn full upon him— no, that will be too sudden. I'll lie — ay, 1*11 lie 
down — I'll receive ium in my little dressing-room ; there's a couch — 
yes. yes, I'll give the first impression on a conch. I won't lie neither; 
but loll and lean upon one elbow : with one foot a little dangling off, 
jogging in a thoughtful way^yes — and then as soon as he appears, start, 
ay, start, and be surprised, and rise lo meet him in a pretty disorder." lo 

These hesitations of a finished coquette become still more 
vehement at the critical moment. Lady Plyant thinks herself 
beloved by Mellefont, who does not love her al all, and tries in 
vain to undeceive her. 

" Mellefottt. For heaven's sake, madam. 

Lady Plyant. O, name it no morel— Bless me, how can you talk of 

heaven I and have so much wickedness in your heart ? May be you don't 

think it a sin. — They say some of you gentlemen don't think it a sin. — 

May be it is no sin to them that don't think it so; indeed, if 1 did not 

think it a sin — but still my honour, if it were no sin.^ — But then, to 

marry my daughter, for the convenicncy of frequent opportunities, I'll 

never consent to that ; as sure as cnn be I'll break the match. 

Mel. Death and amazement. — Madam, upon my knees. 

Lady P. Nay. nay, rise up : come, you shall see my good nature. 1 

know love is powerful, and nobody can help his passion ; 'tis not your 

fault; nor I swear it is not mine. How can I help it, if I have charms? 

and how can you help it if you are made a captive? I swear it is pity 

it should be a fault. But my honour— well, but your honour too — but 

the sin !— well, but the necessity — Lord, here is somebody coming, I 

dare not stay, Weil, you must consider of your crime; and strive as 

much as can be against it— strive, be sure — but don't be melancholic, 

don't despair.— But never think that I'll grant you anything ; O Lord, 

no.~But be sure you lay aside all thoughts of the marriage : for though 

I know you don't love Cynthia, only as a blind to your passion for me, 

j« it will make me jealous.— O Lord, what did I say? jealous! no, 

• Congrcvc, " The Way of the World," iii. S- " Jf^'^ "■ 
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no: 1 can't be jexlous, for I tnast not love you — therefore don't hope 
—but don'l despair neither,— O, they're comînçl I must fly." " 

She escapes and we mil not follow her. 

This giddiness, this volubility, this pretty comiptioa, these 
reckte^ and affected airs, are collected in the most brilliant, the 
most worivUy jiortrait of the stage we are discussing, that of Mrs. 
Mil1ai\iant, " a tine lady," as the Dramatis Pcrsonje say." She 
alters, " with her fan spread and her streamers out," dragging a 
train o( furt>eIows and ribbons, passing tbroag^ a dovd of laced 
and bedizened (ops, in splendikl perukes, who fiutter about her 
ptth, hai^hty «nd wanton, wntr aad soorafnl, toying with gal- 
Iwtries» ptXtAtstU «"ith a horror of every grave xronl and all oo- 
hiiity iM action, falling in only with change and pleasorc. She 
Iw^ht «I th« sentMns ot Mirkbdl, her soitor: " Smtrwhows 
JMIilVDMlf"*-cn^nce oott 1 look WSR oUt noAcflt Win uAcxnlc 
wise bee, like SoloaaoB at the dividing of Ak dhSd m am «id 
tapesny^haaging." . . . Ha! bal ha}— fardon uat, dor 
1 1 gnml voD 'tis a Bde latteMK, ka! ka! hal *^ 




%er&. «n ?r éimermtyc 
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»' MflcllM ,J«H 
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a* if we bad been married a great while ; and as well bred as if we w«re 
not married at all. . . . 

Mir, Shall I kiss your hand upon the contract? •* 

Mill. Fainall, what shall I do? shall I have him? I think I must 
have him. 

FatHoiL Ay, ay, take him. What should you do? 

iWiW. Well then— I'll take my death I'm in a horrid fright — Fainall, I 
shall never say it — well — I think — I'll endure you. 

Faitt, Fy ! fy ! have him, have him, and tell him so in plain terms : 
for 1 am sure you have a mind to him. 

Mill. Are you? I think I have — and the horrid man looks as if he 
thought so too — well, you ridiculous thing you, I'll have you — I won't 
be kissed, nor I won't be thanked — here kiss my hand, though. — So, 
hold your tongue now, don't say a word." '-* 



The agreement is complete, I shouM like to see one more ar- 
ticle to it — a divorce " a moisâ et thoro ".' this would be the 
genuine marriage of the worldlings, thai is a decent divorce. 
And I am sure that in two years Mirabell and Millamant will 
come to this. Hither tends the whole of this theatre; for, with 
reg^ard to the women, but particularly with regard to the married 
women, I have only presented their most amiable aspects. 
Deeper down it is all gloomy, bitter, above all, pernicious. It 
represents a household as a prison, inarriage as a warfare, 
woman as a rebel, adultery as the result looked for, irregularity 
as a right, extravagance as pleasure.' A woman of fashion goes 
to bed in the morning, rises at mid-day, curses her husband, 
listens to obscenities, frequents balls, haunts the plays, ruins rep- 
utations, turns her home into a gambling-house, borrows money, 
allures men, associates her honor and fortune with debts and 
assignations. " We are as wicked (as men)." says Lady Brute, 
" but our vices lie another way. Men have more courage than 
we, so they commit more bold, impudent sins. They quarrel, 



■• Comjreve, "The Way ot the 
World,' iv. s. 

1" Ibid. iv. C 

" Amanda: " How did you livç to- 
EHher? " Berinthi»: " Lilte man and 
wilt, asunder.— He loved Ihc countr)', I 
the town. He hawk» and hounds. I 
coaches and et]uipage. He ealinj? and 
drinking, I carding and pUyin^. He 
the BHund of a horn, T the squeak of a 
Eddie. We were dull company at table, 
worse a-bed. Whenever we met. we 
gave one ancilher the ipleen; and never 
affreed hut once, which wai about lyinp 
■loae."— Vanbnigh, " Relapse," Ael ii. 
■d fin. 

Compare Vanbrugh, " A Journej to 



London." Rarely baa the repitliiveneas 
and corruption of (he brutish or worldiv 
nature been more vividly displayed. 
I.iitle Kclty ïind her brother. Squire 
Humphrey, deserve hanging. 

Again. Mrs. Forestgfit: "Do vou 
think any woman hone»!? " Scandal: 
" Yes. aevera! very bonea! ; they'll cheat 
a little at cards, somettmea; but that^a 
nothing." Mrs. F.: " Pflhaw! but virtu- 
ous. I mean." S.; " Vei, faitbi I be- 
lieve some women are virtuous tooi but 
'ti( at I believe tome men are valianr. 
through fear. For why should a mfln 
court danger or a woman shun pleaa- 
ure? "— Congreve, " Love for Lave." iii. 
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fight, swear, drink, blaspheme, and the like; whereas we being 
cowards, onîy backbite, tell lies, cheat at cards, and so forth," • 
An admirable résumé, in which the gentlemen are included and 
the ladies tool The world has done nothing but provide them 
with correct phrases and elegant dresses. In Congreve espe- 
cially they talk in the best style; above all they know how to 
hand ladies about and entertain them with news; they are expert 
in the fence of retorts and replies; they are never out of counte- 
nance, find means to make the most ticklish notions understood; 
they discuss very well, speak excellently, make their bow still 
better; but to sum up, they are blackguards, systematical epicu- 
reans, professed seducers. They set forth immorality in max- 
ims, and reason out their vice. " Give me," says one, " a man 
that k?cps his five senses keen and bright as his sword, that has 
'em always drawn out in their just order and strength, with his 
reason, as commander at the head of 'em, that detaches 'cm by 
turns upon whatever party of pleasure agreeably offers, and 
commands 'em to retreat upon the least appearance of disad- 
vantage or danger. ... I love a fine house, but let another 
keep it; and just so I love a fine woman." '* One deliberately 
seduces his friend's wife; another under a false name gets pos- 
session of his brother's intended. A Uiird hires false witnesses 
to secure a dowry. I must ask the reader to consult for himself 
the fine stratagems of Worthy, Mirabell, and others. They are 
cold-blooded rascals who forge, commit adultery, swindle, as if 
they had done nothing else all their lives. They are represented 
here as men of fashion; they are theatrical lovers, heroes, and 
as such they manage to get hold of an heiress. We must go to 
Mirabell for an example of this medley of corruption and ele- 
gance. Mrs. Fainall, his former mistress, married by him to a 
common friend, a miserable wretch, complains to him of this 
hateful marriage. He appeases her, gives her advice, shows her 
the precise mode, the true expedient for setting things on a com- 
fortable footing, " You should have just so much disgust for 
your husband, as may be sufficient to make you relish your 
lover," She cries in despair, " Why did you make me marry 



" V^anbrugh.^ " Provoked Wife." v, a, 
Contporc also in this ptpce the character 
ol MadciTioiaelk. tlic French chamber- 
maid. Thtfy represent French vice a) 
even more shamclc^^s than English vice. 

•• Parquhar'« " The Deaux Strata- 
Sem," i. t; and In the same piece here 



ti Che catechism of love: ^** Wlial are 
the objects of that naiiaiDn? — youth, 
beauty, and clean linen. ^ And froin the 
** Mock AstroJoRer " of Drydcn: *' Ai I 
am a gentleman, a man about town, one 
that wtAts Bond cloth ea, eats, drinks, 
and wEDchei aulScieatly." 
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this man? " He smiles calmly, " Why do we daily commit dis- 
agreeable and dangerous actions? to save that idol, reputation." 
How tender is this argument ! How can a man better console a 
woman whom he has plunged into bitter unhappiness! What a 
touching !ogic in the insinuation which follows: " If the famil- 
iarities of our loves had produced that consequence of which you 
were apprehensive, where could you have fixed a father's name 
with credit, but on a husband? " He continues his reasoning in 
an excellent style; listen to the dilemma of a man of feeling: 
" A better man ought not to have been sacrificed ta the occasion; 
a worse had not answered to the purpose. When you are weary 
of him, you know your remedy." ^" Thus are a woman's feelings 
to be considered, especially a woman whom we have loved. To 
cap all, this delicate conversation is meant to force the poor de- 
serted Mrs, Fainall into a low intrigue whicli shall obtain for 
Mirabell a pretty wife and a good dowry. Certainly this gentle- 
man knows the world; no one could better employ a former 
mistress. Such are the cultivated characters of this theatre, as 
dishonest as the uncultivated ones: having transformed their 
evil instincts into systematic vices, lust into debauchery, brutal- 
ity into cynicism, perversity into depravity, deliberate egotists, 
calculating sensualists, with rules for their immorality, reducing 
feeling to self-interest, honor to decorum, happiness to pleasure. 
The English Restoration altogether was one of those great 
crises which, while warping the development of a society and a 
literature, show the inward spirit which they modify, but which 
contradicts them. Society did not lack vigor, nor Hterature tal- 
ent ; men of the world were polished, writers inventive. There 
was a court, drawing-rooms, conversation, worldly life, a taste 
for letters, the example of France, peace, leisure, the influence of 
the sciences, of politics, of theology — in short, all the happy 
circumstances which can elevate the mind and civilize manners. 
There was the vigorous satire of Wycherley, tlie sparkling dia- 
logue and delicate raillery of Congreve, the frank nature and ani- 
mation of Vanbrugh, the manifold invention of Farquhar, in 
short, all the resources which might nourish the comic element, 
and offer a genuine theatre to the best constructions of human 
intelligence. Nothingcame to a head; all was abortive. Their 
age left nothing behind but the memory of corruption; their 

" Contrvn, " Th« W«y of the World," ii. 4. 
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cofncil> remaios a rcfxnory of viciousness ; society had only a 
»«,;■■■ . literature a Cngid wit Their manners are ; 

(I, ^ir idea* are futile or incoiDplete. Through 

gttat anil reaction, a revolulion was at hand in Uterary feeling and 
tnora) habits, aa well a« in genera] beliefs and political institu-^ 
lionii, .Man waa to change altogether, and to turn complete 
round at once, llie &aine repugnance and the same experience! 
were to detach him from every aspect of his old condition. The 
Eniflikhman ditcovercd that he was not monarchical. Papistical, 
nur sceptical, but liberal, Protestant, and a believer. He camt 
to understand that he was not a roisterer nor a worldling, buti 
reflective and introspective. He possesses a current of animal 
life I'KJ vi<"k'ut lo jfUfTer him without danger to abandon himself 
to enjoyment; he needs a barrier of moral reasoning to repress 
his outbreaks. I'hcre is in him a current of attention and will too 
strong to suffer himself to rest content with trifles; he needs 
some weighty and serviceable labor on which to expend his' 
power. He needs a barrier and an employment. He needs a 
conntilution and a religion which shall restrain him by duties 
which nuist be performed, and which shall occupy him by rights 
which must be defended. He is content only in a serious and 
orderly life; there lie finds the natural groove and the necessary 
outlet lor his faculties and his passions. From this time he en- 
ters upon it, and this theatre itself exhibits the impress of it. It 
undoes and transforms itself. Collier threw discredit upon it; 
Addison condemned it. National sentiment awoke on the stage ; 
I''rcnch manners are jeered at ; the prologues celebrate the de- 
feats of Louis XIV; the license, elegance, religion of his court, 
are presented under a ridiculous or odious light.*' Immorality 
gradually diminishes, marriage is more respected, the heroines 
go no further than to the verge of adultery; " the roisterers are 
pulled up at the critical moment; one of them suddenly declares 
himself purified, and speaks in verse, the better to mark his en- 
thusiasm; another praises marriage;" some aspire in the fifth 
act to an orderly life. We shall soon see Steele writing a moral 
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treatise called " The Christian Hero." Henceforth comedy de- 
clines and literary talent flows into another channel. Essay, 
novel, pamphlet, dissertation, take the place of the drama; and 
the English classical spirit, abandoning the kinds of writing 
which are foreign to its nature, enters upon the great works 
which are destined to immortalize it and give it expression. 



Section X — Sheridan — Decadence of the Theatre 

Nevertheless, in this continuous decline of dramatic invention, 
and in the great change of literary vitality, some shoots strike 
out at distant intervais towards comedy; for mankind always 
seeks for entertainment, and the theatre is always a place of en- 
tertainment. The tree once planted grows, feebly no doubt, with 
long intervals of almost total dryness and almost constant bar- 
renness, yet subject to imperfect renewals of life, to transitory 
partial blossomings, sometimes to an inferior fruitage bursting 
forth from the lowest branches. Even when the great subjects 
are worn out, there is still room here and there for a happy idea. 
Let a wit, clever and experienced, lake it in Iiand, he will catch up 
a few oddities on his way, he will introduce on the scene some 
vice or fault of his time ; the public will come in crowds and ask 
no better than to recognize itself and laugh. There was one of 
these successes when Gay, in the " Beggars' Opera " brought out 
the rascaldom of the great world, and avenged the public on 
Walpole and the court; another, when Goldsmith, inventing a 
series of mistakes, led his hero and his audience through five acts 
of blunders.' After all, if true comedy can only exist in certain 
ages, ordinary comedy can exist in any age. It is too akin to 
the pamphlet, novels, satire, not to raise itself occasionally by its 
propinquity. If I have an enemy, instead of attacking him in a 
brochure, I can take my fling at him on the stage. If I am 
capable of painting a character in a story, I am not far from hav- 
ing the talent to bring out the pith of this same character in a 
few turns of a dialogue. If I can quietly ridicule a vice in a copy 
of verses, I shall easily arrive at making this vice speak out from 
the mouth of an actor. At least I shall be tempted to try ît; I 
shall be seduced by the wonderful éclat which the footlights, 

• " She Stoops to Cooquer." 
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declamation, scenery give to an idea; I shall try and bring my 
own into this strong light; I shall go in for it even when it is 
necessary that my talent be a little or a good deal forced for the 
occasion. If need be, I shall delude myself, substitute expedi- 
ents for artless originality and true comic genius. If on a few 
points I am inferior to the great masters, on some, it may be, 
I surpass them ; I can work up my style, refine upon it, discover 
happier words, more striking jokes, a brisker exchange of brill- 
iant repartees, newer images, more picturesque comparisons; 1 
can take from this one a character, from the other a situation, 
borrow of a neighboring nation, out of old plays, good novels, 
biting pamphlets, polished satires, and petty newspapers; I can 
accumulate effects, serve up to the public a stronger and more 
appetizing stew; above all, I can perfect my machine, oil the 
wheels, plan the surprises, the stage effects, the see-saw of the 
plot, like a consummate playwright. The art of constructing 
plays is as capable of development as the art of clock-making. 
The farce-writer of to-day sees that the catastrophe of half of 
Molière 's plays is ridiculous; nay, many of them can produce 
catastrophes better than Molière; in the long run, they succeed 
in stripping the theatre of all awkwardness and circumlocution. 
A piquant style, and perfect machinery; pungency in all the 
words, and animation in all the scenes ; a superabundance of wit, 
and marvels of ingenuity ; over all this, a true physical activity, 
and the secret pleasure of depicting and justifying one's self, of 
public self-glorification ; here is the foundation of the " School 
for Scandal," here the source of the talent and the success of 
Sheridan. 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan was the cofitemporair of Beau- 
narchùs, and resembled him in his talent snd in hts lite. The 
two epochs, the two dramatic schools, tbe two dwnners, cor- 
respond. Like Beaumarchais, he was a hicky adrcntarer, 
ckrer, uniaMc. and generous, readiing success throagh scan- 
dal, «lio flashed up in a mocnoit, daaled everybody, scaled with 
a rush rïie empyrean of fiolitics «nd bterature. settled himself, as 
it were, among the constdlatioRS, and. like a brilHant rocket, 
presently went oat comp}ete)y exhausted. Nothing biled 
him : he attained an at the first attempt, withoat a f pt t ts a effort. 
13ce a priace «bo need oa^' show himself to wia Mb ylaoe. He 
took as lus U i thiigl w e w i yhi i^ that wis mon 
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happiness, most brilliant in art, most exalted in worldly posi- 
tion. The poor unknown youth, the wretched translator of an 
unreadable Greek sophist, who at twenty walked about Bath in 
a red waistcoat and a cocked hat, destitute of hope, and ever con- 
scious of the emptiness of his pockets, had gained the heart of 
the most admired beauty and musician of her time, had carried 
her ofï from ten rich, elegant, titled adorers, had fought with 
the best-hoaxed of the ten, beaten him, had carried by storm the 
curiosity and attention of the pubHc. Then, challenging glory 
and wealth, he placed successively on the stage the most diverse 
and the most applauded dramas, comedies, farce, opera, serious 
verse ; he bought and worked a large theatre without a farthing, 
inaugurated a reign of successes and pecuniary advantages, and 
led a life of elegance amid the enjoyments of social and domestic 
joys, surrounded by universal admiration and wonder. Thence, 
aspiring yet higher, he conquered power, entered the House of 
Commons, showed himself a match for the first orators, op- 
posed Pitt, accused Warren Hastings, supported Fox, jeered 
at Burke; sustained with brilliancy, disinterestedness, and con- 
stancy, a most difficult and liberal part ; became one of the three 
or four most noted men in England, an equal of the greatest 
lords, the friend of the Prince of Wales, in the end even Re- 
ceiver-General of the Duchy of Cornwall, treasurer to the fleet. 
In every career he took the lead. As Byron said of him: 
" Whatsoever Sheridan has done or chosen to do has been, par 
excellence, always the best of its kind. He has written the best 
comedy (' The School for Scandal '), the best drama {in my 
mind far before that St. Giles lampoon ' The Beggars' Opera '), 
the best farce (' The Critic ' — it is only too good for a farce), and 
the best address {' Monologue on Garrick '), and. to crown all, 
delivered the very best oration (the famous Begum Speech) ever 
conceived or heard in this country." * 

All ordinary rules were reversed in his favor. He was forty- 
four years old, debts began to accumulate ; he had supped and 
drunk to excess ; his cheeks were purple, his nose red. In this 
state he met at the Duke of Devonshire's a charming young 
lady with whom he fell in love. At the first sight she exclaimed, 
" What an ugly man, a regular monster! " He spoke to her; 
she confessed that he was very ugly, but that he had a good deal 

• The WorJts of Lor<! Byron, i8 roU. ed. Moore, 1833, ii. p. joj. 
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of wit. He spoke again, and again, and she found him very 
amiable. He spoke yet again, and she loved him, and resolved 
at all hazard to marry îiim. The father, a prudent man, wish- 
ing to end the affair, gave out that his future son-in-law must 
provide a dowry of fifteen thousand pounds ; the fifteen thou- 
sand pounds were deposited as by magic in the hands of a 
banker ; the young couple set ofï into the country ; and Sheri- 
dan, meeting his son, a fine strapping fellow, not very satisfied 
with the marriage, persuaded him that it was the most sensible 
thing that a father could do, and the most fortunate event that a 
son could rejoice over. Whatever the business, whoever the 
man, he persuaded; none withstood him, everyone fell under 
his charm. 

What is more difficult than for an ugly man to make a young 
girl forget his ugliness ? There is one thing more difficult, and 
that is to make a creditor forget you owe him money. There is 
something more difficult still, and that is, to borrow money 
from a creditor who has come to dun you. One day one of his 
friends was arrested for debt ; Sheridan sends for Mr, Hender- 
son, the crabbed tradesman, coaxes him, interests him, moves 
him to tears, works upon his feelings, hedges him in with gen- 
eral considerations and lofty eloquence, so that Mr. Henderson 
offers his purse, actually wants to lend two hundred pounds. 
insists, and finally, to his great joy, obtains permission to lend 
it. No one was ever more amiable, quicker to win confidence 
than Sheridan ; rarely has the sympathetic, affectionate, and 
fascinating character been more fully displayed ; he was literally 
seductive. In the morning, creditors and visitors filled the 
rooms in which he lived ; he came in smiling with an easy man- 
ner with so much loftiness and grace, that the people forgot 
their wants and their claims, and looked as if they had only 
come to see him. His animation was irresistible ; no one had a 
more dazzling wit ; he had an inexhaustible fund of puns, con- 
trivances, sallies, novel ideas. Lord Byron, who was a good 
judge, said that he had never heard nor conceived of a more 
extraordinary power of conversation. Men spent nights in lis- 
tening to him : no one equalled him during a supper ; even when 
drunk he retained his wit. One morning he was picked up by 
the watch, and they asked him his name ; he gravely answered, 
" Wilbcrforce." With strangers and inferiors he had no arro- 
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gance or stiffness; he possessed in an eminent degree that unre- 
served character which always exhibits hself complete, which 
holds back none of its light, which abandons and gives itself up ; 
he wept when he received a sincere eulogy from Lord Byron, or 
in recounting his miseries as a plebeian parvenu. Nothing is 
more charming than this openness of heart ; it at once sets peo- 
ple on a footing of peace and amity ; men suddenly desert their 
defensive and cautious attitude ; they perceive that a man is giv- 
ing himself up to them, and they give themselves up to him ; 
the outpouring of his innermost feelings invites the outpouring 
of theirs. A minute later, Sheridan's impetuous and sparkling 
individuality flashes out; his wit explodes, rattles like a dis- 
charge of fire-arms ; he takes the conversation to himself, with 
a sustained brilliancy, a variety, an inexhaustible vigor, till five 
o'clock in the morning. Against such a necessity for launch- 
ing out in unconsidered speech, of indulgence, of self-outpour- 
ing, a man had need be well on his guard ; lite cannot be passed 
like a holiday ; it is a strife against others and against one's self; 
people must think of the future, mistrust themselves, make pro- 
vision ; there is no subsisting without the precaution of a shop- 
keeper, the calculation oE a tradesman. If we sup too often, we 
will end by not having wherewithal to dine upon ; when our 
pockets have holes in them, the shillings will fall outj nothing 
is more of a truism, but it is true. Sheridan's debts accumulat- 
ed, his digestion failed. He lost his seat in Parliament, his the- 
atre was burned; sheriff's officer succeeded sheriflf's officer, and 
they had long been in possession of his house. At last, a bailiff 
arrested the dying man in his bed, and was for taking him of! in 
his blankets ; nor would he let him go until threatened with a 
lawsuit, the doctor having declared that the sick man would die 
on the road. A certain newspaper (the " Examiner ") cried 
shame on the great lords who suffered such a man to end so 
miserably ; they hastened to leave their cards at his door. In 
the funeral procession two brothers of the king, dukes, earls, 
bishops, the first men in England, carried or followed the body. 
A singular contrast, picturing in abstract all his talent, and all 
his life ; lords at his funeral and bailiffs at his death -bed. 

His theatre was in accordance with his life ; all was brilliant, 
but the metal was not all his own, nor was it of the best quality. 
His comedies were comedies of society, the most amusing ever 
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written, but merely comedies of society. Imagine the exagger- 
ated caricatures artists are wont to improvise, in the drawing- 
room of a house where they are intimate, about eleven o'clock 
in the evening. His first play, " The Rivals," and afterwards 
his " Duenna," and " The Critic," are filled with these, and 
scarce anything else. There is Mrs, Malaprop, a silly, preten- 
tious woman, who uses grand words higgledy-piggledy, de- 
lighted with herself, in " a nice derangement of epitaphs " be- 
fore her nouns, and declaring that her niece is " as headstrong 
as an allegory on the banks of the Nile." There is a Bob Acres, 
who suddenly becomes a hero, gets engaged in a duel, and be- 
ing led on the ground, calculates the effect of the balls, thinks 
of his will, burial, embalmment, and wishes he were at home. 
There is another caricature in the person of a clumsy and cow- 
ardly servant, of an irascible and brawling father, of a sentimen- 
tal and romantic young lady, of a touchy Irish duellist. All this 
jogs and jostles on, without much order, amid the surprises of 
a twofold plot, by aid of appliances and rencontres, without the 
full and regular control of a dominating idea. But in vain we 
perceive it is a patchwork ; the high spirit carries off everything : 
we laugh heartily ; every single scene has its facetious and rapid 
movement ; we forget that the clumsy valet makes remarks as 
witty as Sheridan himself,' and that the irascible gentleman 
speaks as well as the most elegant of writers.* The plajT^'right 
is also a man of letters ; if, through mere animal and social spirit, 
he wished to amuse others and to amuse himself, he does not 
forget the interests of his talent and the care for his reputation. 
He has tastes, he appreciates the refinement of style, the worth 
of a new image, of a striking contrast, of a witty and well-con- 
sidered insinuation. He has, above all, wit, a wonderful con- 
versational wit, the art of rousing and sustaining the attention, 
of being biting, varied, of taking his hearers unawares, of throw- 
ing in a repartee, of setting folly in relief, of accumulating one 
after another witticisms and happy phrases. He brought himself 
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to perfection subsequently to his first play, having acquired the- 
atrical experience, writing and erasing; trying various scenes, 
recasting, arranging them ; his desire was that nothing should 
arrest the interest, no improbability shock the spectator; that 
his comedy might glide on with the precision, certainty, uni- 
fornnity of a good machine. He invents jests, replaces them by 
better ones ; he whets his jokes, binds them up like a sheaf of 
arrows, and writes at the bottom of the last page, " Finished, 
thank God.- — Amen." He is right, for the work costs him some 
pains ; lie will not write a second. This kind of writing, arti- 
ficial and condensed as the satires of La Bruyère, is like a cut 
phial, into which the author has distilled all his reflections, his 
reading, his wit, without keeping anything for himself. 

What is tliere in this celebrated " School for Scandal "? And 
how is it that it has cast upon English comedy, which day by 
day was being more and more forgotten, the radiance of a last 
success? Sheridan took two characters from Fielding, Blifil, 
and Tom Jones; two plays of Molière, " Le Misanthrope " and 
" Tartuflfe " ; and from these puissant materials, condensed with 
admirable cleverness, he has constructed the most brilliant fire- 
work imaginable. Molière has only one female slanderer, Cé- 
limène; the other characters serve only to give her a cue; there 
is quite enough of such a jeering woman ; she rails on within 
certain bounds, without hurry, like a true queen of the draw- 
ing-room, who has time to converse, who knows that she is 
listened to, who listens to herself: she is a woman of society, 
who preserves the tone of refined conversation ; and in order 
to smooth down the harshness, her slanders are interrupted by 
the calm reason and sensible discourse of the amiable Eliante. 
Molière represents the malice of the world witliout exaggera- 
tion ; but in Sheridan they are rather caricatured than depicted. 
" Ladies, your servant," says Sir Peter; " mercy upon me ! the 
whole set — a character dead at every sentence." ' In fact, they 
are ferocious : it is a regular quarry ; they even befoul one an- 
other, to deepen the outrage. Mrs. Candour remarks : " Yes- 
terday Miss Prim assured me, that Mr. and Mrs. Honeymoon 
are now become mere man and wife, like the rest of their ac- 
quaintance. She likewise hinted, that a certain widow in the 
next street had got rid of her dropsy, and recovered her shape 

• " The Scbcwl tor Scandal." il. 2. 
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entertains his friends, he can sit down to dinner with a dozen of his 
own securities, have a score of tradesmen waiting in the anie-chamber, 
and an officer behind every guest's chair." * 

And again : 

" 5*r B, Mr. Surface, I did not mean to hurt you, hut depeud on't, 
your brother is utterîy undone. 

Crab. Oh Î undone as ever man was — can't raise a guinea. 

Sir B. Everything is sold, I am told, that was moveable. 

Crab. Not a moveable left, except some old bottles and some pictures, 
and they seem to be framed in the wainscot, egad. 

Sir B. I am sorry to hear also some bad stories of him. 

Crab. Oh ! he has done many mean things, that's certain. 

Sir B. But, however, he's your brother. 

Crab. Ah 1 as he is your brother — we'll tdl you more another op- 
portunity." • 

In this manner has he pointed, multiplied, driven into the quick 

the measured epigrams ot Molière, And yet is it possible to 
grow weary of such a well-sustained discharge of malice and 
witticisms ? 

Observe also the change which the hypocrite undergoes under 
Sheridan's treatment. Doubtless all the grandeur disappears 
from the part. Joseph Surface does not uphold, like Tartuffe, 
the interest of the comedy ; he does not possess, like his ances- 
tor, the nature of a cad, the boldness of a man of action, the 
manners of a beadle, the neck and shoulders of a monk. He is 
merely selfish and cautious ; if he is engaged in an intrigtie, it is 
rather against his will ; he is only half-hearted in the matter, like 
a correct young man, well dressed, with a fair income, timorous 
and fastidious by nature, discreet in manners, and without vio- 
lent passions ; all about him is soft and polished, he takes his 
tone from the times, he makes no display of religion, though he 
does of morality ; he is a man of measured speech, of lofty senti- 
ments, a disciple of Dr. Johnson or of Rousseau, a dealer in set 
phrases. There is nothing on which to construct a drama in 
this common-place person ; and the fine situations which Sher- 
idan takes from Molière lose half their force through depending 
on such pitiful support. But how this insufficiency is covered by 
the quickness, abundance, naturalness of the incidents I how 
skill makes up for everything ! how it seems capable of supply- 
ing everything ! even genius ! how the spectator laughs to see 

■ " The School (or Scandal." i. i. • Ibid. 
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Joseph caught in his sanctuary like a fox in his hole ; obliged to 
hide the wife, then to conceal the husband ; forced to run from 
the one to the other ; busy in hiding the one behind the screen, 
and the other In his closet ; reduced, in casting himself into his 
own snares, in justifying those whom he wished to ruin, the 
husband in the eyes of the wife, the nephew in the eyes of the 
uncle, to ruin the only man whom he wished to justify ; namely, 
the precious and immaculate Joseph Surface ; to turn out in the 
end ridiculous, odious, baffled, confounded, in spite of his 
adroitness, even by reason of his adroitness, step by step, with- 
out quarter or remedy ; to sneak off, poor fox, with his tail be- 
tween his legs, his skin spoiled, amid hootings and laughter! 
And how, at the same time, side by side with this, the naggings 
of Sir Peter and his wife, the suppers, songs, the picture sale at 
the spendthrift's house, weave a comedy in a comedy, and re- 
new the interest by renewing the attention ! We cease to think 
of the meagreness of the characters, as we cease to think of the ^J 
deviation from truth ; we are willingly carried away by the vi- ^M 
vacity of the action, dazzled by the brilliancy of the dialogue; • 
we are charmed, applaud; admit that, after all, next to great 
inventive faculty, animation and wit are the most agreeable gifts 
in the world: we appreciate them in their season, and find that 
they also have their place in the literary banquet ; and that if 
they are not worth as much as the substantial joints, the natural 
and generous wines of the first course, at least they furnish the 
dessert. 

The dessert over, we must leave the table. After Sheridan, 
we leave it forthwith. Henceforth comedy languishes, fails; 
there is nothing left but farce, such as Townley's " High Life 
Below Stairs." the burlesques of George Colman, a tutor, an old 
maid, countrymen and their dialect ; caricature succeeds paint- 
ing; Punch raises a laugh when the days of Reynolds and 
Gainsborough are over. There is nowhere in Europe, at the 
present time, a more barren stage ; the higher classes abandon 
it to the people. This is because the form of society and of in- 
tellect which had called it into being, has disappeared. Vi- 
vacity, and the abundance of original conceptions, had peopled 
the stage of the Renaissance in England — a surfeit which, una- 
ble to display itself in systematic argument, or to express itself 
in philosophical ideas, found its natural outlet only in mimic 
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action and talking characters. The wants of polished society 
had nourished the English comedy of the seventeenth century 
— a society which, accustomed to the representations of the 
court and the displays of the world, sought on the stage a copy 
of its conversation and its drawing-rooms. With the decline 
of the court and the check of mimic invention, the genuine 
drama and the genuine comedy disappeared ; they passed from 
the stage into books. The reason of it is, that people no longer 
live in public, like the embroidered dukes of Louis XIV and 
Qiarles II, but in their families, or at the writing-table ; the 
novel replaces the theatre at the same time that citizen life re- 
places the life of the court. 
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of novelties, and loves audacity and 

■Mstice and truth. After the ex- 

ftcr the removal of inspira- 

lormerly disorder and 

• uiiscd concetti and wild 

•li ■ ui in cold blood, by cal- 

;tiuriy they expressed the 

Su arc literary revolutions 

:.:^cr original or spontaneous, 

i :;!iil lo hand, outlives the old 

\ i - in 1 ipposition to the new spirit 

; ;> huinary strife and progressive 

iiu of Dryden, and account for his 

i;is talent and his success. 



. lyden's Family and Educatioii 

' arc in striking contrast with those of 

. i .-aino, actors, vagabonds, soldiers, who 

II the first in all the contrasts and miseries 

. ■ > 1 >i irn in 163 1 of a good family ; his grand- 

. : c i)aroncts ; Sir Gilbert Pickering, his first 

a harunet by Charles I, was a member of 

1 1 lain to the Protector, and one of his Peers. 

ill up in an excellent school, under Dr. Bus- 

s K putc ; after which he passed four years at 

I ; avin;^' inherited by his father's death a small es- 

; :i - liliLity and fortune only to remain in his studi- 

V iiitinucd in seclusion at the University for three 

Ihcsc are the regular habits of an honorable and 

. liiiy. the discipline of a connected and solid educa- 

- : . fur classical and complete studies. Such circum- 

i r.vimce and prepare, not an artist, but a man of 

; liic same inclination and the same signs in the remain- 

. - i i ic , private or public. He regularly spends his mom- 

■ writing or reading, then dines with his family. His 

: • was tliat of a man of culture and a critical mind, who 

nut think of amusing or exciting himself, but who learns 



CHAPTER SECOND 



DRYDEN 

COMEDY has led us a long wav ; we most rctnm oo oar 
steps and consider <xber idnds of writing. A bigfaer 
spirit moves in th« midst of the great conrcot. In the 
la afccn ^ of this talent we shall find the history- of the EngUsh 
dMSÎcai spint, its structure, its gaps, and its powers, its 
tkm and its developoeat. 



Sectioa I.— Orydeo's Débat 

The subject of the foOowiog tines is a Tooxtg man, 
Hastings, who died of smallpox at the age of nineteen : 



tfxm^ 



Lord 



"Bisko^F wssaaofb. Us snèlaK sont 
Kd BROve ga virtiK's sad gn tcsrang's yolc; 

. Coiae. {earned Ptotcm?. and trial make 
U thou this hero's aititude can^t take: 
. . . Blisters with pride swell' d. which ihroogh ' 
Uk xoa^^baâs, ^adt i* the til; skis about. 
E»^ little piaule had » tew m it. 
To w^ the faait its iiiiii|| did coanml ... 
Oe «ere these gems teat to adorn bis sJdn, 
The cabinet of i richer saxil within ? 
Ko cooiet need foretell his change drew on 
Wtese cocpse night seem a constidlaiion." ^ 

WMt stich 3 prettv morsel, Dryden, the greatest poet of the"' 
classical age, makes his dL'but. 

Snch enoRBities indicate the ckee oi » Etcray age Excess 
cf tolly in poetry, as access of injtstice ta poQical matters, leads 
up to and foreteil revolatiDas. The Rtstaàseaeee, nncbet^ed 
and original, ^andacted the minds of Tutn to the excit e m ent 
and caprice of bnogiaation. the eccentricities, cariosities, oot- 
Inaks of a bncy whidi oidy cares to content itself, breaks out 

*■ Dtjites's W<nki, cd. Sir ValMv SgdIL ad cd. iS rate, i 
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Secdoo m.— DnflMtk 



if DiyfcB 




.^mI jct, at first, he dcroted himself to tlie drama ; he «rote 
twratj-fCTcn pieces, and ngned an agreemeflt with the acton 
ai the King:'» Theatre to sopplr them with three every year. 
The the^rc, forbidden nnder the Commonwealth, had just re- 
opcaed with cstraoKhnaiy magnificence and .tttrrrw Therïcfa 
wcacs made movable, the womea's putts no longer played by 
boys, bot by women, the novel and splendid wax-iigiâs, the 
the recent po p ular i ty of actors who had beame 



beroe*of fasbion, die «eawfah wa inipoito iice of the ; 
who were tnistresses of the aristocracy and of the king, the ex- 
ample of the cost and the imitation of France, drew ^lectators 
in crowds. The Ûûtst for pleasnre, loi^ repccssed, Iedcw no 
boaidSw Men w d cmnifi ed themsehrcs for the loi^ atati u en ce 
imp ot e d by fawatîfai Pmitans : eyes and can, fe gi iate d with 
gloomy faces, na^ prommciation. official ejaculatknis on sin 
and damnation, satiated »'»*J"«**"^ with sweet singing, spark- 
Eng dress, the sedoctiaa of volnptnaas dances. Tbey wished 
to enjoy life, and that in a new fashion ; for a new world, that of 
the cotutiers and the idle, had been formed. The abolition of 
feudal teoores, the vast increase of coimnerce and wnlth. the 
coocottne of landed proprietors, who let their lands and came 
lo London to enjoy the pleastires of the town and to coort the 
favoea of the king, had installed on the smnmit of society, in 
Eaf^and as vrcO as in France, rank, authority, the manners and 

I of the world of fashion, of the idle, the drawing-room fre- 
, lovers of pleasnre, conversation, wit, and polish, occn- 
pfed with the piece in vo^e, less to amuse themselves than to 
criti ci s e it. Thus was Dryden's drama built up: the poet, 
greedy of glory and pressed for money, found here both money 
and gtory. and was half an innovator, with a large reinic 

: of tbcOTMS and prefaces, diverging from the old Engli 
the new French tragedy, attempting 
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compromise between classical eloquence and romantic truth, 
accommodating litmself as well as he could to the new public, 
which paid and applauded him. 

" The language, wit, and conversation of our age, are improved and 
refined above tlio last. . . , Lei us consider in what the refinement 
of a language principally consists; that is, ' either in rejecting snch old 
words, or phrases which arc ill-sounding or improper; or in admitliiig 
new, which arc more proper, more sounding, and more significant.' 
. . . Let any man who understands English, read diligently the works 
oi Shakspeare and Fletcher, and I dare undertake, that he will find in 
every page either some solecism of speech, or some notorious flaw in 
sense. . , . Many of (their plots) were made of some ridiculous, 
incoherent story, which in one play many limes took up the business of 
an age. I suppose I need not name ' Pcricîes Prince of Tyre,* nor the 
historical plays of Shak.";peare ; besides many of the rest, as the * Win- 
ter's Talc,' ' Love's Latiour Lost,' ' Measure for Measure,' which were 
cither groimdcd on impossibilities, or at least so meanly written, that the 
comedy neither caused your mirth, nor the serious part your concern- 
ment. ... I could easily demonstrate, that our admired Fletcher 
neither understood correct plotting, nor that which they call the decorum 
of the stage. . . , The reader will see Philaster wounding his mis- 
tress, and afterwards his boy, to save himself. . . . And for his 
shepherd he falls twice into the former indecency of wounding women." * 

Fletcher nowhere permits kings to retain a dignity suited to 
kings. Moreover, the action of these authors' plays is always 
barbarous. They introduce battles on the stage ; they trans- 
port the scene in a moment to a distance of twenty years or five 
hundred leagues, and a score o£ times consecutively in one act; 
they jumble together three or four different actions, especially 
in the historical dramas. But they sin most in style. Dryden 
says of Shakespeare: " Many of his words, and more of his 
phrases, are scarce intelligible. And of those which we under- 
stand, some are ungrammatical, others coarse ; and his whole 
style is so pestered with figurative expressions, that it is as 
aflfected as it is obscure." ' Ben Jonson himself often has bad 
plots, redundancies, barbarisms: " Well-placing of words, for 
tfie sweetness of pronunciation, was not known till Mr. Waller 
introduced it." * All, in short, descend to quibbles, low and 
common expressions: " In the age wherein those poets lived, 
there was less of gallantry than in ours. . . . Besides the 

' " Defence of the Epilogue of the Sec- * Preface to " Troilu» and Cressida," 

OBd P»ct of tile Conqueat of Granada," vi. laa . . . „ . , ^ 

\r. iij. * " Defence of the Epilotrue of too 

Caa(}ueit of Granada," iv. a 19, 
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want of education and learning, tliey wanted the benefit of con- 
verse. . . . Gentlemen will now be entertained with the 
follies of each other; and, though they allow Cob and Tibb to 
speak properly, yet they are not much pleased with their tank- 
ard, or with their rags." * For these gentlemen we must now 
write, and especially for " reasonable men " ; for it is not enough 
to have wit or to love tragedy, in order to be a good critic : we 
must possess sound knowledge and a lofty reason, know Aris- 
totle, Horace, Longinus, and pronounce judgment according 
to their rules." These rules, based upon observation and logic, 
prescribe unity of action ; that this action should have a begin- 
ning, middle, and end ; that its parts should proceed naturally 
one from the other; that it should excite terror and pity, so as 
to instruct and improve us ; that the characters should be dis- 
tinct, harmonious, conformable with tradition or the design of 
the poet. Such, says Dry den, will be the new tragedy, closely 
allied, it seems, to the French, especially as he quotes Bossu 
and Rapin, as if he took them for instructors. 

Yet it differs from it, and Dry den enumerates all that an Eng- 
lish pit can blame on the French stage. He says : 

" The beauties of the French poesy are the beauties of a statue, but 
not of a man, because not animated with the soul of poesy, which is 
imitation of humour and passions. . . . He who vvitl look upon their I 
plays which have been written till these last ten years, or thereabouts, 
will find it an hard matter to pick out two or three passable humours 
amongst ihcm. Corneille himself, their arch-poet, what has he pro- 
duced except (he ' Liar' ? and you know how it wa5 cried up in France ; 
but when it came upon the English stage, though well translated, . . . 
the most favourable to it would not put it in competition with many of 
Fletcher's or Ben Jonson's. . . . Their verses are to me the coldest i 
I have ever read, . . . their speeches being so many declamations. 
When the French stage came to he reformed by Cardinal Richelieu, 
those long harangues were introduced, to conjply with the gravity of a 
churchman. Look upon the ' Cinna ' and the ' Pompey ' ; they are not 1 
so properly to be called plays as long discourses of reasons of state : and 
' Polieucte,' in matters of religion is as solemn as the long stops upon 
our organs. Since that time it is grown into a custom, and their actors 
speak by the hour-glass, like our parsons. ... I deny not but this 
may suit well enough with the French; for as we who are a more sul- 
len people, come to be diverted at our plays, so they, who are of an airy 
and gay temper, come thither to make themselves more serious." ' 
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As for the tumults and combats which the French relegate be- 
hind the scenes, " nature has so formed our countrymen to 
fierceness, . . . they will scarcely suffer combats and other 
objects of horror to be taken from them." ^ Thus the French, 
by fettering themselves with these scruples," and confining 
themselves in their unities and their rules, have removed action 
from their stage, and brought themselves down to unbearable 
monotony and dryness. They lack originality, naturalness, 
variety, fulness. 

"... Contented to be thinly regular: . . é 
Their tongue, enfeebled, is refined too much, 
And, like pure gold, it bends at every touch. 
Our sturdy Teuton yet will art obey. 
More fit for manly thought, and strengthened with allay." • 

Let them laugh as much as they like at Fletcher and Shake- 
speare; there is in them " a more masculine fancy and greater 
spirit in the writing than there is in any of the French," 

Though exaggerated, this criticism is good ; and because it is 
good. I mistrust the works which the writer is to produce. It is 
dangerous for an artist to be excellent in theory; the creative 
spirit is hardly consonant with the criticising spirit : he who, 
quietly seated on the shore, discusses and compares, is hardly 
capable of plunging straight and boldly into the stormy sea of 
invention. Moreover, Dryden holds himself too evenly poised 
betwixt the moods ; original artists love exclusively and unjustly 
a certain idea and a certain world ; the rest disappears from their 
eyes; confined to one region of art, they deny or scorn the other; 
it is because they are limited that they are strong. We see be- 
forehand that Dryden, pushed one way by his English mind. 



' " An Eïimy of Dramatic Poesy.'* xv. 
343- 

* In the prclace of " All for Love." v. 
308, Dryden says: " In this nicrty nt 
mannrra does tne excellency oï French 
poetry consists Their her<ie!i art the 
moat civil people breathing, but their 
^od breeding seldom extends to a word 
of sense; all their wit is in their cere- 
nïDny; they vrant the genius which aiii' 
mates our stage. . . , Thus, their 
Hlppolytus ts so scrupulous in point of 
decency, that he will rather expose him- 
telf to death than accuse hts stepmother 
IÛ his ^ther; and my critics, 1 jam sure, 
witl commend him for it: But wr of 
ffTOEser apprehensions are apt to think 
that this excess of penern^ity i^ nut 
practicable btit with fools and madmen. 




. . . Eut take Hippolytus out of his 
poetic fit. and I suppose he wovihl think 
It a wiser part to set the saddle on the 
ripht horse, and chuse rather to live 
with the reputation of v plain-spoken 
honest man. than In <fie with the infamy 
of an incestuous villain, . . . tThe 
poet) has chosen to give him the ttirn 
of gallantry, sent him to travel from 
Athcn? to Paris, taujsht him to make 
love, and transformed the llipprjiytus 
of Euripides into Monsieur Hippniitc." 
This criticism shows in a small compass 
all the common sense and freedom of 
thought of Dryden ; but. at the same 
time, all the coarseness of hi» educa- 
tion an,1 ot his age. 
" Epistle xiv, to Mr. Mi>tteux, xl, io. 
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will be drawn another way by his French rules; that he will 
alternately venture and pnrtly restrain himself ; that he will at- 
tain mediocrity; that is, platitude; that his faults will be incon- 
gruities ; that is, absurdities. All origina! art is self-regulated, 
and no original art can be regidated from without; it carries its 
own counterpoise, and does not receive it from elsewhere ; it 
constitutes an inviolable whole; it is an animated existence, 
which lives on its own blood, and which languishes or dies if 
deprived of some of its blood and supplied from the veins of 
another. Shakespeare's imagination cannot be guided by Ra- 
cine's reason, nor Racine's reason be exalted by Shakespeare's 
imagination ; each is good in itself, and excludes its rival ; to 
unite them would be to produce a bastard, a weakling, and a 
monster. Disorder, violent and sudden action, harsh words, 
horror, depth, truth, exact imitation of reality, and the lawless 
outbursts of mad passions — these features of Shakespeare be- 
come each other. Order, measure, eloquence, aristocratic re- 
finement, worldly urbanity, exquisite painting of delicacy and 
virtue, all Racine's features suit each other. It would destroy 
the one to attenuate, the other to inflame him. Their whole 
being and beauty consist in the agreement of their parts : to mar 
this agreement would be to abolish their being and their beauty. 
In order to produce, we must invent a persona! and harmonious 
conception : we must not mingle two strange and opposite ones. 
Drj'den has left undone what he should have done, and has done 
what he should not have done. 

He had, moreover, the worst of audiences, debauched and 
frivolous, void of individual taste, floundering amid confused 
recollections of the national literature and deformed imitations 
of foreign literature, expecting nothing from the stage but the 
pleasure of the senses or tlie gratification of curiosity. In real- 
ity, the drama, hke every work of art, only gives life and truth 
to a profound ideal of man and of existence ; there is a hidden 
philosophy under its circumvolutions and violences, and the 
public ought to be capable of comprehending it. as the poet is 
of conceiving it. The audience must have reflected or feh with 
energj' or refinement, in order to take in energetic or refined 
thoughts ; Hamlet and Iphigenie will never move a vulgar rois- 
terer or a lover of money. The character who weeps on the 
stage only rehearses our own tears ; our interest is but sympa- 
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thy ; and the drama is like an external conscience, which shows 
us what we are, what we love, what we have felt. What could 
the drama teach to gamesters like St. Albans, drunkards like 
Rochester, prostitutes like Castlemaine, old boys like Charles 
II? What spectators were those coarse epicureans, incapable 
even of an assumed decency, lovers of brutal pleasures, barba- 
rians in their sports, obscene in words, void of honor, htuiian- 
ity, politeness, who made the court a house of ill-fame ! The 
splendid decorations, change of scenes, the patter of long verse 
and forced sentiments, the observance of a few rules imported 
from Paris — such was the natural food of their vanity and folly, 
and such the theatre of the English Restoration. 

I take one of Drydcn's tragedies, very celebrated in time past, 
" Tyrannic Love, or the Royal Martyr " ; — a fine title, and fit to 
make a stir. The royal martyr is St. Catharine, a princess of 
royal blood as it appears, who is brought before the tyrant Max- 
tmin. She confesses her faith, and a pagan philosopher, Apol- 
lonius, is set loose against her, to refute her. Maximin says : 

" War is my province ! — Priest, why stand you mute ? 
You gain by heaven, and, iherefore, should dispute." 

Tlius encouraged, the priest argues; but St. Catharine replies 
in the following words : 

"... Reason with your fond religion fights. 
For many gods are many infinites; 
This to the first philosophers was known. 
Who, under various names, ador'd but one." ^^ 

Apollonius scratches his ear a little, and then answers that there 
are great truths and good moral rules in paganism. The pious 
logician immediately replies : 

" Then let the whole dispute concluded be 
Betwixt these rules, and Christianity." ^^ 

Being nonplussed, Apollonius is converted on the spot, insults 
the prince, who, finding St. Catharine very beautiful, becomes 
suddenly enamored, and makes jokes : 

" Absent, I may her martyrdom decree. 
But one look more will make that martyr me." •* 



*• " Tyruinic Love,'' iii. a, i. 
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In this dOemtna he sends Placidius, " a great officer," to S 
Catharine; the great officer quotes and praises the gods of 
Epicurus; forthwith the lady propounds the doctrine of final 
causes, which upsets that of atoms. Maximin comes himself, 
and says : 



" Since you neglect to answer my desires. 
Know, princess, you shall bum in other fires." ^* 



I 



Thereupon she beards and defies him, calls him a slave, 
and walks off. Touched by these delicate manners, he wishes 
to marry her lawfully, and to repudiate his wife. Still, to omit 
no expedient, he employs a magician, who utters invocations 
(on the stage), summons the infernal spirits, and brings up a 
troop of spirits ; these dance and sing voluptuous songs about 
the bed of St. Catharine. Her guardian-angel comes and 
drives them away. As a last resource, Maximin has a wheel 
brouglit on the stage, on which to expose St. Catharine and her 
mother. Whilst the executioners arc going to strip the saint, 
a modest angel descends in the nick of time, and breaks the 
wheel ; after which the ladies are carried off, and their throats 
are cut behind the wings. Add to these pretty inventions a 
twofold intrigue, the love of Maximin's daughter, Valeria, for 
Porphyrius, captain of the Prsetorian bands, and tliat of Por- 
phyrins for Berenice, Maximin's wife ; then a sudden catastro- 
phe, three deaths, and the triumph of the good people, who get 
married and interchange pohte phrases. Such is this tragedy, 
which is called French-like ; and most of the others are like it. 
In " Secret Love." in '* Marriage à la Mode," in " Aureng-^ 
Zebe," in the " Indian Emperor," and especially in the " Coa4H 
quest of Granada," cver\thing is extravagant. People cut 
one another to pieces, take towns, stab each other, shout lustily. 
Tliese dramas have just the truth and naturalness of the libretto 
of an opera. Incantations abotmd ; a spirit appears in the " In- 
dian Emperor," and declares that the Indian gods " are driven 
to exile from their native lands." Ballets are also there ; "\'as- 
qaez and Pizarro. seated in " a pleasant grotto." watch like con- 
querors the dances of the Indian girls, who gambol voluptu- 
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ously about them. Scenes worthy of Lulli '* are not wanting; 
Ahneria, like Armide, comes to slay Cortez in his sleep, and 
suddenly falls in love with him. Yet the libretti of the opera 
have no incongruities; they avoid all which might shock the 
imag^ination or the eyes ; they are written for men of taste, who 
shun ugUness and heaviness of any sort. Would you believe 
it? In the " Indian Emperor," Montezuma is tortured on the 
stage, and to cap all, a priest tries to convert him in the mean 
while.*' I recognize in this f rightful pedantry the handsome 
cavaliers of the time, logicians and hangmen, who fed on con- 
troversy, and for the sake of amusement went to look at the 
tortures of the Puritans. I recognize behind these heaps of im- 
probabilities and adventures the puerile and worn-out cour- 
tiers, who, sodden with wine, were past seeing incongruities, 
and whose nerves were only stirred by startling surprises and 
barbarous events. 

Let us go still further. Dryden would set up on his stage 
the beauties of French tragedy, and in the first place its nobil- 
ity of sentiment. Is it enough to copy, as he does, phrases of 
chivalry? He would need a whole world, for a whole world is 
necessary to form noble souls. Virtue, in the French tragic 
poets, is based on reason, rehgion, education, philosophy. 
Their characters have that uprightness of mind, that clearness 
of logic, that lofty judgment, which plant in a man settled ma.x- 
ims and self-govenunent. Wc perceive in their company the 
doctrines of Bossuet and Descartes ; with them, retlection aids 
conscience ; the habits of society add tact and finesse. The 
avoidance of violent actions and physical horrors, the proportion 
and order of the fable, the art of disguising or shunning coarse 
or low persons, the continuous perfection of the most measured 
and noble style, everything contributes to raise the stage to a 
sublime region, and we believe in higher souls by seeing them 

" l.alli ri633-iE87>, a renowned Italian composer. " Annide " ii one ol his chief 
wofltsw— Tm. 

•• Cbrinian Prierl: " But we by nisrtyrdom oar lailh avow." 
Monteiuma: •• You do no more than I lor oun do now. 

To prove rtljgrîon true. 

If Cither wit of sutTerings would suffice. 

All (aiths afford the constant and the wise. 

And yet even they, hy education sway'd. 

In age defend what infancy obeyed/' 
Christian Priest : " Since age by erring childhi>iM] !■ milled, 

Kefer yourself to otir uncrriniç head.** 
MontcEuma: ** Man, and not err! what reason can you rive? " 
christian PncFt- "Rennitri'-e that carnal reason, and believe, . . ." 
FixBiTo: *' Increase their pains, the cord» are yet loo alack.*' 

—" The Indian Empimr, t. a. 
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in a purer air. Can we believe in tliem in Dryden ? Frightful 
or infamous characters every instant drag us down by their 
coarse expressions in their own mire. Maximin, having 
stabbed Placidius, sits on his body, stabs him twice more, and 
says to the guards : 



' Bring me Porphyrius and my empress dead: — 
I would brave heaven, in my each hand a head.' 



J 



Nourmahal, repulsed by her husband's son, insists four times, 
using such indecent and pedantic words as the following: 

" And why this nicencss to that pleasure shown, 
Wliere nature sums up all her joys in one. . . . 
Promiscuous love is nature's general law; 
For whosoever the first lovers were, 
Brother and sister made the second pair, 
And douhled by their love tlieir piety. . . , 
You must be mine, that you may learn to live." *^ 

Illusion vanishes at once ; instead of being in a room with noble 
characters, we meet with a mad prostitute and a drunken sav- 
age. When we lift the masks the others are little better. Al- 
meria, to whom a crown is offered, says insolently : 



' I take this garland, not a^ given by you, 
But as my merit, and my beauty's due," " 



Indamora, to whom an old courtier makes love, settles him with 
the boastfulness of an upstart and the coarseness of a kitchen 

maid: 

" Were I no que«n, did you my beauty weigh. 
My youth in bloom, your age in its decay. 



' i( 



When dying Maximin £ay$ 
'li fnoucit, and scatter all the GodK I hit 



.^n(l shovïQ^ 
was imiuttng lUcine, «ben lix 



M " Xynnnic Love," iïî. s, 
this earth on which I sit, 111 

" " Aurcng-Zebe," », 4, t- Dryden thought 
Une» fortber on he male et Nourmahal sar: 

** 1 am not ciianccd, I love mj hustiand still; 
But love him at he wma, when ynuthtut gricc 
And the first down be^n to «hade his face: 
That itDage does my virgin-dame* renew. 

And all rour father shinea more hriftht in 70U.' ^ 

Kacine's PhMrc (1, 5) thinks her husband Thr^us dead, and aays to her stepaoB 
Hip pointus: 

" Oni, prince, je Uniois. Je brûle poizr Théale: 

ie I ainie . . . 
lais £d^le*_ mais fier^ et même un peu farouche^ 

Charnunt, îeune, tramint tou» les ctrnrs apréf loî, 

Tel <]u*oa aér^eint nos dieux, ou tel que je voua voi. 
Il avait votre port, vos yeut. votre lanfage: 

Cette noble pudeur coînrail son visage," ^ 

Aeeofdîng lo a note in Sir \V«ltrr Scoti's edition of OerdcB'» worte», I^angbame 
traces This speech alio to Seneca'i Hippoljrtus,— Tt^ 
» " The Indian Eopow," l t. » " Aiuenc-Zebe." *, «, t. 
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None of these heroines know how to conduct themselves ; they 

look on impertinence as dignity, sensuality as tenderness ; they 
have the recklessness of the courtesan, the jealousies of the 
grisette, the pettiness of a chapman's wife, the billingsgate of 
a fish-woman. The heroes are the most unpleasant of swash- 
bucklers. Leonidas, first recognized as hereditary prince, 
then suddenly forsaken, consoles liimselt with this modest 
reflection ; 

" 'Tis true I am alone. 
So was the godhead, ere he made the world. 
And belter served himself than served by nature. 
... I have scene enough within 
To exercise my virtue." ="• 



I 



Shall I speak of that great trumpet-blower Almanzor, painted, 
as Dryden confesses, after Artaban," a redresser of wrongs, a 
battalion -sni iter, a destroyer of kingdoms? " We find nothing 
but overcharged sentiments, sudden devotcdncss, exaggerated 
generosities, high-sounding bathos of a clumsy chivalry ; at 
bottom the characters are clods and barbarians, who have tried 
to deck themselves in French honor and fashionable politeness. 
And such, in fact, was the English court: it imitated that of 
Louis XIV as a sign-painter imitates an artist. It had neither 
taste nor refinement, and wished to appear as if it possessed 
them. Panders and licentious women, ruffianly or butchering 
courtiers, who went to see Harrison drawn, or to mutilate Cov- 
entry, maids of honor who have awkward accidents at a ball, 
or sell to the planters the convicts presented to them, a palace 
full of baying dogs and bawling gamesters, a king who wotild 
bandy obscenities in public with his half-naked mistresses ** — 
such was the illustrious society ; from French modes they took 
but dress, from French noble sentiments but high-sounding 
words. 

* " Marrîafîc à la MofI*." W. 3, i. 

" " The first image I hail of him waa from the AcTiilles of Homer, the next from 
Ttïftn's Rinaldo. and the third from the Artaban of Monsieur Calpran^de.*' — Preface 
to •' AîmBnior/* 

*■ ** The Moor* have heaven, and me. to assist their cause " 
" f'll whistle thy tame fortune after me" (3. t). 
He (alls it) love, and sneaks thu»: 

" "Tis hej 1 leel him now in every part; 
Like a new ford he vaunts ahout rtiy heart. 
Surveys in state each comer of my breast. 
While poor fierce Ï. that was. am dî^posae*fl*d " (3, I'i. 

* rnmpare the song o( the Zamhra dance in the first part of " Ainunior and 
Altiubide." 
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Section IV — The Style of Dryden's Plays 

The second point worthy of imitation in classical tragedy ii 
the style. Drydcn, in fact, purifies his own, and renders it more 
clear, by introducing close reasoning and precise words. He 
has oratorical discussions like Corneille, well-delivered retorts, 
s>TnmetricaI, like carefully parried arguments. He has max- 
ims vigorously enclosed in the compass of a single line, distinc 
tions, developments, and the whole art of special pleading. He: 
has happy antitheses, ornamental epithets, finely wrought com- 
parisons, and all the artifices of the literary mind. What is 
most striking is, that he abandons that kind of verse specially 
appropriated to the English drama which is without rhyme, and 
the mixture of prose and verse common to the old authors, for 
a rhymed tragedy like the French, fancying that he is thus in- 
venting a new species, which he calls heroic play. But in this 
transformation the good perished, the bad remains. For 
rhyme differs in different races. To an Englishman it resem 
bles a song, and transports him at once to an ideal and fairy 
world. To a Frenchman it is only a conventionalism or an ex-i 
pediency, and transports him at once to an antechamber or a 
drawing-room; to him it is an ornamental dress and nothingf 
more ; if it mars prose, it ennobles it ; it imposes respect, not 
enthusiasm, and changes a vulgar into a high-bred style 
Moreover, in French aristocratic verse everything is connected ; 
pedantry, logical machinery of every kind, is excluded from it ; 
there is nothing more disagreeable to well-bred and refined 
persons than the scholastic rust. Images are rare, but always 
well kept up : bold poesy, real fantasy, have no place in it ; their 
brilliancy and divergencies would derange the politeness and^ 
regular flow of the social world. The right word, the promi-H 
nence of free expressions, arc not to be met with in it ; general 
terms, always rather threadbare, suit best the caution and nice- 
ties of select society. Dryden sins heavily against all these 
niles. His rhymes, to an Englishman's ear. scatter at once the 
whole illusion of the stage; they see that the characters who 
speak thus are but speaking puppets ; he himself admits that his 
heroic tragedy is only fit to represent on the stage chivalric 
poems like those of Ariosto aiid Spenser. 
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Poetic dash gives the finishing stroke to all likelihood. 
Would we recognize the dramatic accent in this epic compari- 

Ison? 
" As some fair tulip, by a sSorm oppress'd 
Shrinks up, and folds its silken arms to rest; 
And, bending to the biast, all pale and dead. 
Hears, from within, the wind sing round its head — 
So, shrouded up, your beauly disappears: 
Unveil, my love, and lay aside your fears, 
The storm, that caused your fright, is pass'd and done." * 
V 
as}] 
Thii 
desi 
inn 



What a singular triumphal song are these concetti of Cortez 
as he lands : 

" On what new happy climate are we thrown, 
So long kept secret, and so lately kuown ? 
As if our old world modestly withdrew, 
And here in private had brought forth a new." * 



n 



I 
^ 



Think how these patches of color would contrast with the sober 
design of French dissertation. Here lovers vie with each other 
in metaphors ; there a wooer, in order to magnify the beauties 
of his mistress, says that " bloody hearts lie panting in her 
hand." In every page harsh or vulgar words spoil the regular- 
ity of a noble style. Ponderous logic is broadly displayed in 
the speeches of princesses. " Two ifs," says Lyndaraxa, 
" scarce make one possibility." * Dryden sets his college cap 
on the heads of these poor women. Neither he nor his charac- 
ters are well brought up ; they have taken from the French but 
the outer garb of the bar and the schools ; they have left behind 
symmetrical eloquence, measured diction, elegance and deH- 
cacy. Awhile before, the licentious coarseness of the Restora- 
tion pierced the mask of the fine sentiments with which it was 
covered ; now the rude EngHsh imagination breaks the oratori- 
cal mould in which it tried to enclose itself. 

Let us look at the other side of the picture. Dryden would 
keep the foundation of the old English drama, and retains the 
abundaiice of events, the variety of plot, the unforeseen acci- 
dents, and the physical representation of bloody or violent ac- 



' The first part of " Alitiaiueor and AI- 
mahide," iv. ^, 3. 

'"The Indian Emperof," ii. t, 1. 

• The first part of Almanior and Al- 
lasAuat,** iv. 3, I, This same Lyadaraxn 
ny* alio to AbdalU (4, a), " Poor 




women's thoufihts nre all entempore." 
These logical ladies can he very coarse; 
for example, this same damsel says in 
Act J, 1. tij ïhc «anie lover, who entreats 
htr Iti make him *' happy, '' If I m^c 
yuu so, you ahall pay my price.** 
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tion. He kills as many people as Shakespeare. Unfortunately, 
all poets are not justified in killing. When they take their spec- 
tators among murders and sudden accidents, they ought to 
have a hundred hidden preparations. Fancy a sort of rapture 
and romantic folly, a most daring style, eccentric and poetical, 
songs, pictures, reveries spoken aloud, frank scorn of all veri- 
similitude, a mixture of tenderness, philosophy, and mockery, 
all the retiring charms of varied feelings, all the whims of nim- 
ble fancy; the truth of events matters little. No one who ever 
saw " Cymhcline " or " As you Like it '* looked at these plays ^ 
with the eyes of a politician or a historian ; no one took these S 
military processions, these accessions of princes, seriously ; the 
spectators were present at dissolving views. They did not de- 
mand that things should proceed after the laws of nature ; on the 
contrary, they willingly did require that they should proceed 
against the laws of nature. The irrationahty is the charm, 
That new world must be all imagination ; if it was only so by 
halves, no one would care to rise to it. This is why we do not 
rise to Dryden's. A queen dethroned, then suddenly set up 
again ; a tyrant who finds his lost son, is deceived, adopts a girl 
in his place ; a young prince led to punishment, who snatches 
the sword of a guard, and recovers his crown ; such are the ro- 
mances which constitute the " Maiden Queen " and the " Mar- 
riage à la Mode." We can imagine what a display classical 
dissertations make in this medley ; solid reason beats down im- 
agination, stroke after stroke, to the ground. We cannot tell 
if the matter be a true portrait or a fancy painting ; we remain 
suspended between truth and fancy ; we should like either to get 
up to heaven or down to earth, and we jump down as quick as 
possible from the clumsy scaiîolding where the poet would 
perch us. 

On the other hand, when Shakespeare wishes to impress a 
doctrine, not raise a dream, he attunes us to it beforehand, but 
after another fashion. We naturally remain in doubt before a 
cruel action : we divine that the red irons which are about to put 
out the eyes of little Arthur are painted sticks, and that the six 
rascals that besiege Rome, are supernumeraries hired at a shil- 
ling a night. To conquer this mistrust we must employ the most 
natural style, circumstantial and rude imitation of the manners 
of the guardroom and of the alehouse ; I can only believe in 
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Jack Cade's sedition on hearing the dirty words of bestial lewd- 
ness and mobbish stupidity. You must let me have the jests, 
the coarse laughter, drunkenness, the manners of butchers and 
tanners, to make me imagine a mob or an election. So in mur- 
ders, let me (eel the fire of bubbling passion, the accumulation 
of despair or hate which have unchained the will and nerved the 
hand. When the unchecked words, the fits of rage, the convul- 
sive ejaculations of exasperated desire, have brought me in con- 
tact with all the links of the inward necessity which has 
moulded the man and guided the crime, I no longer think 
whether the knife is bloody, because 1 feel with inner trem- 
bling the passion which has handled it. Have I to see if Shake- 
speare's Cleopatra be really dead? The strange laugh that 
bursts from her when the basket of asps is brought, the sudden 
tension of nerves, the flow of feverish words, the fitful gayety, 
the coarse language, the torrent of ideas with which she over- 
flows, have already made me sound all the depths of suicide,* 
and I have foreseen it as soon as she came on the stage. This 
madness of the imagination, incited by climate and despotic 
power; these woman's, queen's, prostitute's nerves; this mar- 
vellous self-abandonment to all the fire of invention and desire 
— these cries, tears, foam on the lips, tempest of insults, actions, 
emotions ; this promptitude to murder, announce the rage with 
which she would rush against the least obstacle and be dashed 
to pieces. What does Dryden effect in this matter with his 
written phrases? What of the maid speaking, in the author's 
words, who bids her half-mad mistress " call reason to assist 

* *' He words mt, girls; lie words me. that I should not 
Be noble [o myself; but baric Ihcc, Chantiian. . . . 

Now, If 15, what Ihink'st thou? 
Thou, an E^plian puppet shah bt showti 
In Romr, as well as I : mechanic slaves. 
With greasy aprons, rule» and hammers, shtll 
Uplift us to Ihc view. . . . 

Saucy lictors 
Will catch at us. like strumpets; and scald rhymen 
Ballad us out o' tune; the quick comedians 
ExtemporaMy will ataffc us. and prc&CDl 
Our Alexandrian revels; Antony 
Shall be brcujL^ht drunken tnrth, and 1 shall aee 
Some squeaking Cleopatra t>oy my greatnesA 
1* the posture of a whore. . . . 

Hunbandp I come: 
Now to that name my courage prove my Lidel 
I am ûTt and air; my other elements 
1 Kive to baser life. So; have you done? 
Come, then, and take the last warmth of tny lips. 
Farewell, kind Charmiso; Iras, Ions farewell. . . . 

Dost thou not see my baby at my breast. 
That sucks the nurse asleep? " 

— ^Shakespesre's " Antony and Cleopatra," s. a- 
These tvo last lines, referring to the asp, are sublime, as the bitter joke <n ■ 
eourtestn and an artist 
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you? " ' What if such a Cleopatra as his, designed after Lady 
Castlemaine," skilled in artifices and whimpering, voluptuous 
and a coquette, with neither tJie nobleness of virtue, nor the 
greatness of crime : 

" Nature meant me 
A wife ; a silly, harmless household dove. 
Fond without art, and kind without deceit," * 



Nay, Nature meant nothing of the kind, or otherwise this turtle 

dove would not have tamed or kept an Antony ; a woman with- 
out any prejudices alone could do it, by the superiority of bold- 
ness and the fire of genius. I can see already from the title of 
the piece why Dryden has softened Shakespeare : " All for 
Love; or, the World well Lost." What a wretchedness, to re- 
duce such events to a pastoral, to excuse Antony, to praise 
Charles II indirectly, to bleat as in a sheepfold ! And such was 
the taste of his contemporaries. When Dryden wrote the 
" Tempest " after Shakespeare, and the " State of Innocence " 
after Milton, he again spoiled the ideas of his masters; he 
turned Eve and Miranda into courtesans ; * he extinguished 
everywhere, under conventionalism and indecencies, the frank- 
ness, severity, delicacy, and charm of the original invention. 
By his side. Settle, Shadwell, Sir Robert Howard did worse. 
" The Empress of Morocco," by Settle, was so admired, that 
the gentlemen and ladies of the court learned it by heart, to 
play at Whitehall before the king. And this was not a passing 
fancy ; although modified, the taste was to endure. In vain 
poets rejected a part of the French alloy wherewith they had 
mixed their native metal; in vain they returned to the old un- 

• Iras: " C>11 reasaa to »«sist you," 
CleoiMtra: *' I have none. 

And none would hiive; My luve's A noble madness 

Which ^hcws the cause deserved it: Mcjdest sorrow 

Fits vulgar love, and for a vulvar mart; 

But 1 have loved with such transcenclL-til passion, 

J soared, at 6r»t, quite out of reasoii*s view. 

And now am lost above it/'—" .Ml tar Love," v. j, i, 

• Qeop. : ** Come to me, come, my soldier, to my armil 
You've been too long away trom my embraces; 
But, when I have yau fast, and all my owa^ 
With broken murmurs, aad with amorous sighs, 
I'll say. you were unkind, and punish you. 
And mark you red with many an eager kiss. — Ibid. v. j. i. 

TTbid. 4, I. __ 

• Dr>den's Miranda says, in the " Tempest " (i, i): " And it I can but escape with 
life, I had rather he in pain nine months, as my father threatened, than iose my 
longing." Miranda has a sister; Ihey Quarrel, are jealous of each other, aad so 
on. See also in " The Slate of InnocL-nce," 3. 1, the descripiion which Eve gives 
of her bappiocsB, and the ideas which her confidences suggest to Satan* 
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rhymed verses of Jonson and Shakespeare; in vain Dryden, 
in the parts of Antony, Ventiditis, Octavia, Don Sebastian, and 
Dorax, recovered a portion of the old naturalness and energy ; 
in vain Otway, who had real dramatic talent, Lee and Southern, 
attained a true or touching accent, so that once, in " Venice 
Preserved," it was thought that the drama would be regener- 
ated. The drama was dead, and tragedy could not replace it; 
or rather each one died by the other ; and their union, which 
robbed them of strength in Dryden's time, enervated them also 
in the time of his successors. Literary style blunted dramatic 
truth; dramatic trutli marred literary style; the work was nei- 
ther sufficiently vivid nor sufficiently well written ; the author 
was too little of a poet or of an orator; he had neither Shake- 
speare's fire of imagination nor Racine's polish and art." He 
strayed on the boundaries of two dramas, and suited neither the 
half-barbarous men of art nor the well-polished men of the 
court. Such indeed was the audience, hesitating between two 
forms of thought, fed by two opposite civilizations. They had 
no longer the freshness of feelings, the depth of impression, the 
bold originality and poetic folly of the cavaliers and adventur- 
ers of the Renaissance ; nor will they ever acquire the aptness 
of speech, gentleness of manners, courtly habits, and cultivation 
of sentiment and thought which adorned the court of Louis 
XIV. They are quitting the age of solitary imagination and 
invention, which suits their race, for the age of reasoning and 
worldly conversation, which does not suit their race ; they lose 
their own merits, and do not acquire the merits of others. They 
were meagre poets and ill-bred courtiers, having lost the art of 
imagination and having not yet acquired good manners, at 
times dull or brutal, at times emphatic or stifï. For the pro- 
duction of fine poetry, race and age must concur. This race, 
diverging from its own age, and fettered at the outset by for- 
eign imitation, formed its classical literature but slowly; it will 
only attain it after transforming its religious and political con- 
dition : the age will be that of English reason. Dryden inaugu- 
rates it by his other works, and the writers who appear in the 
reign of Queen Anne will give it its completion, its authority, 
and Its splendor. 

• This impoteocE reminds one o( Caaimir Detavi^e. 
Vol.. ÎI.— 16 
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Section V His Merit as a Dramatist 



But let us pause a moment longer to inquire whether, amid so 
many abortive and distorted branches, the old theatrical stock, 
abandoned by chance to itself, will not produce at some point a 
sound and living shoot. When a man like Dry den, so gifted, so 
well informed and experienced, works with a will, there is hope 
that he will some time succeed; and once, in part at least, Dry- 
den did succeed. It would be treating him unjustly to be 
always comparing him witli Shakespeare; but even on Shake- 
speare's ground, with the same materials, il is possible to create 
a fine work; only the reader must forget for a while the great 
inventor, the inexhaustible creator of vehement and original 
souls, and to consider the imitator on his own merits, without 
forcing an overwhelming comparison. 

There is vigor and art in this tragedy of Dryden, " All for 
Love." " He has informed us, that this was the only play writ- 
ten to please himself,"* And he had really composed it learn- 
edly, according to history and logic. And what is better still, 
he wrote it in a manly style. In the preface he says: " The 
fabric of the play is regular enough, as to the inferior parts of it ; 
and the unities of time, place, and action, more exactly observed, 
than perhaps the English theatre requires. Particularly, the 
action is so much one, that it is the only of the kind without epi- 
sode, or underplot ; every scene in the tragedy conducing to the 
main design, and every act concluding w ith a turn of it," ' He 
did more; he abandoned the French ornaments, and returned to 
national tradition: " In my style I have professed to imitate the 
divine Shakespeare; which tliat I might perform more freely, I 
have disincumbered myself from rhyme. . . . Yet, I hope, 
I may afBrm, and without vanity, that by imitating him, I have 
excelled myself throughout the play; and particularly, that I 
prefer the scene betwixt Antony and Ventidius in the first act, 
to an)'thing which I have written in this kind."* Di^-den was 
right; if Oeopatra is weak, if this feebleness of conception takes 
away the interest and mars the general effect, if the new rhetoric 
and the old emphasis at times suspend the emotion and destroy 
the likelihood, yet on the whole the drama stands erect, and 



> S«« ifcf introdactoTT noiirc. hy Sir 
Walter Scstt, «I *' All «or Lcvt," <r. 39a. 



• Ibid. ». 307. 
' Ibid. T. ji^ 
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what is more, moves on. The poet is skilful; he has planned, 
he knows how to construct a scene, to represent the internal 
struggle by which two passions contend for a human heart. We 
perceive the tragical vicissitude of the strife, the progress of a 
sentiment, the overthrow of obstacles, the slow growth of desire 
or wrath, to the very instant when the resolution, rising up of 
itself or seduced from without, rushes suddenly in one groove. 
Tliere are natural words; the poet thinks and writes too genu- 
inely not to discover them at need. There are manly characters: 
he himself is a man; and beneath his courtier's pliabihty, his 
affectations as a fashionable poet, he has retained his stern and 
energetic character. Except for one scene of recrimination, his 
Octavia is a Roman matron; and when, even in Alexandria, in 
Cleopatra's palace, she comes to look for Antony, she does it 
with a simplicity and nobility, not to be surpassed. " Caesar's 
sister," cries out Antony, accosting her. Octavia answers: 

" That's unkind. 
Hat! I been nothing more than Caesar's sister. 
Know, 1 had still remain'd in Csesar's camp : 
But your Octavia, your much injured wife, 
Though banish'd from your bed, driven from your house. 
In spite of CîEsar's sister, still is yours. 
■ 'Tis true, I have a heart disdains your coldness, 
And protnpts me not to seek what you should offer ; 
But a wife's virtue still surmounts that pride. 
I come to claim you as my own; to show 
My duty first, to ask, nay beg, your kindness: 
Your hand, my lord; 'tis mine, and I will have it." * 



Antony humiliated, refuses the pardon Octavia has brought him 
and tells lier: 

" I fear, Octavia, you have begg'd my life, . . . 
Poorly and basely begg'd it of your brother. 

Oclai'io. Poorly and basely I could never beg, 
Nor could my brother grant. . . . 

My hard fortune 
Subjects me still to your unkind mistakes. 
But the conditions I have brought are such, 
You need not blush to take: I love your honour, 
Because 'tis mine; it never shall be said 
Octavia's husband was her brother's slave. 
Sir, you are free ; free, even from her you loath ; 

* " All for Love," ». 3, i. 
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For. though my brother bargains for your lort, 
Make» tnc the price Kod ccmcni oi yow peace, 
I liave B aotii like yours ; 1 caninit take 
Your love as alms, nor beg what 1 deserve. 

I'll tell my brother we arc reconcâled ; 

Mc shall draw back hi<' tniops, and ytra shall ma rd i 

To rule the East: I may be dropt at Athens; 

No ttiiittcr where. I never will coraplam, 

IJui otily ktcp Uk barren name of wife, 

And nd you of the trouble." • 

This is loltj*; this woman has a proud heart, and also a wife's 
heart: she ktipv ' Tid how to bear; and better, she 

knows how to ;, r.hout self-assertion, and calmly; 

no vulgar mind conceived such a souî as this. And \ entidius, 
t!jc old general, who with her and previous to her, comes to res- 
cue .'\ntony from his illusion and servitude, is worthy to speak in 
bchall of honor, as she had spoken for dtin-. Doubtless he was 
a plebeian, a rude and plain-s] leaking soldier, with the frankness 
and jests of his pirotcssion, sometimes clumsy, such as a clever 
eunuch can dupe, " a thick-skulled hero," who, out of simplidry 
of soul, from the coarseness of his training, trasuspectingly 
brmgs Antony back to the meshes, which he seemed to be 
tmaktactkraocfa. F;^!linET into a trap, he tells Antony that be 
lasaeeBOHifwam untaithtiil with Dokbdla: 

" Autnriy My Oeotwtn? 

I'mtidius VnoT Qei^wUa. 
I>n1ab<rT1s')i Grdpiln. 
Every mart's QeoyiAn. 

^jMrfiMBs. 1 ÛO ixA iîB« v^ wra. 
Is this sc s titmnc ? Should miatrtan i ei. be Mt, 
And not provide ainùnst a tnne of chang e? 
3 on know wic s not iuulIi men to ifjusiy TiiigiHt ^ 

b^ms^Mt the waj' to nahc èêMbb^ grtSmRMità brîngyttm ' 

■ni Imnt wt <3iÊdk, kAmb he is aOaoK wi^ AMnvc^he toanAr 
vorcc ftte 4oep itmcs whtâi ^nd Yieon ^toiipâ on ^bt iuBÛdbàSÎ 
He taPQK i» CBBeaâ lAsc « fiool^ 
tattor 4MB «» Ab. a» 3t be«t Id 
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Stealthily on seeing him cast down, crouches round him, and 
suddenly weeps: 

" yeniidius. Look, emperor, this is no common dew. [IVeeping.] 
I have not wept this forty years ; but now 
My mother comes afresh into my eyes, 
I cannot help her softness. 

Anlony. By Heaven, he weeps! poor, good old man, he weeps I 
The big round drops course one another down 
The furrows of !iis cheeks. — Stop them, Ventidius, 
Or I shall blush to death: they set my shame. 
That caused them full before me. 

t^entidius. I'll do my best. 

Antony. Sure there's contagion in tbe tears of friends: 
See, I have caught it too. Believe me, 'tis not 
For my own grief, but thine. Nay, Father I " '' 

As we hear these terrible sobs, we think of Tacitus's veterans, 
who escaping from the marshes of Germany, with scarred 
breasts, white heads, limbs stiff with service, kissed the hands of 
Drusus, carried his fingers to their gums, that he might feel their 
worn and loosened teeth, incapable to bite the wretched bread 
which was given to them: 

" No; 'tii you dream ; you sleep away your hours 
Iti desperate sloth, miacall'd philosophy. 
Up, up, for honour's sake; twelve legions wait you, 
And long to cal! you chief: By painful joumies, 
I led them, patient both of heat and hunger, 
Down from the Parthian marshes to the Nile. 
'Twill do you good to see their sun-burnt faces. 
Their scarred checks, and chopt hands ; there's virtue in them. 
They'll sell those mangled limbs at dearer rates 
Than yon trim bands can buy." ' 

And when all is lost, when the Egyptians have turned traitors 
and there is nothing left but to die well, Ventidius says : 

"There yet remain 
Three legions in the town. The last assault 
Lopt off the rest : if death be your design — 
As I must wish it now — these are sufficient 
To make a heap about us of dead foes. 
An honest pile for burial, . . . Chuse your death; 
For, I have seen in him such various shapes, 
I care not which I take : I'm only troubled. 

» "All (or Love," i, i. «IWd. 
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The life I bear is worn to such & rag, 

'Tis scarce worth giving. 1 could wish, indeed. 

We threw it from us with a better grace; 

That, like two lions taken in the toils, 

We might at least thrust out our paws, and wound 

The hunters that inclose us." • . . . 

Antony begs him to go, but he refuses; and then he entreats 
Ventidius to kill him: 

" Antony. Do not deny me twice. 

I'tnhdius. By Heaven I will not 
I^t it not t>e to outlive you. 

Antony. Kill me first. 
And then die thou : for 'tis but just tbou serve 
Thy friend, before thyself. 

ytntiJius. Give me your hand. 
We soon shall meet again. Now, farewell, emperor! 

lEntbncrs.] 
... I will not nuke a business of a trifle : 
And yet I cannot took on you, and kill yoo- 
Pray, turn your face. 

Antony. I do: strike home, be sure. 

Ir'tntuiiits. Home, as my sword will reach." ** 

And with one blow he kills himself. These are the tragic, 
stoical manners of a military monarchy, the great profusion of 
murders and sacrifices wherewith the men of this ovenumed and 
shatiered society killed and died. This Antony, for whom so 
much has been done, is not undeserving of their love: he has 
been one of Ciesar's heroes, the first soldier of the van ; kindness 
and generosity breathe from him to the last; if he is weak 
against a woman, he is strong against men ; he has the masdes 
and heart, the wrath and passions of a soldier; tt is iMs fevM-- 
heat of blood, this too quick sentiment of honor, which has 
caused him ruin; he cannot forgive his own crime; he possesses 
not that lofty getiius which, dwelling in a region superior to 
CM^RBsry rules, emancipates a man from hesitation, from discour- 
agement and remorse: he is only a soldier, he canooc forget 
that he has not executed the orders given to him: 

" ytntidiiu. Emperor I 

Antotty. Emperor' Why. th^it's the style of victory: 
The conquering soldier, red with uufelt wounds. 



•"AU tor Lô«V i, 1. 
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Salutes his general so ; but never more 
Shall that sound reach my ears. 

Ventidms. I warrant you. 

Antony, Actium, Actium! Oh 

Vfntidius, It sits too near you. 

Antony. Here, here it lies; a lump of lead by day; 
And in my short, distracted, nightly slumbers, 
The hag lliat rides my dreams. . . . 

Ventidiui. That's my royal master; 
And, shall wc fight ? 

Antony. I warrant thee, old soldier. 
Thou s halt behold me once again in iron ; 
And at the head of our old troops, thai b«at 
The Parthians, cry aloud, ' Come, follow me..' " " 

He fancies himself on the battlefield, and already his impetuosity 
carries him away. Such a man is not fit to govern men; we 
cannot master fortune until we have mastered ourselves; this 
man is only made to belie and destroy himself, and to be veered 
round alternately by every passion. As soon as he believes 
Cleopatra faithful, honor, reputation, empire, everything van- 
ishes : 

" Ventidius. And what's this toy. 
In balance with your fortune, honour, fame? 

Antony. What is't, Ventidius? it outweighs them all. 
Why, we have more than conquer'd Cxsar now. 
My queen's not only innocent, but loves me. , . . 
Down on thy knees, blasphemer as thoti art. 
And ask forgiveness of wrong'd innocence ! 
Ventidius. I'll rather die than take it. Will you go? 
Antony. Go ! Whither ? Go from all that's excellent 1 
. , . Give, you gods, 
Give to your boy, your Caesar, 
This rattle of a globe to play withal. 
This gewgaw world ; and put him cheaply off : 
I'll not be pleased with less than Ocopatra," •» 

Dejection follows excess; these souls are only tempered against 
fear; their courage is but that of the bull and the lion; to be 
fully themselves, they need bodily action, visible danger; their 
temperament sustains them; before great moral sufferings they 
give away. When Antony thinks himself deceived, he despairs, 
and has nothing left but to die : 



" " All for Love," i, i. 



■*Ibid. i, I, end. 
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Bjr hi> side anaciter also bas iiek k. a Toasg^ «an. a poor 
mtnatanx, by turns a studeat, actar, oficer. always wiU and 
thmjt poor, who Eved matBy and aaiffy b excess aixi mtsery. 
MCC tnc flw vSnatists» wits tBCir iBspnatUB, tacs'BR^aDu wno 
9êêA St the sffc CM tIuiLy*-SMt» «tccoi't&i^ Id sok at a sever 
CMwn ay Eitiyif, afcoraiog to ockis at a piolaiigen ost» a nc 
end of «btdl be swaQowed too qtticklj a mond of bnsd be- 
■CBWed <m ïâm âk charity. Tbraii^ tfae pa ni p n i is dook of t&e 
owr taetoci^ ifimniiit Otw^ bow and dtes '*"^ ^*«i ti»^ paMjinw» 
a< tlic other a^ It is plain that tbe times he Gved m marred 
■isv tnK he Mutiffd niinspif the harOim >■■ and liuiu of the 
eimwinn he fidt, that hem knger nastoed the boJd wonb be 
Mcded. that the oratorical style, the Bterary phrases» the dSas- 
. the veO-poïscd antithèses, bozzed ahenfe I 
. ns mle in tfaeir sustained ami monotànni 
Had be bot been bom a hundred yeais earficr! In bis 
' and ** Venice Preserved " we casomitEr the sombre 
i of Webster. Ford, and Sh^hespear^ their gluumy 
I at liiic. didr atrodtxes, murders, pictures of t ueaiatiM e pan 
. which riot blindly like a herd of savage beasts, aid nnhe 
• steos of the bottfa^eid, with tfaetr yells and trnmilt. teavin^ 
hiAiitd them bat d evastati on and heaps at dead. Like Shake- 
Ipare. he represents on the sta^ bmnan tzansports and rages — 
a brother nolatiii^ his brother's wt£ev a htufaaod perjuriug bitn^ 
mM ior bis wife; Potydare, Chamont;^ Jiaffier. weak and violent 
the aport of daoOr the prey of temptatioa. with whom 
: or crime, tike poison poured into the veins, gradnaily 
aKcnds, cnvenoo» ifae whole itiaii. is commanîcated to aU whi»n 
he untcbcs,.ami aa n to r ts and casts them down ta g fi ÙM in a cod- 
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vulsive delirium. Like Shakespeare, he has found poigpnant and 
living words,'* which lay bare the depths of humanity, the 
strange creaking of a machine which is getting out of order, the 
tension of the will stretched to breaking*poînt,'* the simplicity 
of real sacrifice, the humility of exasperated and craving passion, 
which begs to the end, and against all hope, for its fuel and its 
gratification,'* Like Shakespeare, he has conceived genuine 
women" — Monima, above all, Belvidera, who, like Imogen, has 
given herself wholly, and is lost as in an abyss of adoration for 
hira whom she has chosen, who can but love, obey, weep, suffer, 
and who dies like a flower plucked from the stalk, when her arms 
are torn from the neck around which she has locked them. Like 
Shakespeare again, he has found, at least once, the grand bitter 
buffoonery, the harsh sentiment of human baseness; and he has 
introduced into his most painful tragedy, an impure caricature, 
an old senator, who unbends from his official gravity in order to 
play at his mistress's house the clown or the valet. How bitter! 
how true was his conception, in making the busy man eager to 
leave his robes and his ceremonies! how ready the man is to 
abase himself, when, escaped from his part, he comes to his real 
self! how the ape and the dog crop up in him! The senator 
Antonio conies to his Aquilina, who insults him; he is amused; 
hard words are a relief to compliments; he speaks in a shrill 
voice, runs into a falsetto like a zany at a country fair: 

" Atttonio, Nacky, Nacky, Nacky — how dost do, Nacky? Hurry, 
durry. I am come, liule Nacky. Past eleven o'clock, a late hour; time 
in all conscience to go to bed, Nacky. — Nacky did I say? Ay, Nacky, 
Aquilina, îina, lina, quilina; Aquilina, Naquilina, Acky. Nacky, queen 
Nacky. — Come, let's to bed.^You fubbs, you pug you — You little puss. 
— Purree tuzzy — I am a senator. 

Aquilma. You are a fool, I am sure. 

Antonio. May be so too, sweet -heart. Never the worse senator for 
all that. Come. Nacky, Nacky; let's have a game at romp, Nacky I 
. . . You won't .sit down? Then look you now; suppose me a bull, 

" Monimia iays, in the " Orphan " 
is, end), when dying. *' How my hemd 
twims! 'Tis very dark; goad night." 

"See the death of Pierre and Jalfier 
in '* Venice Pri-served " (5, last scene). 
Pierre, stabbed once, bursts into t 

^ Jaâîer: " Oh. that my mtrat were rivet- 
led 

Thu* round thee evert Bat my friends, 
my oath I 

Thii, and no mnre," tK'Mes her.J 

8«lvida«: "Another, aure another 



For that poor little one you've U'tD 

such c«re oJ; 
111 Riv't him tful/." 

— " Venice Preserved." 5, i. 
1 here 19 iealousy in this last word. 
""Oh, (hou art tender all, 
;Us Gentle and kind, as sympatliixing' 
nature. 
Dnve like, toft and kind. . . . 
I'll evrr live your most obedient 

wife. 
Not ever any pi^vileee pretend 
Bejond your will."—" Orphan," 4, u 
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"Lethitn (Casar) walk 
Alone upon't. I'm weary of my part. 
My torch is out ; and the world stands before me. 
Like a black desert at the approach of night ; 
I'll lay me down, and stray no farther on." '* 

Such verses remind us of Othello's gloomy dreams, of Mac- 
beth 's, of Hamlet's even ; beyond the pile of sweUing tirades and 
characters of painted cardboard, it is as tliough the poet had 
totichcd the ancient drama, and brought its emotion away with 
him. 

By his side another also has felt it, a young man, a poor 
adventurer, by turns a student, actor, officer, always wild and 
always poor, who lived madly and sadly in excess and misery, 
like the old dramatists, with their inspiration, their fire, and who 
died at the age of thirty- four, according to some of a fever 
caused by fatigue, according to others of a prolonged fast, at the 
end of which he swallowed too quickly a morsel of bread be- 
stowed on him in charity. Through the pompous cloak of the 
new rhetoric, Thomas Otway now and then reached the passions 
of the other age. It is plain that the times he lived in marred 
him, that he blunted himself the harshness and truth of the 
emotion he felt, that he no longer mastered the bold words he 
needed, that the oratorical style, the literary phrases, the clas- 
sical declamation, the well-poised antitheses, buzzed about him, 
and drowned his note in their sustained and monotonous hum. 
Had he but been born a hundred years earlier! In his 
" Orphan " and " Venice Preserved " we encounter the sombre 
imaginations of Webster, Ford, and Shakespeare, their gloomy 
idea of life, their atrocities, murders, pictures of irresistible pas- 
sions, which riot blindly like a herd of savage beasts, and make 
3 chaos of the battlefield, with their yells and tumult, leaving 
behind them but devastation and heaps of dead. Like Shake- 
speare, he represents on the stage human transports and rages — 
a brother violating his brother's wife, a husband perjuring him- 
self for his wife ; Polydore, Chamont, Jaffier, weak and violent 
souls, the sport of chance, the prey of temptation, with whom 
transport or crime, like poison poured into the veins, gradually 
ascends, envenoms the whole man, is communicated to all whom 
he touches, and contorts and casts them down together in a con- 

" " AU for Love," s. ». 
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" who has such a breatli, one kiss of him were enough to cure the 
fits of the mother; 'tis worse than assafoetida. Clean linen, he 
says, is unwholesome . . . ; he is continually eating of 
garlic, and chewing tobacco";" Polydore, who, enamored of 
his father's ward, tries to force her in the first scene, envies the 
brutes, and makes up his mind to imitate them on the next occa- 
sion.*' Otway defiles even his heroines,^^ Truly this society 
sickens us. They thought to cover all their filth with fine cor- 
rect metaphors, neatly ended poetical periods, a garment of har- 
monious phrases and noble expressions. They thought to equal 
Racine by counterfeiting his style. They did not know that in 
this style the outward elegance conceals an admirable propriety 
of thought; that it it is a masterpiece of art, it is also a picture 
of manners; that the most refined and accomplished in society 
alone could speak and understand it; that it paints a civilization, 
as Shakespeare's docs; that each of these lines, which appear so 
stifï, has its inflection and artifice; that all passions, and every 
shade of passions, are expressed in them — not, it is true, wild and 
entire, as in Shakespeare, but pared down and refined by courtly 
life; that this is a spectacle as unique as the other; that nature 
perfectly polished is as complex and as difficult to understand as 
nature perfectly intact; that as for the dramatists we speak of, 
they were as far below the one as below the other; and that, in 
short, their characters are as much like Racine's as the porter of 
M. de Beauvilliers or the cook of Mme. de Sévigné were like 
Mme. de Sévigné or M. de Beauvilliers." 

" *' The So)dier*s Fortune.'* i. i. 

1 '• Who'd br ihat sordid foolish thing called man, 
To cf inuË thus, fawn, and flatter tar a plcasure, 
Whic}i beasts enjoy bo very mtjch above bim? 
The lusty hull ranges thro all the field. 
And from the herd «ingling his female out, 
£njoys her, and ahaiiduns her at wilL 
It shall be an, I'll yet possess my love. 
Wait on, and watch her loose unguarded hours: 
Then, when her roving thoughts have been abroad. 
And brought in wantcin witches to her heart; 
1' th' very minute when her virtue nods, 
I'll rush upon her in a storm of love. 
Heat down her guard of honour all before me, 
Stjrfeit on joys, till ev'n desire grew sickî 
Then by long ab&ence liberty regain. 
And quite forget the pleasure and the pain.*' — " The Orphan,'* t, t. 
It if itnpossible lo see together more moral roguery and literary lorrectneas, 
, ■'Page (to Motiimia): " In the morning when you oil me to you. 

And Dy your bed I stand and tell yoa gtoriel, 
1 am ashamed to see your swelling breasts; 
it makes me bitish, they are so very white. ' 
Monlmia; ** Oh metî. for flatt'ry and deceit renown*dl " — Ibid. 
' Bums said, after his arrival in Edinburgh. " Between the man of rtntic life (nd 
Mhe polite world, I observed little difference. . . . Rut a reined and accom- 
Iplisbed woman was a being altogether new to me. end of which 1 had formed but 
'• Ycry iiudequate idea."— (Bum s's Works, ed. Cunningham, iS}!, B vol*, i. aa;.) 
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Section TI.— His Prose Style 

Let OS then leave this drama in the obsomity wfaich it de* 
serves, and seek elsewhere, in studied writings. for a happier 
employment of a fuller talent. 

Panqihlets md disseitatioos to Terse; letters, satires, transla- 
tiofts and imrtatioiis; here was the tme domain of Dryden and 
ai ftatfriiii^ reason : this the field on which logical faculties and 
die ait of writing find their best occupatioo.* Before descend- 
iog ioto it. and observing their work, it will be as well to study 
mare dosdy the man who so wielded them. 

His was a singnlarly solid and judicioas mind, an excellent 
reaaoaer, aiccnstotned to mature his ideas^ armed with good loag- 
meditated proob, strong in discussion, asserting priiidples, es- 
taWtttrifig bis subdirisions, dting authorities, drawing infer- 
ences; so that, if we read bb prefaces withoat reading his drunss, 
we mi^it take bim for one of tbe masters of the dramatic art. 
He natmally attains a prose style, de&iite and precise; his ideas 
are onibldcd with breadth and clearness: his st>'le is well mould- 
ed, exact and simple, bve from the affectati<»is and ornaments 
with which Pope's was hardened afterwards; his expnssion is, 
like that of Corneille, ample and full ; th« cause of it ts simply to 
be found in the iimer arguments which unfold and sustain it. We 
can see that he thinks, and that on his own behalf; that be conv 
bines and verifies his thoughts ; that besides all this, he naturally 
has a just perception, and that with his method he has good 
sense. He has the tastes and the weaknesses which suit his cast 
of intellect. He holds in the highest estimatiott " the admirable 
Boileau, whose numbers are excellent, whose expressions are 
noble, whose thoughts are just, whose language is pure, whose 
satire is pointed, and whose seme is close. What he borrows 
from tbe ancients, he repays with usury of his own, in coin as 
good, and abnost as univer^lly valuable." * He has the stiffness 
of tbe logtciaB poets, too strict and argumentative, blaming Ari- 
octo " «ilo Bchher designed justly, nor observed any unity of 
■ctian, or conpass of time, or moderation in the vastness of his 
fus style is luxurious, without majesty or decency, and 
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his adventures without the compass of nature and possibility." * 
He understands delicacy no better than fancy. Speaking of 
Horace, he finds that " his wit is faint and his salt almost insipid. 
Juvenal is of a more vigorous and masculine wit; he gives me 
as much pleasure as I can bear."' For the same reason he de- 
preciates the French style; " Their language is not strung with 
sinews, like our English; it has the nimbleness of a ^eyhound, 
but not the bulk and body of a mastiff. . . . They have set 
up purity for the standard of their language; and a masculine 
vigor is that of ours."' Two or three such words depict a man; 
Dryden has just shown, unwittingly, the measure and quality of 
his mind. 

This mind, as we may imagine, is heavy, and especially so in 
flattery. Flattery is the chief art in a monarchical age. Dry- 
den is hardly skilful in it, any more than his contemporaries. 
Across the Channel, at the same epoch, they praised just as 
much, but without cringing too low, because praise was decked 
out ; now disguised or relieved by charm of style ; now looking 
as if men took to it as to a fashion. Thus delicately tempered, 
people are able to digest it. But here, far from the fine aristo- 
cratic kitchen, it weighs like an undigested mass upon the stom- 
ach. I have related how Lord Clarendon, hearing that his 
daughter had just married the Duke of York in secret, begged 
the king to have her instantly beheaded;* how the Commons, 
composed for the most part of Presbyterians, declared them- 
selves and the English people rebels, worthy of the punishment 
of death, and moreover cast themselves at the king's feet, with 
contrite air to beg him to pardon the House and the nation.'' 
Dryden is no more delicate than statesmen and legislators. His 
dedications are as a rule nauseous. He says to the Duchess of 
Monmouth: " To receive the blessings and prayers of mankind, 
you need only be seen together. We are ready to conclude, 
that you are a pair of angels sent below to make virtue amiable 
in your persons, or to sit to poets when they would pleasantly 
instruct the age, by drawing goodness in the most perfect and 
alluring shape of nature. . . . No part of Europe can afford 
a parallel to your noble Lord in masculine beauty, and in goodli- 
ness of shape."' Elsewhere he says to the Duke of Monmouth: 

• " Essay on Satire," liii, 16. * fbirf. 

* Ibid. 84. » Dedication of " The Indian Em- 
' Dedication of the " .iEHeîs." xiv, 204. peror," ii. 361, 

■ See Book III, chapter brit, section 
iv. 
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tnoQS bitlh coospirn^ to r ende r voa an exu aofdiaaiy 
Tbe AcUlcs and die p-*"*^ are pc«seat m yoa, cfa 



jTOO ony wast a naocr or a Xi 
eqail to tban. Yooth. beautr, and camrmgt (d «lach yaa pos- 



sess in the beigfat oi dieir pericctioa) are die SKiet desirable gibs 
of HeaTeB."* His Grace did not bxtmn nor hoU his nose, aad 
Us Grace «as rigbL** Aaother andMir. Mrs. Apfara Bda. 
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and satires, Dt^dea 



swears that m his war be eqnaDed Shakespeare, and sni pn ss cd 
aD the aadents. And these faare-£ued paacsyiks go on 
liuhibfy far a score of pages, ubc airtbor akeraatdr 
review the various vulucs of his great man. alwars ""^ng that 
the last is the &KSt:" after whidi be lui t i vi A by wwy of 
of gold. Dryden in taking the 



is not 



more a nuucey than ochcrs. The corponftm oi HnOp faaiangtied 

I a present of six 
by llarrell. 



one day by the Doke of Motuooath, 

broad pieces, wfaicfa were presented to 

the wepber far HtilL Modem scruples we sot yet bom. I 

can Miieve tnat uryuen, vvn aii ois pcostratioBS, acsea ^nnt 
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But our marriage is dead when the pleasure is fled ; 
'Twas pleasure first made it an oath." " 

reader may read the rest for himself in Drydcn's plays; it 
cannot be quoted. Besides, Dryden does not succeed well ; his 
mind is on too solid a basis; his mood is too serious, even re- 
ser\'ed, taciturn. As Sir Walter Scott justly said, " his indeli- 
cacy was like the forced impudence of a bashful man."** He 
wished to wear the fine exterior of a Sedley or a Rochester, made 
himself petulant of set purpose, and squatted clumsily in the frith 
in which others simply sported. Nothing is more sickening 
than studied lewdness, and Dryden studies everything, even 
pleasantry and politeness. He wrote to Dennis, who had 
praised him: "They (the commendations) are no more mine 
when I receive them than the light of the moon can be allowed 
to be her own, who shines but by the reflection of her brother."*" 
He wrote to his cousin, in a diverting narration, these details of 
a fat woman, with whom he had travelled: " Her weight made 
tlie horses travel very heavily; but, to give them a breathing 
time, she would often stop us, . . . and tell us we were all 
flesh and no blood."" It seems tiiat these were the sort of jokes 
which would then amuse a lady. His letters are made up of 
heavy official civilities, vigorously hewn compliments, mathe- 
matical salutes; his badinage is a dissertation, he props up his 
trifles with periods. I have found in his works some beautiful 
passages, but never agreeable ones; he cannot even argue with 
taste. The characters in his " Essay of Dramatic Poesy " think 
themselves still at college, learnedly quote Paterculus, and in 
Latin too, opposing the definition of the other side, and observ- 
ing " that it was only à gcncrc ct fînr, and so not altogether per- 
fect." " In one of his prefaces he says in a professorial tone: 
" It is charged upon me that I make debauched persons my 
protagonists, or the chief persons of the drama; and that I make 
them happy in the conclusion of my play; against the law of 
comedy, which is to reward virtue, and punish vice."" Else- 
where he declares: " It is not that I would explode the use of 
metaphors from passion, for Longinus thinks them necessary to 

' Hsuy of Dramatic Poesy,'* xT. 



" " Marriaffe j4 la NTrnje/' iv, 145. 
" Scott's '* Life of Dryden." i, 447. 
f Letter 2, *' to Mr. John Dennis.*' 
îtviiï. Tr4. 
" Letter ag, *' to Mrs, Steward," xviii. 



'• Preface to " An Evening'» Lore," 
Hi. 135. 
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I have pleaded guilty to all thoughts and expressions of mine 
which can be truly argued obscenity, profaneness, or immorality, 
and retract tliem. If he be my enemy, let him triumph ; if he be 
my friend, as 1 have given him no personal occasion to be other- 
wise, he will be glad of my repentance."*' There is some wit 
in what follows: " He (Collier) is too much given to horseplay 
in his raillerj*, and comes to battle lika a dictator from the plough. 
I will not say ' the zeal of God's house has eaten him up,' but I 
am sure it has devoured some part of his good manners and 
civility."" Such a repentance raises a man; when he humbles 
himself thus, he must be a great man. He was so in mind and in 
heart, full of solid arguments and individual opinions, above the 
petty mannerism of rhetoric and affectations of style, a master 
of verse, a slave to his idea, with that abundance of thought 
which is the sign of true genius: " Thoughts such as they are, 
come crowding in so fast upon me, that my only difficulty is to 
chuse or to reject, to run them into verses, or to give them the 
other harmony of prose: I have so long studied and practised 
both, tiiat they are grown into a habit, and become familiar to 
me." ^* With these powers he entered upon his second career; 
the English constitution and genius opened it to him. 

Section VII — How Literattire in England is Occupied with 
Politics and Religion 

" A man," says La Bruyère, " born a Frenchman and a Chris- 
tian finds himself constrained in satire; great subjects are forbid- 
den to him; he essays them sometimes, and then turns aside to 
small things, which he elevates by the beauty of his genius and 
his style," It was not so in England. Great subjects were 
given up to vehement discussion ; politics and religion, like two 
arenas, invited every talent and every passion to boldness and to 
battle. The king, at first popular, had roused opposition by his 
vices and errors, and bent before public discontent as before the 
intrigue of parties. It was known that he had sold the interests 
of England to France; it was believed that he would deliver up 
the consciences of Protestants to the Papists. The lies of Oates, 
the murder of the magistrate Godfrey, his corpse solemnly pa- 
raded in the streets of London, had inflamed the imagination and 
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prejudices of tlie people; the judges, blind or intimidated, sent 
innocent Roman CatlioHcs to the scaffold, and the mob received 
with insults and curses their protestations of innocence. The 
king's brother had been dismissed from his offices, and it was 
proposed to exclude him from the throne. The pulpit, the thea- 
tre, the press, the hustings, resounded with discussions and re- 
criminations. The names of Whigs and Tories arose, and the 
loftiest debates of political philosophy were carried on, enlivened 
by the feehng of present and practical interests, embittered by 
the rancor of old and wounded passions. Dryden plunged in; 
and his poem of " Absalom and Achitophel " was a political 
pamphlet. " They who can criticise so weakly," he says in the 
preface, " as to imagine that I have done my worst, may be con- 
vinced at their own cost that I can write severely with more ease 
than I can gently." A Biblical allegory, suited to the taste of the 
time, hardly concealed the names, and did not hide the men. He 
describes the tranquil old age and incontestable right of King 
David; ' the charm, pliant humor, popularity of his natural son 
Absalom; * the genius and treachery of Achitophel,* who stirs 
up the son against the father, unites the clashing ambitions, and 
reanimates the conquered factions. There is hardly any wit 
here; there is no time to be witty in such contests; think of the 
roused people who listened, men in prison or exile who are wait- 
ing: fortune, liberty, life was at stake. The thing is to strike the 
nail on the head, hard, not gracefully. The public must recog- 

iCbulu 11. *The Duke of Moomouth. 

■ The EafI ol Sbafteibury: 

" Of ihtse (he (a!se Achitophel wis first. 

A namr to all succeeding ages curst: 

For close deaicns And croaked counsels 6t, 

Sa^ciouSn bcid and turbulent of wit — 

HestleRï, unfiKed in principles and place, 

Iti power unpl eased, impatient of disgrace; 

A nery soul, which working out its way. 

Fretted the pie;iny body to decay 

And o'er- in formed the tenement of clay. 

A daring pilot in e?ctrrmity. 

Pleased with the danger, when the waves went higb, 

He sought (he storm J but, for a calm unfit. 

Would steer too nigh the sands to huast his wit. 

Great wiïs are sure to mildness near allied 

And thin partitions do their bounds divide; 

Else, why should he, with wealth and honour bteat. 

Refuse hjs age the needful hourî of rest? 

Punish a bodY which he could not please. 

Bankrupt of life, yet prodisral of ease? 

And all to leave what with h\^ toil he won, 

To that xmreaihercd two le^>;ed thing, a son. 

Got, while his soul did huddled notions try. 

And born a shapeless lump, like anarchy, 

In friendship false, implacable in hale. 

fteïotved to ruin or to rule the state." 
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nize the characters, shout their names as they recognize the 

portraits, applaud the attacks which are made upon them, rail at 
them, hurl them from the high rank which they covet. Dry den 
passes them all in review : 

" In the first rank of these did Zimri * stand, 
A man so various that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind's epitome : 
Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, 
Was everything by starts and nothing long; 
But in the course of one revolving moon 
Was chymist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon ; 
Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking, 
Besides ten thousand freaks that died in thinking. 
Blest madman, who could every hour employ 
With something new to wish or to enjoy! 
Railing and praising were his usual themes ; 
And both, to show his judgment, in extremes: 
So over-violent, or over-civil. 
That every man with him was God or devil. 
In squandering wealth was his peculiar art; 
Nothing went unrewarded but desert. 
Beggared by fools whom still he found too late, 
He had his jest, and they had his estate. 
He laugh'd himself from Court ; then sought relief 
By forming parties, but could ne'er be chief ; 
For spite of him. the weight of business fell 
On Absalom and wise Achitophe! ; 
Thus wicked but in will, of means bereft. 
He left not faction, but of that was left. . . . 

" Shimei," whose youth did early promise bring 
Of zeal to God and hatred to his King ; 
Did wisely from expensive sins refrain 
And never broke the Sabbath but for gain : 
Nor ever was he known an oath to vent. 
Or curse, unless against the government." 

Against these attacks their chief, Shaftesbury, made a stand; 
when accused of high treason he was declared not guilty by the 
grand Jury, in spite of all the efforts of the court, amidst the ap- 
plause of a great crowd ; and his partisans caused a medal to be 
struck, bearing his face, and boldly showing on the reverse Lon- 
don Bridge and the Tower, with the sun rising and shining 
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through a cloud. Dryden replied by his poem of the " Medal," 
and the violent diatribe overwhelmed the open provocation: 

" Oh, could the style that copied every grace 
And plow'd such furrows for an eunuch face. 
Could it have formed his ever-changing will. 
The various piece had tired the graver's skill I 
A martial hero first, with early care, 
Blown like a pigmy by the winds, to war ; 
A beardless chief, a rebel ere a man, 
So young his hatred to his Prince began. 
Next this (how wildly will ambition steer!) 
A vermin wriggling in the usurper's car ; 
Bartering his venal wit for sums of gold, 
He cast himself into the saint-like mould. 
Groaned, sighed, and prayed. whiSe gcxitiness was gain, 
The loudest bagpipe of the squeaking train." 

The same bitterness envenomed religious controversy. Dis- 
putes on dogma, for a moment cast into the shade by debauched 
and sceptical manners, had broken out again, inflamed by the 
bigoted Roman Catliolicism of the prince, and by the just fears 
of the nation. The poet who in " Religio Laici " was still an An- 
glican, though lukewarm and hesitating, drawn on gradually by 
his absolutist inclinations, had become a convert to Romanism, 
and in his poem of " The Hind and the Panther " fought lor his 
new creed. " The nation," he says in the preface, " is in too high 
a ferment lor me to expect either fair war or even so much as 
fair quarter from a reader of the opposite party." And then, 
making use of mediaeval allegories, he represents all the hereti- 
cal sects as beasts of prey, worrying a white hind of heavenly 
origin; he spares neither coarse comparisons, gross sarcasms, 
nor open objurgations. The argument is close and theological 
throughout. His hearers were not wits, who cared to see how a 
dry subject could be adorned ; they were not theologians, only 
by accident and for a moment, animated by mistrustful and 
cautious feelings, like Boileau in his " Amour de Dieu," They 
were oppressed men, barely recovered from a secular persecu- 
tion, attached to their faith by their suflferings, ill at ease under 
the visible menaces and ominous hatred of their restrained foes. 
Their poet must be a dialectician and a schoolman; he needs all 
the sternness of logic; he is immeshed in it, like a recent convert, 
saturated with the proofs which have separated him from the 
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national fatth, and which support him against public reprobation, 
fertile in distinctions, pointing with his finger at the weaknesses 
of an argument, subdividing replies, bringing back his adversary 
to the question, thorny and unplcasing to a modem reader, but 
the more praised and loved in his own time. In all English 
minds there is a basis of gravity and vehemence; hate rises 
tragic, with a gloomy outbreak, like the breakers of the North 
Sea. In the midst of his public strife Dryden attacks a private 
enemy. Shad well, and overwhelms him with immortal scorn.* 
A great epic style and solemn rhyme gave weight to his sarcasm, 
and the unlucky rhymester was drawn in a ridiculous triumph on 
the poetic car, whereon the muse sets the heroes and the gods. 
Dryden represented the Irishman Mac Flccknoe, an old king of 
folly, deliberating on the choice of a worthy successor, and 
choosing Shadwell as an heir to his gabble, a propagator of non- 
sense, a boastful conqueror of common sense. From all sides, 
through the streets littered with paper, the nations assembled to 
look upon the young hero, standing near the throne of his 
father, his brow surrounded with thick fogs, the vacant smile of 
satisfied imbecility floating over his countenance : 

" The hoary prince in majesty appear'd. 
High on a throne of his own labours rear'd. 
At his right hand our young Ascanius sate, 
Rome's other hope, and pillar of the state ; 
His brows thick fogs instead of glories grace. 
And lambent dujness play'd around his face. 
As Hannibal did to the altars come, 
Sworn by his sire, a mortal foe to Rome; 
So Shadwell swore, nor should his vow be vain. 
That he, till death, true dulncss would maintain : 
And. in his father's right and realm's defence. 
Ne'er to have pteace with wit nor truce with sense. 
The king himself the sacred unction made, 
As king by office and as priest by trade. 
In his sinister hand, instead of ball. 
He placed a mighty mug of potent ale." 

His father blesses him : 

" ' Heavens bless my son t from Ireland let him reign 
To far Barbadoes on the western main ; 
Of his dominion may no end be known. 
And greater than his father's be his throne ; 
' Mac Ftccknoc 
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Beyond Love's Kingdom let him stretch his pen t 

He paused, and all the people cried Amen. 

Then thus continued he ; ' My son. advance 

Still in new impudence, new i^orance. 

Success let others teach, learn thou from me. 

Pangs without birth and fruitless industry. 

Let Virtuosos in five years be writ; 

Yet not one thought accuse thy toil of wit . , . 

Let them be all by thy own model made 

Of dulness and desire no foreign aid. 

That they to future ages may be known. 

Not copies drawn, but issue of thy own: 

Nay, let thy men of wit too be the same, 

Alt full of (hee and differing but in name. . . . 

Like mine thy gentle numbers feebly creep; 

Thy tragic Muse gives smiles, thy comic sleep. 

With whate'er gall thou setst thyself to write. 

Thy inoffensive satires never bite ; 

In thy felonious heart though venom lies, 

It does but touch thy Irish pen, and dies. 

Thy genius calls thee not to purchase fame 

In keen Iambics, but mild Anagram. 

Leave writing plays, and choose for thy command 

Some peaceful province in Acrostic land. 

There thou may'st wings display, and altars raise, 

And torture one poor word ten thousand ways ; 

Or, if thou wouldst thy different talents suit. 

Set thy own songs, and sing them lo thy lute.' 

He said, but his last words were scarcely heard. 

For Bruce and Longville had a trap prepared. 

And down they set the yet declaiming bard. 

Sinking he left his drugget robe behind, 

Borne upwards by a subterranean wind. 

The mantle fell to the young prophet's part. 

With double portion of his father's arL" » 

the insulting masquerade goes on, not sttidied and pol- 
ished like Boileau's " Lutrin," but nide and pompous, inspired 
by a coarse poetical afflatus, as you may see a great ship enter the 
muddy Thames, with spread canvas, cleaving the waters, 

• Um Flccknoe. 
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Section Vin — Development of tiie Art of Writing 

In these three poems, the art of writing, the mark and the 
source of classical literature, a[^ared for the first time. A new 
spirit was boni and renewed this art, like everything else; 
tfaenceforth, and for a centtiry to come, ideas sprang up and fdl 
into their place after another law than tliat which had bitfaerto 
shaped them. Under Spenser and Sbake^>eare, tiviog words, 
like oies or omsic, betrayed the internal inagination wfaidi gave 
them lortlL A Idnd of vision possessed the artist ; taodscapcs 
and events were unfolded in his mind as in nature; be coocai^ 
trated in a glance all the dctaib and aU tbe fore» wfatdi make 
up a bemg. and this image acted and was dercfeped withio 
him Uke the cxtenial object; be imitated his characters; he 
heard their words; he found it easier to represent them wàb 
every pnfsatk» than to relate or explain their trriing»; he (fid 
not jodee, be saw; he was aa invohintary actor and aiaûc} 
dr^aa was fas eatnal wocic, bccansc in H the characters speak, 
and not the antfaor. Then this complex aad iiaitati te coocq>- 
tion chaoccs coiof ^"^ is deoonposed: nan sees f*r*nrfr no 
more at a gjbaoe, hot ■ dctafl; he waOfs IdwBdy masd diaa, 
«»«™^g his li^ apoa all their parts is inrcewioa. Tbe fire 
which revealed them bjr a 1 
beofaMfTcst 
fodges aad fcaaoos. Words, before wJaaMrd, awl as it 

, axe wnhcred and dried wp; ttcy mxxmbc ap* 
di^ cease to piodaoe ■ hid 
fbe r^cs of 
a few fide 
afbisdi«eda»a*(âaB: Atf 

«bey«cJ««cMma 
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He develops, defines, concludes; lie declares his thought, 
then takes it up again, that his reader may receive it prepared, 
and having received, may retain it. He bounds it with exact 
terms justified by the dictionary, with simple constructions justi- 
fied by grammar, that the reader may have at every step a 
method of verification and a source of clearness. He contrasts 
ideas with ideas, phrases witli phrases, so that the reader, guided 
by the contrast, may not deviate from tlie route marked out for 
him. You may imagine the possible beatity of such a work. 
This poesy is but a stronger prose. Closer ideas, more marked 
comrasts, bolder images, only add weight to the argument. 
Metre and rhyme transform the judgments into sentences. The 
mind, held on the stretch by the rhythm, studies itself more, and 
by means of reflection arrives at a noble conclusion. The judg- 
ments are enshrined in abbreviative images, or symmetrical 
lines, which give them the solidity and popular form of a dogma. 
General truths acquire the definite form which transmits them to 
posterity, and propagates them in the human race. Such is the 
merit of these poems; they please by their good expressions.' 
In a lull and solid web stand out cleverly connected or sparkling 
threads. Here Drydcn has gathered in one line a long argu- 
ment ; there a happy metaphor has opened up a new perspective 
under the principal idea; ' further on. two similar words, united 
together, have struck the mind with an unforeseen and cogent 
proof;* elsewhere a hidden comparison has thrown a tinge of 
glory or shame on the person who least expected it. These are 
all artifices or successes of a calculated style, which chains the 
attention, and leaves the mind persuaded or convinced. 

1 " Strong were our i^rcA, and as they fought (hr^y writ. 

Conquering with force of arm* and ilint of wit; 

Theira wftA the giant race before ttie flood. 

Afid thuSi when Charles returii'd. our empire atoo<l. 

Lilie Jatius. he the stubborn coil manured. 

With nilea of husbandry the raoknrsi cured: 

Tamed us to n^arinera, when the £taee w;is rude, 

And boiaterou» English wit with art endured, . . . 

But what we gain'dTin skill we 1o»t in strength. 

Our builders were with want of jcrnius curat; 

The second temple was not like the fir^t/' 

'-" Kpjatle 12 to Congreve," 
*" field up the buckler of the people's cause 

A^amAt the crown, and sWulk*d against the laws. . . . 

Desire of power, on earth a vicious weed. 

Yet, sprung from high, is of celestial seed! " 

— " Absalom and Achitophel." 
■ ** Why then should f ♦ encpuraiyjng the had, 

Turn rebel, and run popularly tnad? " 
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Section IX. — Drydea's Translations and Adaptatioas. — His 
Occasional Soul-Stirring Verses 

In truth, there is scarcely any other literary merit. If Dryden 
is a skilled politician, a trained controversialist, well armed with 
arguments, knowing all the ins and outs of discussion, versed in 
the history of men and parties, this pamphleteering aptitude, 
practical and English, confines him to the low region of every- 
day and personal controversies, far from the lofty philosophy 
and speculative freedom which give endurance and greatness to 
the classical style of his French contemporaries. In the main, in 
this age, in England, all discussion was fundamentally narrow. 
Except the terrible Hobbes, they all lack grand originality. 
Dryden, like the rest, is confined to the arguments and insults of 
sect and fashion. Their ideas were as small as their hatred was 
strong; no general doctrine opened up a poetical vista beyond 
the tumult of the strife; texts, traditions, a sad train of rigid rea- 
soning, such were their arms; the same prejudices and passions 
exist in both parties. This is why the subject-matter fell below 
the art of writing. Dryden had no personal philosophy to de- 
velop; he does but versify themes given to him by others. In 
this sterility art soon is reduced to the clothing of foreign ideas, 
and the writer becomes an antiquarian or a translator. In re- 
ality, the greatest part of Dryden 's poems are imitations, adapta- 
tions, or copies. He translated Persius and Vergil, with parts 
of Horace, Theocritus, Juvenal, Lucretius, and Homer, and put 
into modern English several tales of Boccaccio and Chaucer. 
These translations then appeared to be as great works as original 
compositions. When he took the ^î^neid in hand, the nation, as 
Johnson tells us, appeared to think its honor interested in the 
issue. Addison furnished him with the arguments of every 
book, and an essay on the Georgics ; others supplied him with 
editions and notes; great lords vied with one another in oflfering 
him hospitality; subscriptions flowed in. They said that the 
English Vergil was to give England the Vergil of Rome. This 
work was long considered his liighest glory. Even so at Rome, 
under Cicero, in the early dearth of national poetry, the trans- 
lators of Greek works were as highly praised as the original 
authors. 

This sterility of invention alters or depresses the taste. For 
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taste is an instinctive system, and leads us by internal maxims, 
which we ignore. The mind, guided by it, perceives connec- 
tions, shuns discordances, enjoys or suffers, chooses or rejects, 
according to general conceptions which master it, but are not 
visible. These removed, we see the tact, which they engen- 
dered, disappear; the writer is clumsy, because philosophy fails 
him. Such is the imperfection of the stories handled by Dry- 
den, from Boccaccio and Chaucer. Dryden does not see that 
fairy tales or tales of chivalry only suit a poetry in its infancy; 
that ingenuous subjects require an artless style; that the talk of 
RejTiard and Chanticleer, the adventures of Palamon and Arcite, 
the transformations, tournaments, apparitions, need the aston- 
ished carelessness and the graceful gossip of old Chaucer. Vig- 
orous periods, reflective antitheses, here oppress these amiable 
ghosts; classical phrases embarrass them in their too stringent 
embrace; they are lost to our sight; to find them again, we must 
go to their first parent, quit the too harsh light of a learned and 
manly age; we cannot pursue them fairly except in their first 
style in the dawn of credulous thought, under the mist which 
plays about their vague forms, with all the blushes and smiles 
of morning. Moreover, when Dryden comes on the scene, he 
crushes the delicacies of his master, hauling in tirades or reason- 
ings, blotting out sincere and self-abandoning tenderness. 
What a difference between his account of Arcite's death and 
Chaucer's! How wretched are all his line literary words, his 
gallantry, his symmetrical phrases, his cold regrets, compared 
to the cries of sorrow, the true outpouring, the deep love in 
Chaucer! But the worst fault is that almost everywhere he is a 
copyist, and retains the faults like a literal translator, with eyes 
glued on the work, powerless to comprehend and recast it, more 
a rhymester than a poet. When La Fontaine put jEsop or 
Boccaccio into verse, he breathed a new spirit into them; he 
took their matter only; the new soul, which constitutes the 
value of his work, is his, and only his; and this soul befits the 
work. In place of the Ciceronian periods of Boccaccio, we find 
slim, little lines, full of delicate raillery, dainty voluptuousness, 
feigned artlessness, which relish the forbidden fruit because it is 
fruit, and because it is forbidden. The tragic departs, the relics 
of the Middle Ages are a thousand leagues away ; there remains 
nothing but the invidious gayety, Gallic and racy, as of a critic 
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and an epicurean. In Drj'dcn, incongruities abound; and our 
author is so little shocked by them that he imports them else- 
where, in his theological poems, representing the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, for instance, as a hind, and the heresies by various 
animals, who dispute at as great length and as learnedly as Ox- 
ford graduates.' I like him no better in his Epistles; as a rule, 
they are but flatteries, almost always awk^vard, often mythologi- 
cal, interspersed with somewhat commonplace sentences. " I 
have studied Horace," he says, " and hope the style of his Epis- 
tles is not ill imitated here." * But don't beHeve him, Horace's 
Epistles, though in verse, are genuine letters, brisk, unequal in 
movement, always unstudied, natural. Nothing is further from 
Dryden than this original and thorough man of the world, philo- 

j^phical and lewd,' this most refined and most nervous of epi- 
ireans, this kinsman (at eighteen centuries' distance) of Alfred 

"de Musset and Voltaire, Like Horace, an author must be a 
thinker and a man of the world to write agreeable morality, and 
Dryden was no more than his contemporaries either a man of 
the world or a thinker. 

But other characteristics, as eminently English, sustain him. 
Suddenly, in the midst of the yawns which these Epistles occa- 
sioned, our eyes are arrested. A true accent, new ideas, are 
brought out. Dryden, writing to his cousin, a country gentle- 
man, has lighted on an English original subject. He depicts 
the life of a rural squire, the referee of his neighbors, who shuns 
lawsuits and town doctors, who keeps himself in health by hunt- 
ing and exercise. Here is his portrait : 

"How b!ess'd is he, who leads a country life, 
Unvex'd with anxious cares, and void of strife ! . . , 
With crowds attended of your ancient race, 
You seek the champaign sports, or sylvan chase; 
With well-breathed beagles you surround the wood, 
Even ihen industrious of the common good ; 
And often have you brought the wily fox 
To suffer for the firstlings of the flocks; 
Chased even amid the folds, and made to bleed, 
Like felons, where they did the murderous deed. 



>" Though Hugueooti contnnii eur 

Drdioation. 
Succession, mînîsttd»! vocation,*' 

etc. 
{" Thé Hind and the PiDtfaer," Part ii. 



X. iSn. Sodi are tht hanh words we 
often find in his bo^ki. 

* Preface to ihe '* Reli^o Laici," x. 32. 

■ What Augustus says about Horace 
is cbarming, bus cannot bt quoted, even 
in Latin. 
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TIm fidT game your active youth matnUM'd ; 

Not ret fay TEin extinguish'd thoi^ resmùn'd : . . 

** A patriot both the king and country serves; 
PreroKative and privilege preserves: 
Of each our laws the certain limit tbawn; 
One must not d>b, nor t'other overflow; 
Betwixt the prince and parluroent we stand. 
The barriers of the state on either hand ; 
May neither overflow, for then they drow^i the land 
When both are ftill, they feed oar bless'd abode ; 
Like thofc that water*d onoe the paradise of God. 
Some overpoise of sway, by turns, they share ; 
In peace the people, and the prince in war : 
Consuls of moderate power in calms wen ma4e ; 
When the Ganis came, one sole dictator sway'd. 
Patriots, in peace, a.sseTt the people's right. 
With noble stubbornness resisting might; 
No lawless mandates from the court receive. 
Nor lend by force, but in a body give." * 

This serious converse shows a political mind, fed on the spectacle 
of affairs, having in the matter of public and practical debates 
the superiority which the French have in speculative discussions 
and social conversation. So, amidst the dryness of polemics 
break forth sudden splendors, a poetic fount, a prayer from the 
heart's depths; the English well of concentrated passion is on a 
sudden opened again with a flow and a spirit which Dryden does 
not elsewhere exhibit: 

" Dim as the borrow'd beams of moon and stars 
To lonely, weary, wand'ring travellers. 
Is reason to the soul ; and as on high 
Those rolling fires discover but the sky. 
Not light us here ; so Reason's glimm'ring ray 
Was lent, not to assure our doubtful way, 
But guide us upward to a better day. 
And as those nightly tapers disappear 
When day's bright lord ascends our hemisphere^ 
So pale grows Reason at Religion's sight. 
So dies, and so dissolves in supernatural light." * 

" But, gracious God I how well dost thou provide 
For erring judgments an unerring guide! 
Thy throne is darkness in th' abyss of light, 
A blaze of glory that forbids the sight. 



• EpUde ts, Jti. 7S, 



• BeKinnins of " Rdigio Liici," x. 37. 
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O teach mc to bdi«vc Thcc thus conccd'tl. 

And search no farther than Thyself reveal'd; 

But her alone for tny director take, 

Whotn Thou hast promised never to forsake ! 

My tliotighlless youth was wing'd with vain desires; 

My manhood, long misled by wandering fires, 

Follow'd false hghts; and when their glimpse was gone. 

My pride struck out new sparkles of her own. 

Such was I, such by nature still I am ; 

Be Thine the glory and be mine the shame I 

Good life be now my task ; my doubts are done." ' 

Such is the poetry of these serious minds. After having strayed 
in the debaucheries and pomps of the Restoration, Drydcn 
found his way to the grave emotions of the inner Hfe; though a 
Romanist, he felt like a Protestant the wretchedness of man and 
the presence of grace: he was capable of enthusiasm. Here 
and there a manly and soul-stirring verse discloses, in the midst 
of his reasonings, the power of conception and the inspiration of 
desire. When the tragic is met with, he takes to it as to his own 
domain; at need, he deals in the horrible. He has described 
the infernal chase, and the torture of the young girl worried by 
dogs, with the savage energy of Milton.' As a contrast, he 
loved nature: this taste ahvays endures in England; the sombre, 
reflective passions are unstrung in the grand peace and harmony 
of the fields. Landscapes are to be met with amidst theological 
disputation: 

" New blossoms flourish and new flowers arise, 
As God had been abroad, and walking there 
Had left liis footsteps and reformed the year. 
The !.unny hills from far were seen to glow 
With glittering beams, and in the meads betow 
The burnished brooks appeared with liquid gold to flow. 
As last they heard the foolish Cuckoo sing, 
Whose note proclaimed the holy day of spring." * 

Under his regular versification the artist's soul is brought to 
light;* though contracted by habits of classical argument. 



' " The Hind and the Panther," Part 

Unfa Û4.75. %. tji. 

' " Thcûdorc (lid Honoria," xi. 43!- 

• " The Hind and Ihe Panther.'^ Part 

t. lines SSJ-s6a, x. ai^. 

•"For her ihc weeping heavens t>ecnine 
ier«ne. 
For her the ground is dad in cheer- 
ful green. 



For her the nightingalea are taught 

to fling, 
And nature for her has delayed the 
spring." 
These charming verae» on the Duche»» 
<if_ York remino one of those of La Fon- 
taine in " Le Sonf«,'* addTeBsed to the 
Prineesi of Conti. 
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though stiffened by controversy and polemics, though unable to 
create souls or depict artless and delicate sentiments, he is a 
genuine poet; he is troubled, raised by beautiful sounds and 
forms; he writes boldly under the pressure of vehement ideas; 
he surrounds himself willingly with splendid images; he is 
moved by the buzzing of their swarms, the glitter of their splen- 
dors; he is, when he wishes it, a musician and a painter; be 
writes stirring airs, which shake all the senses, even it they do 
not sink deep into the heart. Such is his " Alexander's Feast," 
an ode in honor of St, Cecilia's day, an admirable trumpet-blast, 
in which metre and sound impress upon the nerves the emotions 
of the mind, a masterpiece of rapture and of art, which Victor 
Hugo alone has come up to." Alexander is on his throne in the 
palace of PersepoHs; the lovely Thais sat by his side; before 
him, in a vast hall, his glorious captains. And Timotheus sings: 

" The praise of Bacchus, then, the sweet musician sung ; 
Of Bacchus ever fair, and ever young. 
The jolly God in triumph comes; 
Sound the trumpets, beat the drums; 

Flush'd with a purple grace, 

He shews his honest face. 
Now, give the hautboys breath ; he comes, he comes, 
Bacchus ever fair and young. 
Drinking joys did first ordain ; 
Bacchus' blessings are a treasure, 
Drinking is the soldier's pleasure : 

Rich the treasure. 

Sweet the pleasure; 
Sweet b pleasure after pain." 

And at the stirring sounds the king is troubled ; his cheeks are 
glowing; his battles return to his memory; he defies heaven 
and earth. Then a sad song depresses him. Timotheus mourns 
the death of the betrayed Darius. Then a tender song softens 
him ; Timotheus lauds the dazzling beauty of Thais. Suddenly 
he strikes the lyre again: 



' A louder yet, and yet a louder strain. 
Break his bands of sleep asunder, 
And rouse him, like a rattling peal of thunder. 
Hark, hark ! the horrid sound 

"■ For instance, in the " Chant du Ciniue." 
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Has raised up his head ; 
As awaked from the dead, 
And amazed, he stares around. 
Revenge, revenge ! Timotheus cries. 
See the furies arise : 
See the snakes, that they rear, 
How they hiss in their hair I 
And the sparkles that flash from their eyesl 
Behold a ghastly band. 
Each 3 torch in his hand! 
Those are Grecian ghosts, that în battle were slain. 
And unburied remain 
Inglorious on the plain : 
Give the vengeance due 
To the valiant crew. 
Behold how they toss their torches on high, 
How they point to the Persian abodes. 
And glittering temples of (heir hostile gods. — 
The princes applaud, with a furious joy. 
And the king seized a flambeau with zeal to destroy; 
Thais led the way. 
To light h ira to his prey. 
And, like another Helen, fired another Troy." '' 

Thus formerly music softened, exalted, mastered men; Dry den's 
verses acquire again their power in describing it. 



Section X. — HisfortuneB of Dryden's Old Age 

This was one of his last works ; * brilliant and poetical, it was 

bom amidst the greatest sadness. The king for whom he had 
written was deposed and in exile; the religion which he had em- 
braced was despised and oppressed; a Roman Catholic and a 
royalist, he was bound to a conquered party, which the nation 
resentfully and distrustfully considered as the natural enemy of 
liberty and reason. He had lost the two places which were his 
support; he lived wretchedly, burdened with a family, obhged 
to support his sons abroad; treated as a hireling by a coarse 
publisher, forced to ask him for money to pay for a watch which 
he could not get on credit, beseeching Lord Bolingbroke to pro- 
tect him against Tonson's insults, rated by this shopkeeper when 



Alexander's Feast." iti- i8j-i88. _ 
AlexaBder's Feast " was written m 
'697. soon after the pubiiration ol the 
VergJ. In 16^ appeareJ Dryden » 



translated tales and oritrinat poerns, sen. 
tnVy known ai " The Fables," in which 
tbe partratt of the Envltnh countr/ 
gentleman ia to be faundT— Tm. 
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CHAPTER THIRD 



THE REVOLUTION 
Section I. — The Moral Revolution 

WITH the constitution of 1688 a new spirit appears in 
England. Slowly, gradually, the moral revolution 
accompanies the social; man changes with the state, 
in the same sense and for the same causes; character moulds 
itself to the situation; and little by little, in manners and in liter- 
ature, we see spring up a serious, reflective, moral spirit, capable 
of discipline and independence, which can alone maintain and 
give e£fect to a constitution. 



Sectioa II.— Brutality of the People — Private Moral». — 
Chesterfield and Gay 

This was not achieved without difficulty, and at first sight it 
seems as though England had gained nothing by this revolution 
of which she is so proud. The aspect of things under William, 
Anne, and the first two Georges, is repulsive. We are tempted 
to agree with Swift in his judgment, to say that if he has depicted 
a Yahoo, it is because he has seen him ; naked or drawn in his 
carriage, the Yahoo is not beautiful. We see but corruption in 
high places, brutality in low, a band of intriguers leading a mob 
of brutes. The human beast, inflamed by political passions, 
gives vent to cries and violence, burns Admiral Byng in effigy, 
demands his death, would destroy his house and park, sways in 
turns from party to party, seems with its blind force ready to an- 
nihilate civil society. When Dr. Sacheverell was tried, the 
butcher boys, crossing-sweepers, chimney-sweepers, costermon- 
gers, drabs, the entire scum, conceiving the Church to be in dan- 

I ger, follow him with yells of rage and enthusiasm, and in the 

I evening set to work to burn and pillage the dissenters' chapels. 

I When Lord Bute, in defiance of public opinion, was set up in 

^B Vol. II.— iS ill 
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Pitt's place, he was assailed with stones, and was obliged to sur- 
round his carriage with a strong guard. At every political crisis 
was heard a riotous growl, were seen disorder, blows, broken 
heads. It was worse when the people's own interests were at 
stake. Gin had been discovered in 1684, and about half a cen- 
tury later England consumed seven millions of gallons.* The 
tavernkeepers on their signboards invited people to come in and 
get drunk for a penny ; for twopence they might get dead drunk ; 
no charge for straw; the landlord dragged Uiose who suc- 
cumbed into a cellar, where they slept ofï their carouse. A man 
could not walk London streets without meeting wretches, in- 
capable of motion or thought, lying in the kennel, whom the care 
of the passers-by alone could prevent from being smothered in 
mud, or run over by carriage wheels. A tax was imposed to 
stop this madness: it was in vain; the judges dared not con- 
demn, the informers were assassinated. The House gave way, 
and Walpole, finding himself threatened with a riot, withdrew 
his law.* All these bewigged and ermined lawyers, these bishops 
in lace, these embroidered and gold-bedizened lords, this fine 
government so cleverly balanced, was carried on the back of a 
huge and formidable brute, which as a rule would tramp peace- 
fully though growl ingly on, but which on a sudden, for a mere 
whim, could shake and crush it. This was clearly seen in 1780, 
during the riots of Lord George Gordon, Without reason or 
guidance at the cry of No Popery the excited mob demolished 
the prisons, let loose the criminals, abused the Peers, and was 
for three days master of London, burning, pillaging, and glut- 
ting itself. Barrels of gin were staved in and made rivers in the 
streets. Children and women on their knees drank themselves 
to death. Some became mad, others fell down besotted, and 
the burning and falling houses killed them, and buried them 
under their ruins. Eleven years later, at Birmingham, the people 
sacked and gutted the houses of the Liberals and Dissenters, and 
were found next day in heaps, dead drunk, in the roads and 
ditches. When instinct rebels in this over-strong and well-fed 
race it becomes perilous. John Bull dashed headlong at the 
first red rag which he thought he saw. 

The higher ranks were even less estimable than the lower. 

^ 1742. Report of T>ord T.onsdaTc. Into execution without an armed force. 

* 111 the present inflamed temper of — "Speech of Sir Robert Walpqic/' 
the people, Ihe Act could but be carried 
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If there has been no more beneficial revolution than that of 
1688, there has been none that was launched or supported by 
dirtier means. Treachery was everywhere, not simple, but 
double and triple. Under William and Anne, admirals, minis- 
ters, members of the Privy Council, favorites of the antechamber, 
corresponded and conspired with the same Stuarts whom they 
had sold, only to sell them again, with a complication of bar- 
gains, each destroying the last, and a complication of perjuries, 
each surpassing the last, until in the end no one knew who had 
bought him, or to what party he belonged. The greatest gen- 
eral of the age, the Duke of Marlborough, is one of the basest 
rogues in history, supported by his mistresses, a niggard user of 
the pay which he received from them, systematically plundering 
his soldiers, trafficking on pohtical secrets, a traitor to James II, 
to William, to EngJand, betraying to James the intended plan 
of attacking Brest, and even, when old and infirm, walking from 
the public rooms in Bath to his lodgings, on a cold and dark 
night, to save sixpence in chair-hire. Next to him we may place 
Bolingbroke, a sceptic and cynic, minister in turn to Queen and 
Pretender, disloyal alike to both, a trafficker in consciences, 
marriages, and promises, who had squandered his talents in de- 
bauch and intrigue, to end in disgrace, impotence, and scorn." 
Walpole, who used to boast that " every man had his price," * 
was compelled to resign, after having been prime minister for 
twenty years, Montesquieu wrote in 1729:" "There are 
Scotch members who have only two hundred pounds for their 
vote, and sell it at this price. Englishmen are no longer worthy 
of their liberty. They sell it to the king; and if the king should 
sell it back to them, they would sell it him again." We read in 
Bubb Doddington's Diary the candid fashion and pretty con- 
trivances of this great traffic. So Dr. King states: " He (Wal- 
pole) wanted to carry a question in the House of Commons, to 
which he knew there would be great opposition. ... As 
he was passing through the Court of Requests, he met a member 
of the contrary party, whose avarice, he imagined, would not 
reject a large bribe. He took him aside and said, ' Such a ques- 
tion comes on this day; give me your vote, and here is a bank- 



* S«e Wàlpok'a terrtble «prcch agiiott 
him, I? J*. 

* Sep. fat the truth of thia statement, 
** Memoir! of Horace WaLpolc,** 3 Tolt. 



ed. E. WarburtQD, i8si, L 381, note.— 
its. 

• Notts during a journe)' in Ensland 
nude in 1799 with Lord Cheiterfield, 
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bill of two tiiouund poonds/ wbicb he pet into hi& hands. The 
tnrrtAtrr made turn this answer: * Sir Robert, jpoo faave latdy 
served ioine ol my paitkular fneod»; and wboi my wife was 
la^t at court, tltc King was Tcry gracioiu to ber, which most 
have happened at your instance. I should therefore think my- 
«df very ungratefu] (putting the bank-bill into his pocket) if I 
were to refuse the îavor you are now pleased to ask tne.' " ' 
This is how a man of the world did business. Comiptioii was 
so firmly established in public manners and in politics, that after 
the fall of Walpole, Lord Bute, who had denounced hira, was 
obliged to practise and increase it. His colleague Henry Fox, 
the first Lxird Holland, changed the pay-office into a market, 
haggled about their price with hundreds of members, distributed 
in one morning twenty-five thousand pounds. Votes were only 
to be had for cash down, and yet at an important crisis these 
mercenaries threatened to go over to the enemy, struck for 
wages, and demanded more. Nor did the leaders miss their 
own share. They sold themselves for, or paid themselves with, 
title», dignities, sinecures. In order to get a place vacant, they 
gave the holder a pension of two, three, five, and even seven 
thousand a year. Pitt, the most upright of politicians, the 
leader of those who were called patriots, gave and broke his 
word, attacked or defended Walpole, proposed war or peace, all 
to become or to continue a minister. Fox, his rival, was a sort 
of shameless sink. Tlie Duke of Newcastle, " whose name was 
perfidy," " a living, moving, talking caricature," the most 
clumsy, ignorant, ridiculed and despised of the aristocracy, was 
in the Cabinet for thirty years and premier for ten years, by 
virtue of his connections, his wealth, of the elections which he 
managed, and the places in his gift. The fall of the Stuarts put 
the government into the hands of a few great families which, by 
means of rotten boroughs, bought members and high-sounding 
speeches, oppressed the king, moulded the passions of the mob, 
intrigued, lied, wrangled, and tried to swindle each otlier out of 
power. 

Private manners were as lovely as public. As a rule, the 
reigning king detested his son; this son got into debt, asked 
Parliament for an increased allowance, allied himself with his 
father's enemies, George Î kept his wife in prison thirty-two 

• Dt, W. Kint. " I'aUtic*! «nd Litcnrr Anccdutca of bii own Times," iSiS, 17. 
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years, and got drunk every night with his two ugly mistresses. 
George II, who loved his wife, took mistresses to keep up 
appearances, rejoiced at his son's deatli, upset liis father's will. 
His eldest son cheated at cards,'' and one day at Kensington, 
having borrowed five thousand pounds from lîubb Doddtiigton, 
said, when he saw him from the window: " That man is reck- 
oned one of the most sensible men in England, yet with alt his 
parts I have just nicked him out of five thousand pounds." • 
George IV was a sort of coachman, gamester, scandalous 
roisterer, unprincipled betting-man, whose proceedings all hut 
got hira excluded from the Jockey Club. The only uprigin man 
was George III, a poor half-witted dullard, who went mad, and 
whom his mother had kept locked up in his youth as though in 
a cloister. She gave as her reason the universal corruption of 
men of quality. " The young men," she said, " were all raket; 
the young women made love, instead of waiting till it was made 
to them." In fact, vice was in fashion, not delicate vice as in 
France. " Money,'' wrote Montesquieu, " is here esteemed 
above everything, honor and virtue not much. An Englishman 
must have a good dinner, a woman, and money. As he doe» 
not go much into society, and limits himself to this, so, as soon 
as his fortune is gone, and he can no longer have these things, 
be commits suicide or turns robber." The young men had a 
superabundance of coarse energy, which made them mistake 
brutality for pleasure. The most celebrated called tltemsdves 
Mohocks, and tjTannized over London by night. They stopped 
people, and made them dance by pricking their legï with their 
swords; sometimes they would put a woman in a tub, and bet 
her rolling down a hill: others would place her on her head, 
with her feet in the air; some would flatten the nose of the 
wretdi whom they had caught, and press his eyes out of their 
sockets. Swift, the comic writers, the novelists, have painted 
the baseness of this erose debauchery, cravtap for riot, living 'm 
dnmkomess, revelling in obscenity, ismtsf; in cnidty, esdis^ 
bf nreligiOD and atheism.* This violent anad excesctve mood re- 
quires to occupy itself proudly and dningfy ia tfie deetmctiaa of 
«Int meo rcepect, and what hulkwliuifc pratocL TfacK owa at- 

•n««(>Mr «M I7SI. -HcDMin <rf ad. hatt BcAmC s «Bli. a< el dtf. 
Boner W«^dlc." L «fa L w. 

• Wa]|Kric'« - Men»» <t Gtatmt TL' * Ser «» ctamcMr at Sfatiw ia Vet- 
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and finely a Secretary of State, an authc 



plenipotent 

matters of education and taste.'* He wishes to polish his son, 
to give to him a French air, to add to solid diplomatic knowledge 
and large views of ambition an engaging, lively, and frivolous 
manner. This outward polish, which at Paris is of the true 
color, is here but a shocking veneer. This transplanted polite- 
ness is a lie, this vivacity is want of sense, this worldly education 
seems fitted only to make actors and rogues. 

So thought Gay in his " Beggars' Opera," and the polished so- 
ciety applauded with furore the portrait which he drew of it. 
Sixty-three consecutive nights the piece ran amidst a tempest of 
laughter ; the ladies had the songs written on their fans, and the 
principal actress married a duke. What a satire! Thieves in- 
fested London, so that in 1728 the queen herself was almost 
robbed; they formed bands, with officers, a treasury, a com- 
mander-in-chief, and multiplied, though every six weeks they 
were sent by the cartload to the gallows. Such was the society 
which Gay put on the stage. In his opinion, it was as good as 
the higher society; it was hard to discriminate between them; 
the manners, wit, conduct, morality in both were alike. 
" Through the whole piece you may observe such a similitude 
of manners in high and low lite, that it is difficult to determine 
whether (in the fashionable vices) the fine gentlemen imitate the 
gentlemen of the road, or the gentlemen of the road the fine 
gentlemen." " 

Wherein, for example, is Peachum different from a great min- 
ister? Like him, he is a leader of a gang of thieves; like him, 
he has a register for thefts; like him, he receives money with 
both hands; like him, he contrives to have his friends caught 
and hanged when they trouble him ; he uses, like him, parlia- 
mentary language and classical comparisons ; he has, like him, 
gravity, steadiness, and is eloquently indignant when his honor 
is suspected. It is true that Peachum quarrels with a comrade 



»■ " Ther (the English) are commonly 
twenty years old belore they have 
spoken to anybody above their school- 
master and the fellows of their college. 
If the^ happen to have learning, it is 
only Greek and Latin, but not one word 



of modern tii^story or modem languagcf, 

" cy go abroad, as the 
call it; but, in truth, they stay at home 



all that while: for, being very awkward, 
confoundedly a shimmed, and not speak- 
ing the Unguages, they go into no 



foreign eompany, at least none good; 
but dine and sup with one another only 
at the tavern."—" Chesterfield's Letter» 
to his Son. ' i. May ro (O, S.) 1748, p. 
136. "I could wish you would ask him 
(Mr. Burrish) for some letter» 10 young 
fellows of pleasure or fashionable 
coquettes, that you may be dans I'hon- 
nete débauche de Munich.*'— Ibid. ii. 
October J, 1753, p. Til. 

"Speech ol the BcRgsr in the Epi- 
logue □ ( the " Beggar»' Opera." 
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aimitt the phsnder, and takes hini by the throat. Bnt laleiy. Sir 
Robot Walpoic and Lord T owns oi d had fottg^ wttk each 
Qtber on a similar question. Listen to what Mrs. Feachnm says 
a{ ber daughter: " Lotc him! (Machcatb). worse aad worse! I 
thought the girl had been better bred." '* The daughter ob- 
serves; " A woman knows how to be otexrecary though she has 
never been in a court or at an asaembiy." " And the father re- 
marks: " My daughter to me abonld be, like a court lady to a 
minister oi state, a key to the whole gang," " As to Macheath, 
he is a fit son-in-law for such a poHtician. If less bnliiant tn 
council than in action, that only suits his age Point out a 
young and noble ofnccr who has a better address, or performs 
finer actions. He is a highwayman, that is his bravery: he 
shares his booty with bis friends, that is bis gcnero^ty: " You 
see, gentlemeo, I am not a m ere court-iiiend, who protestes 
everything and will do Dothing; . . Bnt we, gentlemen, 
bave still honour enough to break through the corruptions oi the 
world. ' '" For the rest he is gallant; he has fiaif a dozen wives, 
a docen children ; he frequents stews, he is amiable towanls the 
Iwiiilii whom he meets, he is easy in manners, he makes elegant 
bowato everyone, he pays compliments to all: " Mistress Siem- 
mckint as careless and genteel as ever! all \*on fine ladies, who 
know your own beauty a£Fect undress. , , . If any of the 
ladies chase gin, I hope they will be so free as to call for it, la- 
deed, sir, I never drink strong i^'aters, but when I have the colic.:: 
— Just the excuse of the fine ladies! why, a lady of quality is 
ttever without the colic." " Is this not the genuine tone of good 
society? .'^d does anyone doubt that Macheath is a man of 
quality when we learn that he has deser\'ed to be banged, and is 
not? Everything >-ields to such a proof. If, however, wc wish 
for another, he would add that. " As to conscience and mosty 
morals, I have as few drawbacks upon my pleasures as any man 
of quality in England: in those I am not at least %'uigar."*' 
After such a speech a man must give in. Do not bring up the 
foulness of these manners; we see that there is nothing repulsive 
in them,>because fashionable society likes them. These interiors 
of prisons and stews, these garabling-houses, this whiff of gin. 
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this pander-traffic, and these pickpockets' calculations, by no 
means disgust the ladies, who applaud from the boxes. They 
sing the songs of Polly; their ner^'cs shrink from no details; 
they have already inhaled the filthy odors from the highly pol- 
ished pastorals of the amiable poet.'* They laugh to see Lucy 
show her pregnancy to Macheath, and give Polly " rat- bane." 
They are familiar with all the refinements of the gallows, and all 
the niceties of medicine. Mistress Trapes expounds her trade 
before them, and complains of having " eleven fine customers 
now down under the surgeon's hands." Mr. Filch, a prison- 
prop, uses words which cannot even be quoted. A cruel keen- 
ness, sharpened by a stinging irony, flows through the work, like 
one of those London streams whose corrosive smells Swift and 
Gay have described; more than a hundred years later it still pro- 
claims the dishonour of the society which is bespattered and be- 
fouled with its mire. 



Section III Principles of Civilization ia France and England 

These were but the externals; and close observers, like Vol- 
taire, did not misinterpret them. Betwixt the slime at the bot- 
tom and the scum on the surface rolled the great national river, 
which, purified by its own motion, already at intervals gave signs 
of its true color, soon to display the powerful regularity of its 
course and the wholesome limpidity of its waters. It advanced 
in its native bed; every nation has one of its own, which Rows 
down its proper slope. It is this slope which gives to each civ- 
ilization its degree and form, and it is this which we must en- 
deavor to describe and measure. 

To this end we have only to follow the travellers from the two 
countries who at this time crossed the channel. Never did Eng- 
land regard and imitate France more, nor France England. 
To see the distinct current in which each nation fîowed, we have 
but to open our eyes. Lord Chesterfield writes to his son : 

" It must be owned, that the polite conversation of the men and 
women at Paris, though not always very deep, is much less futile and 

•■ In these EcIobdm the Miej explain 
m good style that their friends nave 
their iaclceys for loïcrs; " Her faTours 
SyWia share* amongst tnanlcind; apch 
^cn'ri>u$ LoYC could nc^-er be confin'd." 



Elsewhere the servant girl says to her 
miatresï: " Have you not fancj-'d. in hia 
freouent kiss, th' ungrateiul leaving» o( 
■ filtliy iniit? " 
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frivolons than ours here. It turns at least upon some subject, some- 
thing of taste, some point of history, criticism, and even philosophy, 
which, though probably not quite so solid as Mr. Locke's, is however 
better, and more becoming rational beings, than our frivolous (lisserta' 
lions upon the weather or upon whist" '■ 

In tact, the French became civilized by conversation; not so 
the English. As soon as the Frenchman quits mechanical labor 
and coarse material life, even before he quits it, he converses: 
this is his goal and his pleasure.* Barely has he escaped from 
religious wars and feudal isolation, when he makes his bow and 
has his way. With the Hôtel de Rambouillet we get the fine 
drawing-room talk, which is to last two centtiries: Germans, 
English, all Europe, either novices or dullards, listen to France 
open-mouthed, and from time to time clumsily attempt an imita- 
tion. How amiable are French talkers! What discrimination! 
What innate tact! With what grace and dexterity they can per- 
suade, interest, amuse, stroke down sickly vanity, rivet the 
diverted attention, insinuate dangerous truth, ever soaring a 
hundred feet above the tedium-point where their rivals are floun- 
dering with all their native heaviness. But, above all, how sharp 
they soon have become! Instinctively and without eflTort they 
light upon easy gesture, fluent speech, sustained elegance, a 
characteristic piquancy, a perfect clearness. Their phrases, still 
formal under Gue^ de Balzac, are looser, lighter, launch out, 
move speedily, and under Voltaire find their wings. Did any 
man ever see such a desire, such an art of pleasing? Pedantic 
sciences, political economy, theology, the sullen denizens of the 
Academy and the Sorbonne, speak but in epigrams. Montes- 
quieu's " Esprit des Lois " is also " Esprit sur les lois." Rous- 
seau's periods, which begat a revolution, were balanced, turned, 
polished for eighteen hours in his head. Voltaire's philosophy 
breaks out into a million sparks. Every idea must blossom into 
a witticism; people only have flashes of thought; all truth, the 
most intricate and the most sacred, becomes a pleasant drawing- 
room conceit, thrown backward and forward, like a gilded shut- 



' Chejterfitld'a Letters, ii. April ii 
fO. S.) 1751. p- 13'- See. (or a tonmist. 
Switl'i " Eisajr an Polite Convers»- 
tion." 

• Even in tgj&, Sydney Smith, «iriv- 
ins It Calais, writes ( Life and Let- 
ters," it. ÎSJ. ÏS4) : " What pleases me 
IB the tatie ana injjenuity displayed in 



tht ehppa, «nd the ^ood manner» and 
politeness of the people. Such is the 
state of manners, that you npptAr al- 
most to have quitted a lan^ of bar- 
barians, I have not «een a cobbtcr who 
is not better bred than an English 
gentleman." 
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tlecock, by delicate women's hands, without sullying the lace 
sleeves from which their slim arms emerge, or the garlands 
which the rosy Cupids unfold on the wainscoting, Everything 
must glitter, sparkle, or smile. The passions are deadened, love 
is rendered insipid, the proprieties are multiplied, good manners 
are exaggerated. The fine man becomes " sensitive," From his 
wadded taffeta dressing-gown he keeps plucking his worked 
handkerchief to whisk away the moist omen of a tear; he lays 
his hand on his heart, he grows tender; he has become so deli- 
cate and correct, that an Englishman knows not whether to take 
him for a hysterical young woman or a dancing-master.^ Take 
a near view of this beribboned puppy, in his light-green dress, 
hsping out the songs of Florian. The genius of society which 
has led him to these fooleries has also led him elsewhere; for 
conversation, in France at least, is a chase after ideas. To this 
day, in spite of modern distrust and sadness, it is at table, after 
dinner, over the coflfee especially, that deep politics and the 
loftiest philosophy crop up. To think, above alt to think rapidly, 
is a recreation. The mind finds in it a sort of ball ; think how 
eagerly it hastens thither. This is the source of all French cult- 
ure. At the dawn of the century, the ladies, between a couple of 
bows, produced studied portraits and subtle dissertations; they 
understand Descartes, appreciate Nicole, approve Bossuet. 
Presently little suppers are introduced, and during the dessert 
they discuss the existence of God. Are not theology, morality, 
set forth in a noble or piquant style, pleasures for the drawing- 
room and adornments of luxury? Fancy finds place amongst 
them, floats about and sparkles like a light flame over all the 
subjects on which it feeds. How lofty a flight did intelligence 
take during this eighteenth century! Was society ever more 
anxious for sublime truths, more bold in their search, more quick 
to discover, more ardent in embracing them? These perfumed 
marquises, these laced coxcombs, all these pretty, well-dressed, 
gallant, frivolous people, crowd to hear philosophy discussed, as 
they go to hear an opera. The origin of animated beings, the 



* See îïl ■* Evelina," hy Miss Bumej, 
3 vols. I/S4. Ihr cliarÈctïf ot th« poor, 
geiiteet Ffeachman, M. DuboîB, who U 
made to tremble even whilst lyinff in 
the gutter. Theie very toftect jroung 
l»die> go to see Congreve'j " Love for 
Love"; their pnreats are not afraid of 
shewing them Miss Prue, See also, in 
" Evelina," by w&y of contrait, the boor- 




ish character of the English captain ; he 
throws Mrs, Duval twice in the mudj 
he s^ys to his daughter Molly: " I 
charge you, as you value my favour, 
that ynuMl never again he so imperii' 
nent as to have a taste of your own 
before my face " (i. 190). The change. 
even from sixty yewi ago. ti surpna- 
ing. 
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eels of Needhatn,* the adventures of Jacques the Fatalist," and 
the question of free-will, the principles of political economy, and 
the calculations of the " Man with Forty Crowns " * — all is to 
them a matter for paradoxes and discoveries. All the heavy 
rocks, which the men who have made it their business, were hew- 
ing and undermining laboriously in solitude, being carried along 
and polished in the public torrent, roll in myriads, mingled to- 
gether with a joyous clatter, hurried onwards with an ever- 
increasing rapidity. There was no bar, no collision; they were 
not checked by the practicability of their plans: they thought 
for thinking's sake; theories could be expanded at ease. In fact, 
this is how in France men have always conversed. They play 
with general truths; they glean one nimbly from the heap of 
facts in which it lay concealed, and develop it, they hover above 
observation in reason and rhetoric; they find themselves uncom- 
fortable and commonplace when they arc not in the region of 
pure ideas. And in this respect the eighteenth century continues 
the seventeenth. The philosophers had described good breed- 
ing, flattery, misanthropy, avarice; they now instituted inquiries 
into liberty, tyranny, religion; they had studied man in himself; 
they now study him in the abstract. Religious and monarchical 
writers are of the same school as impious and revolutionary 
writers; Boileau leads up to Rousseau, Racine to Robespierre, 
Oratorical reasoning formed the regular theatre and classical 
preaching; it also produced the Declaration of Rights and the 
" Contrat Serial." They form for themselves a certain idea of 
man, of his inclinations, faculties, duties; a mutilated idea, but 
the more clear as it was the more reduced. From being aristo- 
cratic it becomes popular; instead of being an amusement, it is a 
faith; from delicate and sceptical hands it passes to coarse and 
enthusiastic hands. From the lustre of the drawing-room they 
make a brand and a torch. Such is the current on which the 
French mind floated for two centuries, caressed by the refine- 
ments of an exquisite politeness, amused by a swarm of brilliant 
ideas, charmed by the promises of golden theories, until, think- 
ing that it touched the cloud-palace, made bright by the future, 
it suddenly lost its footing and fell in the storm of the Revolu- 
tion. 



* Neidham (1715-1781), a tarncd Eng- 
lïsH naturalist, inadf and puhij»hcd mi- 
croKopical discovtricfl and remarks on 
Ihe generation ol orgioic bodiej.— Tr. 
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Altogether different is the path which English civilization has 
taken. It is not the spirit of society which has made it, but moral 
sense; and the reason is that in England man is not as he is in 
France. The Frenchmen who became acquainted with England 
at this period were struck by it. " In France," says Mon- 
tesquieu, " I become friendly with everybody; in England with 
nobody. You must do here as the English do, live for yourself, 
care for no one, love no one, rely on no one." Englishmen were 
of a singular genius, yet " solitary and sad. They are reserved, 
live much in themselves, and think atone. Most of them having 
wit, are tormented by their very wit. Scorning or disgusted 
with all things, they are unhappy amid so many reasons why 
they should not be so." And Voltaire, like Montesquieu, con- 
tinually alludes to the sombre energy of the English character. 
He says that in London there are days when the wind is in the 
east, when it is customary for people to hang themselves; he 
relates shudderingly how a young girl cut her throat, and how 
her lover without a word redeemed the knife. He is surprised 
to see " so many Timons, so many splenetic misanthropes." 
Whither will they go? There was one path which grew daily 
wider. The Englishman, naturally serious, meditative, and sad, 
did not regard life as a game or a pleasure; his eyes were habitu- 
ally turned, not outward to smiling nature, but inward to the life 
of the soul; he examines himself, ever descends within himself, 
confines himself to the moral world, and at last sees no other 
beauty but that which shines there ; he enthrones justice as the 
sole and absolute queen of humanity, and conceives the plan of 
disposing all his actions according to a rigid code. He has no 
lack of force in this ; for his pride comes to assist his conscience. 
Having chosen himself and by himself the route, he would blush 
to quit it; he rejects temptations as his enemies; he feels that he 
is fighting and conquering,^ that he is doing a difficult thing, that 
he is worthy of admiration, that he is a man. Moreover, he res- 
cues himself from his capital foe, tedium, and satisfies his craving 
for action; understanding his duties, he employs his faculties 
and he has a purpose in life, and this gives rise to associations, 
endowments, preachings; and finding more steadfast souls, and 
nerves more tightly strung, it sends them forth, without causing 
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SectitB IV.— RelifiM 

This bcoItjT gives first a baiu and a npport to PiotcilJrti 
and it is frora tlits ftmcture of nuod that the Engiishmati is ràig- 
totu. Let n* fiod our way tkrangfa tbe knot^ atid i miitvitin g 
tàfk. Voiuire laegjM at it, and jests abottt the lantios oi tfac 
preacbef s ao4 the anateritjr of the faithfaL " There is oo opera, 
ao otimedy, no concert on a Suoda j in Loodoo ; cards even are 
expff srf y forbidden, so that only persons oî quality, and tibose 
who are called respectable people, play oo that day." He 
aflEMMCS himseli at the expense of the Anglicans, " so scrupulous 
in eollecttng their tithes "; the Presbytemns, " who look as if 
they were angry, and preach with a strong nasal accent " ; the 
Quakers, " who go to church and wait for inspiration with their 
hats on their heads." But is there nothing to be obserred but 
these externals? And do we suppose that we are acqoatnted 
with a religion because we know the details of fonnukry ami 
vestment? There is a common faith beneath aU these sectarian 
differences: whatever be the form of Protestantism, its object 
and result arc the culture of the moral sense; that is why it is 
popular in England : principles and dogmas all make it suitable 
to the instincts of the nation. The sentiment which in the Prot- 
estant i» the source of everything, is qualms of conscience: he 
pictures perfect justice, and feels that his uprightness, however 
great, cannot stand before that. He thinks of the Day of Judg- 
ment, and tells himself that he will be damned. He is troubled, 
and {irostrates himself; he prays God to pardon his sins and 
renew his heart. He sees that neither by his desires, nor his 
deeds, nor by any ceremony or institution, nor by himself, nor 
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by any creature, can he deserve the one or obtain the other. He 
betakes himself to Christ, the one Mediator; he prays to him, he 
feels his presence, he finds himself justified by his grace, elect, 
healed, transformed, predestinated. Thus understood, religion 
is a moral revolution ; thus simplified, religion is only a moral 
revolution. Before this deep emotion, metaphysics and theol- 
ogy, ceremonies and discipline, all is blotted out or subordinate, 
and Christianity is simply the purification of the heart. Look 
now at these men, dressed in sombre colors, speaking through 
the nose on Sundays, in a box of dark wood, whilst a man in 
bands, " with the air of a Calo," reads a psalm. Is there nothing 
in their heart but theological "trash" or mechanical phrases? 
There is a deep sentiment — veneration. This bare Dissenters' 
meeting-house, this simple service and church of the Anglicans, 
leave them open to the impression of what they read and hear. 
For they do hear, and they do read ; prayer in the vulgar tongue, 
psalms translated into the vulgar tongue, can penetrate through 
their senses to their souls. They do penetrate; and this is why 
they have such a collected mien. For the race is by its very 
nature capable of deep emotions, disposed by the vehemence of 
its imagination to comprehend the grand and tragic; and the 
Bible, which is to them the very word of eternal God, provides 
it, I know that to Voltaire it is only emphatic, unconnected, 
ridiculous; the sentiments with which it is filled are out of har- 
mony with French sentiments. In England the hearers are on 
the level of its energy and harshness. The cries of anguish or 
admiration of the solitary Hebrew, the transports, the sudden 
outbursts of sublime passion, the desire for justice, the growling 
of the thunder and the judgments of God, shake, across thirty 
centuries, these Biblical souls. Their other books assist it. The 
Prayer Book, which is handed down as an heirloom with the old 
family Bible, speaks to all, to the dullest peasant, or the miner, 
the solemn accent of true prayer. The new-bom poetry, the re- 
viving religion of the sixteenth century, have impressed their 
magnificent gravity upon it; and we feel in it, as in Milton him- 
self, the pulse of the twofold inspiration which then lifted a man 
out of himself and raised him to heaven. Their knees bend when 
they listen to it. That Confession of Faith, these collects for the 
sick, for the dying, in case of public misfortune or private grief, 
these lofty sentences of impassioned and sustained eloquence, 
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transport a man to some unknown and august world. Let the 
fine gentlemen yawn, mock, and succeed in not understanding : 
I am sure that, of the others, many are moved. The idea of dark 
death and of the hntitless ocean, to which the poor weak soul 
must descend, the thought of this invisible justice, everywhere 
present, ever foreseeing, on which the changing show of visible 
things depends, enhghten them with unexpected fiashes. The 
physical world and its laws seem to them but a phantom and a 
figure; they see nothing more real than justice; it is tlie sum of 
humanity, as of nature. This is the deep sentiment which on 
Sunday closes the theatre, discourages pleasures, fills the 
churches ; this it is which pierces the breastplate of the positive 
spirit and of corporeal dulness. This shopkeeper, who all the 
week has been counting his bales or drawing up columns of 
figures; this catde-breeding squire, who can only bawl, drink, 
jump a fence; these yeomen, these cottagers, who in order to 
amuse themselves draw blood whilst boxing, or vie with each 
other in grinning through a horse-collar — all these uncultivated 
souls, immersed in material life, receive thus from their rehgion 
a moral life. They love it; we hear it in the yells of a mob, ris- 
ing like a thunderstorm, when a rash hand touches or seems to 
touch the Church. We see it in the sale of Protestant devotional 
books; the " Pilgrim's Progress" and "The Whole Duty of 
Man " are alone able to force their way to the window-ledge of 
the yeoman and squire, where four volumes, their whole library, 
rest amid the fishing-tackle. We can only move the men of this 
race by moral reflections and religious emotions. The cooled 
Puritan spirit still broods underground, and is drawn in the only 
direction where fuel, air, fire, and action are to be found. 

We obtain a glimpse of it when we look at the sects. In 
France, Jansenists and Jesuits seem to be puppets of another 
century, fighting for the amusement of this age. Here Quakers, 
Independents, Baptists exist, serious, honored, recognized by the 
State, distinguished by their able writers, their deep scholars, 
their men of worth, their founders of nations.^ Their piety 
causes their disputes; it is because they will believe that they 
difïer in belief: the only men without religion are those who do 
not care for religion. A motionless faith is soon a dead faith; 
and when a man becomes a sectarian, it is because he is fervent. 

'Wmiam Peon. 
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This Christianity Hves because it is developed ; we see the sap, 
always Sowing from the Protestant inquiry and faith, re-enter 
the old dogmas, dried up for fifteen hundred years, Voltaire, 
when he came to England, was surprised to find Arians, and 
amongst tliem the first thinkers in England — Clarke, Newton 
himself. Not only dogma, but feeling, is renewed; beyond the 
speculative Arians were the practical Methodists; behind New- 
ton and Clarke came Whitefield and Wesley. 

No history more deeply illustrates the English character than 
that of these two men. In spite of Hume and Voltaire, they 
founded a monastical and convulsionary sect, and triumph 
through austerity, and exaggeration, which would have ruined \ 
thetn in France, Wesley was a scholar, an Oxford student, and 
he believed in the devil; he attributes to him sickness, night- 
mare, storms, earthquakes. His family heard supernattiral 
noises; his father had been thrice pushed by a ghost; he himself 
saw the hand of God in the commonest events of life. One 
day at Birmingham, overtaken by a hailstorm, he felt that he 
received this warning, because at table he had not sufficiently 
exhorted the people who dined with him; when he had to de- 
termine on anything, he opened the Bible at random for a text, 
in order to decide. At Oxford he fasted and wearied himself 
vintil he spat blood and almost died ; at sea, when he departed 
for America, he only ate bread, and slept on deck; he lived the 
life of an apostle, giving away all that he earned, travelling and 
preaching all the year, and every year, till the age of eighty- 
eight; " it has been reckoned that he gave away thirty thousand 
pounds, travelled about a hundred thousand miles, and preached 
forty thousand sermons. What could such a man have done in 
France in the eighteenth century? Here he was listened to and 
followed, at his death he had eighty thousand disciples: now he 
has a million. The qualms of conscience, which forced him in 
this direction, compelled others to follow in his footsteps. Noth- 
ing is more striking than the confessions of his preachers, mostly 
low-born and laymen. George Story had the spleen, dreamed 
and mused gloomily; took to slandering himself and the occu- 
pations of men. Mark Bond thought himself damned, because 



■ On one tour he slept three weeks on 
the bare boards. One doy, at three in 
the morning, he said to Nelson, his 
companion : Brother Kelson, Let us be 

Vol. II.— 19 



of good cheer. I have one whole aide 
yet; (or the «km is olf but on oue side." 
— Soulhejr's " Life of Wesley," 1 vol», 
t&io, ii. eh. XV, 5^. 
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when a boy he had once uttered a blasphemy; he read and 
prayed unceasingly and in vain, and at last in despair he en- 
listed, with tlie hope of being killed. John Haime had visions, 
howled, and thought he saw the devil. Another, a baker, had 
scruples because his master continued to bake on Sunday, 
wasted away with anxiety, and soon was nothing but a skeleton. 
Such are the timorous and impassioned souls which become re- 
ligious and enthusiastic. They are numerous in this land, and 
on them doctrine took hold. Wesley declares that " A string of 
opinions is no more Christian faith than a string of beads is 
Christian holiness. It is not an assent to any opinion, or any 
y/ ^ numher of opinions." " This justifying faith implies not only 
tlie personal revelation, the inward evidence of Christianity, but 
likewise a sure and firm confidence in the individual believer 
that Christ died for his sin, loved hint, and gave his life for hint." ' 
" By a Christian, I mean one who so believes in Christ, as that 
sin hath no more dominion over him." * 

The faithful feels in himself the touch of a superior hand, and 
the birth of an unknown being. The old man has disappeared, 
the new man has taken his place, pardoned, purified, transfig- 
ured, steeped in joy and confidence, inclined to good as strongly 
as he was once drawn to evil. A miracle has been wrought, and 
it can be wrought at any moment, suddenly, under any circum- 
stances, without warning. Some sinner, the oldest and most 
hardened, without wishing it, without having dreamed of it, falls 
down weeping, his heart melted by grace. The hidden thoughts, 
which fermented long in these gloomy imaginations, break out 
suddenly into storms, and the dull brutal mood is shaken by 
nervous fits which it had not known before. Wesley, White- 
field, and their preachers went all over England preaching to the 
poor, the peasants, the workmen in the open air, sometimes to a 
congregation oE twenty thousand people. " The fire is kindled 
in the country." There was sobbing and crying. At Kings- 
wood, Whitefield, having collected the miners, a savage race, 
" saw the white gutters made by the tears which plentifully fell 
down from their black cheeks, black as they came out from their 
coal-pits." * Some trembled and fell; others had transports of 
Joy, ecstasies. Southey writes thus of Thomas Olivers: " His 
heart was broken, nor could he express the strong desires which 

' Soutliey'j " Lite o( Wc»]*y," iL 17e. * Ibid i. aji. ' Ibid. i. ch. vi. jj6. 
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he felt for rierhteousness. 



He describes his feelings 



during a Tc Dcum at the cathedral, as if he had done with earth, 
and was praising God before His throne." ' The god and the 
brulc, which each man carries in himself, were let loose; the 
physical machine was upset; emotion was turned into madness, 
and the madness became contagious. An eye-witness says ; 

" At Everton some were shrieking, some roaring aloud. . . . The 
most general was a loud breathing, like that of people half strangled 
and gasping for life ; and, indeed, almost all the cries were like those 
of human creatures dying in bitter anguish. Great numbers wept with- 
out any noise ; others fell down as dead. ... I stood upon the pew- 
seat, as did a young man tn the opposite pew, an able-bodied, fresh, 
healthy countryman, tint in a moment, when he seemed to think of noth- 
ing else, down he dropt, with a violence inconceivable. ... I heard 
the stamping of his feet, ready to break the boards, as he lay in strong 
convulsions at the bottom of the pew. ... I saw a sturdy boy, 
about eight years old, who roared above his fellows ; . . , his face 
was red as scarlet ; and almost all on whom God laid his hand, turned 
either very red or altnost black." '' 

Elsewhere, a woman, disgusted with this madness, wished to 
leave, hut had only gone a few steps when she fell into as violent 
fits as others. Conversions followed these transports; the con- 
verted paid their debts, foreswore drunkenness, read the Bible, 
prayed, and went about exhorting others. Wesley collected 
them into societies, formed " classes " for mutual examination 
and edification, submitted spiritual life to a methodic discipline, 
built chapels, chose preachers, founded schools, organized en- 
thusiasm. To this day his disciples spend very large sums every 
year in missions to all parts of the world, and on the hanks of the 
Mississippi and the Ohio their shoutings repeat the violent en- 
thusiasm and the conversions of primitive inspiration. The 
same instinct is still revealed by the same signs; the doctrine of 
grace survives in uninterrupted energy, and the race, as in the 
sixteenth century, puts its poetry into the exaltation of the moral 
sense. 



• Soutbfy't " Life a( We»ley," ii. ch. ivii. 111. 
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Section V.— The Pulpit 

A tort of theological smoke covers and hides this glowing 
hrarth which burns in silence. A stranger who, at this time, had 
visited the country, would see in this religion only a choking 
vapor of arguments, controversies, and sermons. All those 
celebrated divines and preachers, Barrow. Tillotson, South, Stil- 
lingtleet, Sherlock, Burnet, Baxter, Barclay, preached, says Ad- 
dison, like automatons, monotonously, without moving their 
arms. For a Frenchman, for Voltaire, who did read them, as 
he read everything, what a strange reading! Here is Tillotson 
first, the most authoritative of all, a kind of father of the Church, 
so much admired that Dryden tells us that he learned from him 
the art of writing well, and that his sermons, the only property 
which he left his widow, were bought by a publisher for two 
thousand five hundred guineas. This work has, in fact, some 
weight; there are three folio volumes, each of seven hundred 
pages. To open them, a man must be a critic by profession, or 
be possessed by an absolute desire to be saved. And now let us 
open them. " The Wisdom of being Religious " — such is his 
first sermon, much celebrated in his time, and the foundation of 
his success: 

" These words consist of two propositions, which are not distinct in 
sense ; ... So that they differ only as cause and effect, which by 
a metonymy, used in alt sorts of authors, arc frequently put one (or 
another." * 



This opening makes us uneasy. 
of grammar? 



Is this great orator a teacher 



" Having thus explained the words, I come now to consider the propo- 
sition contained in them, which is this: 

" That religion is the best knowledge and wisdom. 

" This I shall endeavour to make good these three ways: — 

" 1st. By a direct proof of it ; 

"2d. By shewing on the contrary the folly and ignorance of irréligion 
and wickedness; 

" 3d. By vindicating religion from those common imputations which 
seem to charge it with ignorance or imprudence. I begin with the direct 
proof of this. . . ," ' 



' Titlottofl^« Serinons, 10 vola. iTtio^ i. 1, 



•Ibid, i, s. 
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I Thereupon he gives his divisions. What a heavy demonstratorl 

I We are tempted to turn over the leaves only, and not to read 

I them. Let us examine his forty-second sermon : " Against 

I Evil-speaking: " 

r CO 

I sp 



I shall consider the nature of this vice, and wherein it 



Firstly : 
consists. 

Secondly: 1 shall consider the due extent of this prohibition, To 
speak evil of no man. 

' Thirdly : I shall show the evil of this practice, both in the causes 
and effects of it. 

" Fourthly : I shall add some further considerations to dissuade men 
from it, 

" Fifthly: I shall give some rules and directions for the prevention 
and cure of it." ' 



What a style! and it is the same throughout. There is noth- 
ing lifelike; it is a skeleton, with at] its joints coarsely displayed. 
All the ideas are ticketed and numbered. The schoolmen were 
not worse. Neither rapture nor vehemence; no wit, no imagi- 
nation, no original and brilliant idea, no philosophy ; nothing but 
quotations of mere scholarship, and enumerations from a hand- 
book. The dull argumentative reason comes with its pigeon- 
holed classifications upon a great truth of the heart or an impas- 
sioned word from the Bible, examines it " positively and 
negatively," draws thence " a lesson and an encouragement," 
arranges each part imder its heading, patiently, indetatigably, so 
that sometimes three whole sermons are needed to complete the 
division and the proof, and each of them contains in its exordium 
the methodical abstract of all the points treated and the argu- 
ments supplied. Just so were the discussions of the Sorbonne 
carried on. At the court of Louis XIV Tillotson would have 
been taken for a man who had run away from a seminary. Vol- 
taire would have called him a village curé. He has all that is 
necessary to shock men of the world, nothing to attract them. 
For he does not address men of the world, but Christians; his 
hearers neither need nor desire to be goaded or amused ; they 
do not ask for analytical refinements, novelties in matter"of feel- 
ing. They come to have Scripture explained to them, and mor- 
ality demonstrated. The force of their zeal is only manifested by 
the gravity of their attention. Let others have a text as a mere 

■ TiUotioii't Scnnaiu, UL 2. 
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pretext; as for them, they cling to it: it is the very word of God, 
they cannot dwell on it too much. They must have the sense 
of every word hunted out, the passage interpreted phrase by 
phrase, in itself, by the context, by parallel passages, by the 
whole doctrine. They are willing to have the different readings, 
translations, interpretations expounded; they like to see the 
orator become a grammarian, a Hellenist, a scholiast. They are 
not repelled by all this dust of scholarship, which rises from the 
folios to settle upon their countenance. And the precept being 
laid down, they demand an enumeration of all the reasons which 
support it; they wish to be convinced, carry away in their heads 
a provision of good approved motives to last the week. They 
came there seriously, as to their counting-house or their field, 
not to amuse themselves, but to do some work, to toil and dig 
conscientiously in theology and logic, to amend and better them- 
selves. They would be angry at being dazzled. Their great 
sense, their ordinary common-sense, is much better pleased with 
cold discussions; they want inqtiiries and methodical reports of 
morality, as if it was a subject of export and import duties, and 
treat conscience as port wine or herrings. 

In this Tillotson is admirable. Doubtless he is pedantic, as 
Voltaire called him ; he has all " the bad manners learned at the 
university"; he has not been "polished by association with 
women " ; he is not like the French preachers, academicians, ele- 
gant discoursers, who by a courtly air, a well-delivered Advent 
sermon, the refinements of a purified style, earn the first vacant 
bishopric and the favor of good society. But he writes like a 
perfectly honest man; we can see that he is not aiming in any 
way at the glory of an orator; he wishes to persuade soundly, 
nothing more. We enjoy this clearness, this naturalness, this 
preciseness, this entire loyalty. In one of his sermons he says: 

" Truth and reality have all the advantages of appearance and many 
more. If the show of anything be good for anything, 1 am sure sin- 
cerity is better; for why does any mnn dissemble, or seem to be that 
which he is not, but because he thinks it good to have such a quality as 
he pretends to? For to counterfeit and dissemble, h to put on the ap- 
pearance of some real excellency. Now, the best way in the world for 
a man to seem to be anything, is really to be what he would seem to 
be. Besides, that it is many times as troublesome to make good the 
pretence of a good quality, as to have it ; and if a man have it not, it is 
ten to one but he is discovered to want it, and then all his pains and 
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labour to seem to have it are lost. There is something unnatural in 
painting, which a skilful eye will easily discern from native beauty and 
complexion. 

" It is hard to personate and act a part long ; for where truth is not 
at the bottom, nature will always be endeavouring to return, and will 
peep out and betray herself one time or other. Therefore, it a man 
think it convenient to seem good, let him be so indeed, and then his 
goodness will appear to everybody's ïatiifactioD; . . . so that, upon 
all accounts, sincerity is true Vfisdom." • 

We are led to believe a ttian who speaks thus; we say to our- 
selves, " This is true, he is right, we must do as he says." The 
impression received is moral, not literary; the sermon i.s effica- 
cious, not rhetorical ; it does not please, it leads to action. 

In this great manufactory of morality, where every loom goes 
on as regularly as its neighbor, with a monotonous noise, we dis- 
tinguish two which sound louder and better than the rest — Bar- 
row and South. Not that they were free from dulness, Bar- 
row had all the air of a college pedant, and dressed so badly that 
one day in London, before an audience who did not know him, 
he saw almost the whole congregation at once leave the church. 
He explained the word ev)(apurr€Ïv in the pulpit with all the 
charm of a dictionary, commenting, translating, dividing, subdi- 
viding like the most formidable of scholiasts,' caring no more for 
the public than for himself; so that once, when he had spoken 
for three hours and a half before the Lord Mayor, he replied to 
those who asked him if he was not tired, " I did, in fact, begin 
to be weary of standing so long." But the heart and mind were 
so full and so rich, that his faults became a power. He had a 
geometrical method and clearness,' an inexhaustible ferliltty, ex- 
tiaordinary impetuosity and tenacity of logic, writing the same 



* Tillat*cm*« Serment, iv. is-ifi^ Ser- 
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sermon three or four limes over, insatiable in his craving to ex- 
plain and prove, obstinately confined to his already overflowing 
thoughts, with a minuteness of division, an exactness of connec- 
tion, a superfluity of explanation, so astonishing that the atten- 
tion of the hearer at last gives way; and yet the mind turns 
with the vast engine, carried away and doubled up as by the 
rolling weight of a flattening-machine. 

Let us listen to his sermon, " Of the Love of God." Never 
was a more copious and forcible analysis seen in England, so 
penetrating and unwearying a decomposition of an idea into all 
its parts, a more powerful logic, more rigorously collecting into 
one network all the threads of a subject: 

" Although no such benefit or advantage can accrue to God, which 
may increase his essential and indefectible happiness; no harm or dam- 
age can arrive that may impair it ( for he can be neither really more or 
les5 rich, or glorious, or joyful than he is; neither have our desire or 
our fear, our delight or our grief, our designs or our endeavours any 
object, any ground in those respects) ; yet hath he declared, that there 
be certain interests and concernments, which, out of his abundant good- 
ness and condescension, he doth tender and prosecute as his own ; as if 
he did really receive advantage by the good, and prejudice by the bad 
success, respectively belonging to them ; that he earnestly desires and is 
greatly delighted with some things, very much dislikes and is grievously 
displeased with other things: for instance, that he bears a fatherly af- 
fection towards his creatures, and earnestly desires their welfare ; and 
delights to see them enjoy the good he designed them ; as also dislikes 
the contrary events; doth commiserate and condole their misery; that 
he is consequently well {«leased when piety and justice, peace and order 
(the chief means conducing to our welfare) do flourish ; and displeased, 
when impiety and iniquity, dissension and disorder (those certain sources 
of mischief to us) do prevail ; that he is well satisfied with our rendering 
to him that obedience, honour, and respect, which are due to him ; and 
highly offended with our injurious and disrespectful behaviour toward 
him, in the commission of sin and violation of his most just and holy 
commandments; so that there wants not sufficient matter of our ex- 
ercising good-will both in affection and action toward God : we are 
capable both of wishing and (in a manner, as be will interpret and 
accept it) of doing good to him, by our concurrence with him in promot- 
ing those things which he approves and delights in, and in removing 
the contrary." ^ 

This entanglement wearies us, but what a force and dash is 
there in this well-considered and complete thought 1 Truth thus 

* Bguraw'i ThcoIoBJcil Workt, L Sermaa x^iiL jiio-joi. 
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Zealous energy and lack of taste ; such are the features com- 
mon to all this eloquence. Let us leave this mathematician, 
this man of the closet, this antique man, who proves too much 
and is too eager, and let us look out amongst the men of the 
world him who was called the wittiest of ecclesiastics, Robert 
South, as different from Barrow in his character and life as in his 
works and his mind ; armed for war, an impassioned royalist, a 
partisan of divine right and passive obedience, an acrimonious 
controversialist, a defamer of the dissenters, a foe to the Act of 
Toleration, who never avoided in his enmities the license of an 
insult or a foul word. By his side Father Bridaine,^" who seems 
so coarse to the French, was polished. His sermons are like a 
conversation of that time; and we know in what style tliey con- 
versed then in England. South is not afraid to use any popular 
and impassioned image. He sets forth little vulgar facts, with 
their low and striking details. He never shrinks, he never 
minces matters : he speaks the language of the people. His style 
is anecdotic, striking, abrupt, with change of tone, forcible and 
clownish gestures, with every species of originality, vehemence, 
and boldness. He sneers in the pulpit, he rails, he plays the 
mimic and comedian. He paints his characters as if he had 
them before his eyes. The audience will recognize the originals 
again in the streets; they could put the names to his portraits. 
Read this bit on hypocrites : 

" Suppose a man infinitely ambitious, and equally spiteful and ma- 
licious ; one who poisons tlie ears of great men by venomous whispers, 
and rises by the fall of better men than himself; yet if he steps forth 
with 3 Friday look and a Lenten face, with a blessed Jesu ! and a 
mournful ditty for the vices of the times ; oh ! then he is a satnt upon 
earth: an Ambrose or an Augustine (I mean not for that earthly trash 
of book-learning ; for, alas ! such are above that, or at least that's above 
them), but for zeal and for fasting, for a devout elevation of the eyes, 
and a holy rage against other men's sins. And happy those ladies and 
religious dames, characterized in the 2d of Timothy, ch. iii. 6, who can 
have such self-denying, thriving, able men for their confessors ! and 
thrice happy those families where they vouchsafe to lake their Friday 
night's refreshments ! and thereby demonstrate to the world what Chris- 
tian abstinence, and what primitive, self-mortifying rigor there is in 
forbearing a dinner, thai they may have the better stomach to their 
supper. In fine, Ihe whole world stands in admiration of them ; fools 
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are fond of them, and wise men are afraid of them ; they are talked of, 
they are pointed at ; and, as they order the matter, the y draw the eyes 
of all men after them, and generally something else." *' 

A man so frank oî speech was sure to commend frankness; he 
has done so with the bitter irony, the brutality of a Wycherley. 
The pulpit had the plaindealingand coarseness of the stage; and 
in this picture of forcible, honest men, whom the world con- 
siders as bad characters, we find the pungent familiarity of the 
" Plain Dealer " : 

" Again, there are some, who have a certain ill-natured stiffness (for- 
sooth) in their tongue, so as not to be able to applaud and keep pace 
with this or that self-admiring, vain-glorious Thraso, while he is plum- 
ing and praising himself, and telling fulsome stories in his own com- 
mendation for three or four hours by the clock, and at the same time 
reviling and throwing dirt upon all mankind besides. 

" There is also a sort of odd ill-natured men, whom neither hopes nor 
fears, frowns nor favours, can prevail upon, to have any of the cast, 
beggarly, forlorn nieces or kinswomen of any lord or grandee, spiritual 
or temporal, trumped upon them. 

" To which we may add another sort of obstinate ill-natured persons, 
who are not to be brought by any one's guilt or greatness, to speak or 
write, or to swear or lie, as they are bidden, or to give up their own 
consciences in a compliment to those who have none themselves, 

" And lastly, there are some, so extremely ill-natured, as to think tt 
very lawful and allowable for them to be sensible when they arc injured 
or oppressed, when they are slandered in their good names, and wronged 
in their just interests; and withal, to dare to own what they find, and 
feel without being such beasts of burden as to bear tamely whatsoever 
is cast "pon them ; or such spaniels as to lick the foot which kicks 
them, 01 to thank the goodly great one for doing them alt these back 
favours." >» 

In this eccentric style all blows tell ; we might call it a boxing- 
match in which sneers inflict bruises. But see the effect of these 
churls' vulgarities. We issue thence with a soul full of energetic 
feeling; we have seen the very objects, as they are, without dis- 
guise; we find ourselves battered, but seized by a vigorous hand. 
iThis pulpit is effective; and indeed, as compared with the French 
pulpit, this is its characteristic. These sermons have not the art 
and artifice, the propriety and moderation of French sermons; 
they are not like the latter, monuments of style, composition. 
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harmony, veiled science, tempered imagination, disguised logic, 
sustained good taste, exquisite proportion, equal to the ha- 
rangues of the Roman forum and the Athenian agora. They are 
not classical. No, they are practical. A big workman-like 
shovel, roughly handled, and encrusted with pedantic rust, was 
necessary to dig in this coarse civilization. The delicate French 
gardening would have done nothing with it. If Barrow is re- 
dundant, Tillotson heavy, South vulgar, the rest unreadable, they 
are all convincing; their sermons arc not models of elegance, but 
instruments of edification. Their glory is not in their books, 
but in their works. They have framed morals, not literary 
productions. 



Section VI,— Theology 

To form morals is not all; there are creeds to be defended. 
We must combat doubt as well as vice, and theology goes side 
by side with preaching. It abounds at this moment in England. 
Anghcans, Presbyterians, Independents, Quakers, Baptists, An- 
titrinitarians, wrangle with each other, " as heartily as a Jansenist 
damns a Jesuit," and are never tired of forging weapons. What 
is there to take hold of and preserve in all this arsenal? In 
France at least theology is lofty; the fairest flowers of mind and 
genius have there grown over the briers of scholastics; if the 
subject repels, the dress attracts. Pascal and Bossuet, Fénelon 
and La Bruyère, Voltaire, Diderot and Montesquieu, friends and 
enemies, all have scattered their wealth of pearls anj gold. 
Over the threadbare woof of barren doctrines the seventeenth 
century has embroidered a majestic stole of purple and siik; 
and the eighteenth century, crumpling and tearing it, scatters it 
in a thousand çnlden threads, which sparkle like a ball-dress. 
But in Enghnd all is dull, dry, and gloomy; the great men 
themselves, Addison and Locke, when they meddle in the de- 
fense of Christianity, become flat and wearisome. From Chil- 
lingworth to Paley, apologies, refutations, expositions, discus- 
sions, multiply and make us yawn; they reason well, and that is 
all. The theologian enters on a campaign against the Papists of 
the seventeenth century and the Deists of the eighteenth,' like a 
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tactician, by rule, taking a position on a principle, throwing up 
all around a breastwork of arguments, covering cverytiiing with 
texts, marching calmly underground in the long shafts which he 
has dug; we approach and see a sallow-faced pioneer creep out, 
with frowning brow, stiff hands, dirty clothes; he thinks he is 
protected from all attacks; his eyes, glued to the ground, have 
not seen the broad level road beside his bastion, by which the 
enemy will outflank and surprise him. A sort of incurable 
mediocrity keeps men like him, mattock in hand, in their 
trenches, where no one is likely to pass. They understand 
neither their texts nor their formulas. They are impotent in 
criticism and philosophy. They treat the poetic figures of 
Scripture, the bold style, the approximations to improvisation, 
the mystical Hebrew emotion, the subtil ties and abstractions of 
Alexandrian metaphysics, with the precision of a jurist and a 
psychologist. They wish actually to make of Scripture an exact 
code of prescriptions and definitions, drawn up by a convention 
of legislators. Open the first that comes to hand, one of the 
oldest — John Hales. He comments on a passage of St. Mat- 
thew, where a question arises on a matter forbidden on the 
Sabbath. What was this? " The disciples plucked the ears of 
com and did eat them," * Then follow divisions and arguments 
raining down by myriads.* Take the most celebrated: Sher- 
lock, applying the new psychology, invents an explanation of the 
Trinity, and imagines three divine souls, each knowing what 
passes in the others. Stillingfleet refutes Locke, who thought 
that the soul in the resurrection, though having a body, would 
not perhaps have exactly the same one in which it had lived. 
Let us look at the most illustrious of all, the learned Darke, a 
mathematician, philosopher, scholar, theologian: he is busy 
patching up Arianism. The great Newton himself comments 
on the Apocalypse, and proves that the Pope is Antichrist. In 
vain have these men genius; as soon as they touch religion, 
they become antiquated, narrow-minded; they make no way; 

• John Hil« of Eaton. Work». 3 *o1«., jrtntiTe. yrt fh« Beo«t»I tilence of the 
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they are stubborn, and obstinately knock their heads against the 
same obstacle. They bury themselves, generation after genera- 
lion, in the hereditary hole with English patience and consci- 
entiousness, whilst the enemy marches by, a league off. Yet in 
the hole they argue; they square it, round it, face it with stones, 
then with bricks, and wonder that, notwithstanding all these ex- 
pedients, the enemy marches on. I have read a host of these 
treatises, and I have not gleaned a single idea. We are annoyed 
to see so much lost labor, and amazed that, during so many 
generations, people so virtuous, zealous, thoughtful, loyal, well 
read, well trained in discussion, have only succeeded in filling 
the lower shelves of libraries. We muse sadly on this second 
scholastic theology, and end by perceiving that if it was without 
effect in the kingdom of science, it was because it only strove to 
bear fruit in the kingdom of action. 

All these speculative minds were so in appearance only. 
They were apologists, and not inquirers. They busy themselves 
with morality, not with truth.* They would shrink from treat- 
ing God as a hypothesis, and the Bible as a document. They 
would see a vicious tendency in the broad impartiality of criti- 
cism and philosophy. They would have scruples of conscience 
if they indulged in free inquiry without limitation. In reality 
there is a sort of sin in truly free inquiry, because it presupposes 
scepticism, abandons reverence, weighs good and evil in the 
same balance, and equally receives all doctrines, scandalous or 
edifying, as soon as they are proved. They banish these dissolv- 
ing speculations; they look on them as occupants of the sloth- 
ful ; they seek from argument only motives and means for right 
conduct. They do not love it for itself; they repress it as soon 
as it strives to become independent; they demand that reason 
shall be Christian and Protestant; they would give it the lie 
under any other form ; they reduce it to the humble position of 
a handmaid, and set over it their own inner Biblical and utilita- 
rian sense. In vain did free-thinkers arise in the beginning of 
the century; forty years later they were drowned in forgetful- 



* " The Scripture is a boolc of moral- 
ity, and not of philoiophjf. Everything 
there relates to practice, . . , It is 
evident, from a curatory view of the Old 
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Deism and atheism were in England only a transient 
eruption developed on the surface of the social body, in the bad 
air at ihc great world and the plethora of native energj-. Pro- 
fessed irreligiotis men, Toland, Tindal, Mandeville, Bolingrbroke, 
«T tft foes Stronger than themselves. The leaders of expeiimental 
l^osophy," the most learned and accredited of the scholars of 
tfac a|;t,' the most wittj' authors, the most beloved and able," all 
the anthority of science and g^enius was employed in puttity 
diem down. Refutations abound. Every year, on the iomiâft- 
tion of Robert Boyle, men noted for their talent or knowledge 
come to London to preach eight sermons, for prD\'ing the 
Christian religion against notorious iniid^. viz., atheists, deists, 
p ^gatui, Mohammedans and Jews. And these apologies are 
sohd, able to convince a liberal mind, iniaUible for the convictiun 
of a moral mind. The clergymen who write them, Clarke. Bcm- 
ley. Law, Watt, M arburton, Butler, are not below the lay science 
and intellect. Moreover, the lay element assists them. Addi- 
son writes the " Evidences of Christianity," Locke the " Reason- 
ableness of Christianity." Ray the " Wisdom of God M»w«<««^ 
in the Works of the Creation." Over and abofvc thÎB c o nc e rt of 
serious words is beard a ringing voice : Swift compliments with 
his terrible irony the elegant rogues who entertained the wise 
idea oi abolisliing Christianity. If they had been ten times more 
smtnooBE tiirjr would not have succeeded, for they had nothing 
to SBbstJtote in its place. Lofty spéculation, which alone could 
take the ground, was shown or declared to be impotent. On all 
sides jihflflWiphical concqitiaas dwindle or come to nan^iL H 
Beàuàof Bf^gbtû on one, â>e deoial of matter, it stands alone, 
ice on the puiilîc, at it were a theologiial CMi^ 
: a |iioss man «dio wants to underrrriine immorality ^id 
I at fbeir bans. Kewton attained at most an incom- 
plete idea of ipace. and «as only a mathematician. Lodce, al- 
BC poor,* gropes afamt, hrwiTMrfc , àoet hxàt more than 
4oitbt, «tart an opmeam te adnaoe aod tNftâraw it ]fy 
not seemg its far-off conseqoeaMS. «or, idwve all, oc- 
; anything. In short, he iaaHaB Usadf lofty questions, 
I im very much inclined to iagftid ûteai to as. He has wiittoi 
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a book to inquire what objects are within our reach, or above 
our comprehension. He seeks for our limitations; he soon 
finds them, and troubles himself no further. Let us shut our- 
selves in our own little domain, and work there diligently. Our 
business in this world is not to know all things, but those which 
regard the conduct of our life. If Hume, more bold, goes 
further, it is in the same track: he preserves nothing of lofty sci- 
ence; he abolishes speculation altogether. According to him, 
we know neither substances, causes, nor laws. When we affirm 
that an object is conjoined to another object, it is because we 
choose, by custom; "all events seem entirely loose and sepa- 
rate." If we give them " a tie," it is our imagination which cre- 
ates it;" there is nothing true but doubt, and even we must 
doubt this. The conclusion is, that we shall do well to purge 
our mind of* all theory, and only believe in order that we may 
act. Let us examine our wings only in order to cut them off. 
and let us confine ourselves to walking with our legs. So fin- 
ished a Pyrrhonism serves only to cast the world back upon 
established beliefs. In fact, Reid, being honest, is alarmed. He 
sees society broken up, God vanishing in smoke, tlie family 
evaporating in hypotheses. He objects as a father of a family, 
a good citizen, a religious man, and sets up common sense as a 
sovereign judge of truth. Rarely, I think, in this world has 
speculation fallen lower. Reid does not even understand the 
systems which he discusses; he lifts his hands to heaven when 
he tries to expound Aristotle and Leibnitz. If some municipal 
body were to order a system, it would be this churchwarden- 
philosophy. In reality the men of this country did not care for 
metaphysics ; to interest them it must be reduced to psychology. 
Then it becomes a science of observation, positive and useful, 
like botany; still the best fruit which they pluck from it is a 
theory of moral sentiments. In this domain Shaftesbury, 
Hutcheson, Price, Smith, Ferguson, and Hume himself prefer 
to labor; here they find their most original and durable ideas. 
On this point the public instinct is so strong that it enrolls the 



"AfifT the constant conjunelion of 
Iwo objects— heat sttti flattie, for io- 
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most independent minds in its service, and only permit them 
the discoveries which benefit it. Except two or three, chiefly 
purely literary men, and who are French or Frenchified in mind, 
they busy themselves only with morals. This idea rallies round 
Christianity all the forces which in France Voltaire ranges 
against it. They all defend it on the same ground— as a tie for 
civil society, and as a support for private virtue. Formerly in- 
stinct supported it; now opinion consecrates it; and it is the 
same secret force which, by a gradual labor, at present adds 
the weight of opinion to the pressure of instinct. Moral sense, 
having preserved for it the fidelity of the lower classes, con- 
quered for it the approval of the loftier intellects. Moral sense 
transfers it from the public conscience to the literary world, and 
from being popular makes it official. 

Section VU — The Constitution.— Locke's Theory of Govern- 
ment 

We would hardly suspect this public tendency, after taking a 
distant view of the English constitution: but on a closer view 
it is the first thing we see. It appears to be an aggregate of priv- 
ileges, that is, of sanctioned injustices. The truth is, that it is 
a body of contracts, that is, of recognized rights. Every one, 
great or small, has its own, which he defends with all his might. 
My lands, my property, my chartered right, whatsoever it be, 
antiquated, indirect, superfluous, individual, pubhc, none shall 
touch it. king, lords, or commons. Is it of the value of five 
shillings? I will defend it as if it were worth a million sterling; 
it is my person which they would attack, I will leave my busi- 
ness, lose my time, throw away my money, form associations. 
pay fines, go to prison, perish in the attempt; no matter; I 
shall show that I am no coward, that I will not bend under in- 
justice, that I will not yield a portion of my right. 

By this sentiment Englishmen have conquered and preserved 
public liberty. This feeling, after they had dethroned Charles I 
and James II, is shaped into principles in the declaration of 
1689, and is developed by Locke in demonstrations.* " All 
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men," says Locke, " are naturally in a state of perfect freedom, 
also of equality." ^ *' In the State of Nature everyone has the 
Executive power of the Law of Nature," * i.e., of judging, pun- 
ishing, making war, ruling his family and dependents. " There 
only is political society where every one of the members hath 
quitted this natural Power, resign'd it up into the Hands of the 
Community in a!l Cases that exclude him not from appealing 
for Protection to the Law established by it." * 

" Those who are united into one body and have a common established 
law and judicature to appeal to, with autliority ... to punish of- 
fenders, are in civil society one with another.* As for the ruler (they 
are ready to tell you), he ought to be absolute. . . . Because he has 
power to do more hurt and wrong, 'tis right when he does it. . . . 
This is to think, that men are so foolish, that they take care to avoid 
what mischiefs may be done them by polecats or foxes ; but are content, 
nay, think it safety, to be devoured by lions.* The only way whereby 
any one divests himself of his natural liberty, and puts on the bonds of 
civil society, is by agreeing with other men to join and unite into a 
community, for their comfortable, safe, and peaceable living one amongst 
another, in a secure enjoyment of their properties, and a greater secur- 
ity against any, that are not of it." ' 

Umpires, rules of arbitration, this is all which their federation 
can impose upon them. They are freemen, who, having made 
a mutual treaty, are still free. Their society does not found, but 
guarantees their rights. And official acts here sustain abstract 
theory. When Parliament declares the throne vacant, its first 
argument is, that the king has violated the original contract by 
which he was king. When the Commons impeach Sacheverell, 
it was in order publicly to maintain that the constitution of Eng- 
land was founded on a contract, and that the subjects of this 
kingdom have, in their diflferent public and private capacities, as 
legal a title to the possession of the rights accorded to them by 
law, as the prince has to the possession of the crown. When 
Lord Chatham defended the election of Wilkes, it was by laying 
down that " the rights of the greatest and of the meanest sub- 
jects now stand upon the same fotindation, the security of law 



rounii the MfditemnMn in ten years. 
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common to all. . . . When the people had lost their rights, 
those of the peer^e would soon become insigniûcanl." It was 
no supposition or philosophy which founded tliera, but an act 
and deedj Magna Charta, the Petition of Rights, die Habeas 
Corpus Act, and the whole body of the statute taws. 

These rights are there, inscribed on parchments, stored up in 
archives, signed, sealed, authendc; those of the farmer and 
prince are traced on the same page, in the same ink, by the same 
writer ; both are on an equaUty on this vellum ; the gloved hand 
clasps the homy palm. What though they are unequal? It is 
by mutual accord ; the peasant is as much a master in his cottage, 
with his rye-bread and his nine shillings a week,' as the Duke of 
Marlborough in Blenheim Castle, with his many thousands a 
year in places and pensions. 

There they are, these men, standing erect and ready to defend 
themselves. Pursue tliis sentiment of right in the details of po- 
litical life ; the force of brutal temperament and concentrated or 
savage passions provides arms. If we go to an election, the 
first thing we see is the full tables.* They cram themselves at 
the candidate's expense: ale, gin, brandy are set flowing without 
concealment ; the victuals descend into their electoral stomachs, 
and their faces grow red. At the same time they become furious. 
" Every glass they pour down serves to increase their animosity. 
Many an honest man, before as harmless as a tame rabbit, when 
loaded with a single election dinner, has become more dangerous 
than a charged culverin." '" The wrangle turns into a fight, and 
the pugnacious instinct, once loosed, craves for blows. The 
candidates bawl against each other till they are hoarse. They 
are chaired, to the great peril of their necks; the mob yells, 
cheers, grows warm with the motion, the defiance, the row; big 
words of patriotism peal out, anger and drink inflame their blood, 
fists are clenched, cudgels are at work, and bulldog passions 
regulate the greatest interests of the country. Let all beware 
how they draw these passions down on their heads: Lords, Com- 
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in it; its honor and its property are ben^ Sspoaed of br the 

minister; let the minister beware if he disposes of tbctn SL 
With the French, M. de Conflans, who lost his fleet thjoagh 
cowardice, is punished by an epigram; here. Admiral Bja^, 
who was too prudent to risk his, was sboL Evaj man in Us 
due position, and according to bis power, takes part in piriitîc 
business : the mob broke the beads of those who would not drink 
Dr. Sacheverdl's health; gentlemen came in mounted troops to 
meet hira. Some public favorite or enemy is always exciting 
open demonstrations. One day it is Pitt whom the people cheer, 
and on whom the municipal corporations bestow many gold 
boxes ; another day it is Grcnville, whom people go to hiss when 
coming out of the house; then again I>ord Bute, whom the queen 
loves, who is hissed, and who Js burned under the effig\' of a boat, 
a pun on his name, whilst the Princess of Wales was bmned 
under the effigy of a petticoat; or tlie Duke of Bedford, w^hose 
town house is attacked by a mob, and who is only saved by a 
garrison of horse and foot ; Wilkes, whose papers the Govern- 
meat seize, and to whom the jury assign one thousand pounds 
damages. Every morning appear newspapers and pamphlets to 
discuss affairs, criticise characters, denounce by name lords, ora- 
tors, ministers, the king himself. He who wants to speak 
speaks. In this wrangle of writings and associations opinion 
swells, mounts like a wave, and falling upon Parliament and 
Court, drowns intrigue and carries away alt diflFerences. After 
all, in spite of the rotten boroughs, it is public opinion which 
rules. What though the king be obstinate, the men in power 
band together? Public opinion growls, and everything bends or 
breaks. The Pitts rose as high as they did only because public 
opinion raised them, and the independence of the individual 
ended in the sovereignty of the people. 

In such a state, " all passions being free, hatred, envy, jealousy. 
the fervor for wealth and distinction, would be displayed in all 
their fulness." '^ We can imagine with what force and energy 
eloquence must have been implanted and flourished. For the 
first time since the fall of the ancient tribune, it found a soil in 
which it could take root and live, and a harvest of orators sprang 
up, equal, in the diversity of their talents, the energy of their 
convictions, and the magnificence of their style, to that which 

" Montctquicu, " Dc l'E«prit du Loîa," book zix. cIl j;. 
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once covered the Greek agora and the Roman forum. For a 
long time it seemed that liberty of speech, experience in aiïairs, 
the importance of the interests involved, and the greatness of 
the rewards ofïered, should have forced its growth; but elo- 
quence came to nothing, encrusted in theological pedantry, or 
limited in local aims ; and the privacy of the parliamentary sit- 
tings deprived it of half its force by removing from it the light of 
day. Now at last there was light ; publicity, at first incomplete, 
then entire, gives Parliament the nation for an audience, Speech 
becomes elevated and enlarged at the same time that the public 
is polished and more numerous. Classical art, become perfect, 
furnishes method and development. Modern culture introduces 
into technical reasoning freedom of discourse and a breadth of 
general ideas. In place of arguing, men conversed ; they were 
attorneys, they became orators. With Addison, Steele, and 
Swift, taste and genius invade politics. Voltaire cannot say 
whether the meditated harangues once delivered tn Athens and 
Rome excelled the unpremeditated speeches of Windham, Car- 
teret, and their rivals. In short, discourse succeeds in overcom- 
ing the dryness of special questions and the coldness of com- 
passed action, which had so long restricted it; it boldly and 
irregularly extends its force and luxuriance; and in contrast 
with the fine abbés of the drawing-room, who in France compose 
their academical compliments, we see appear the manly elo- 
quence of Junius, Chatham, Fox, Pitt, Burke, and Sheridan. 

I need not relate their lives nor unfold their characters; I 
should have to enter upon political details. Three of them. Lord 
Chatham, Fox, and Pitt, were ministers," and their eloquence is 
part of their power and their acts. That eloquence is the con- 
cern of those men who may record their political history; I can 
simply take note of its tone and accent 



Section 7IU Parliamentary Orators 

An extraordinary afflatus, a sort of quivering of intense deter- 
mination, runs through all these speeches. Men speak, and 
they speak as if they fought. No caution, politeness, restraint. 
They are unfettered, they abandon themselves, they hurl them- 
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done away, it will be a stain on the national characlrr It Id it vlnlflUiUt 
of the constitution — I believe it is agaitiM bw." ' 

There is a touch of Milton and Slialcmpcnn' in \U\» linalo 
pomp, in this impassioned solemnity, in ihi* <ioiiilirr ami viulf^il 
brilliancy of this overstrung and ovoritmdcd ulylr. In «tu li 
superb and blood-like purple are Enffliuli |uis<<ln(m cliid, itndrr 
the folds of such a banner they fall into hn\\\v ariay; llir mnfC 
powerfully that amongst them ihcrc is uur ;ihn^;rtUri hnly, (lie 
sentiment of right, which rallies, occiipii*. ami rtimihlri} ilinti : 

" I rejoice that America ha» resisted. Three mlllirmii fit pn^A* «o 
dead to all the feelings of liberly, a« voluntarily to mihrntt I» tw «tlivf«, 
would have been fit instrument» to make «lavfi <>l ttie fe»l." • 

"Let the sacredncss of thi* property rrmain invifildle, Ut il f* 
tajcable only by their own conKnt given in iheir pfovlmi«l •««embliet; 
else it win cease to be pfoperty. 

■' This floritJiis spirit of Whigginin antmal^^ three millkm» (ft A»n*f- 
ica, who prefer poverty with liberty to gi\<{ft\ rh<«in« and «'«fdld «ffhi- 
ence, and who will die in defence of their ri((hr< ji« men, a* freAm^M. 
. . - The spirit which now reaint» yonr f;»x»»i/in in Amrfif» i* the 
Bine which fornserly opposed ioann. benr ' , mrmfy in 

Eiigljiiil ; the Mine spirit wliidi called »'i . »nA hy 

the BiD of Ri^j vindicated the fiflfliih constitttti' 
whkfa estaèliahed the great fimiMiaiMl^ MMOMW r 

t&at no aobjccx of Fngfawl AM fw {ased hut l<y h>v hnn 
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If FItt see» ttb (Mw rigifec be «ee» tfM «# «<fi«ri( rr/. 
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limbs of the body politic. If he makes his phrases concise, and 
selects his epithets, it was not from a love of stifle, but in order 
the belter to stamp his insulL Oratorical artifices in his hand 
become instruments of torture, and when he files his periods it 
was to drive the knife deeper and surer; with what audacity of 
denunciation, with what sternness of animosity, with what cor- 
rosive and burning irony, applied to the most secret comers of 
private life, with what inexorable persistence of calculated and 
meditated persecution, the quotations alone will show. He 
writes to the Duke of Bedford: 

" My lord, you are so little accustomed to receive any marks of re- 
ipect or esteem from the public, that if, in the following lines, a com> 
plimcnt or expression of applause should escape me, I fear you would 
consider it as a mockery of your established character, and perhaps an 
insult to your understanding." * 

He writes to the Duke of Grafton: 

" There is something in both your character and conduct which dis- 
tinguishes you not only from all other ministers, but from all other 
men. It is not that you do wrong by design, but that you should never 
do right by mistake. It is not that your indolence and your activity 
have t>cen equally misapplied, but that the tirst uniform principle, or, 
if I may call it, the genius of your life, should have carried you through 
every possible change and contradiction of conduct, without the mo- 
mentary imputation or colour of a virtue ; and that the wildest spirit 
of inconsistency should never once have betrayed you into a wise or 
honourable action," * 

Junius goes on, fiercer and fiercer; even when he sees the min- 
ister fallen and dishonored, he is .still savage. 

It is vain that he confesses aloud that in the state in which he 
is, the Duke might " disarm a private enemy of his resentment." 
He grows worse: 

" You have every claim to compassion that can arise from misery 
and distress. The condition you are reduced to would disarm a private 
enemy of his resentment, and leave no consolation to the most vindictive 
spirit, but that such an object, as you are, would disgrace the dignity 
of revenge. . . . For my own part, I do not pretend to understand 
those prudent forms of decorum, those gentle rules of discretion, which 
some men endeavour to unite wilh the conduct of the greatest and most 
hazardous affairs. . , , I should scorn to provide for a future re- 
treat, or to keep terms with a man who preserves no measures with the 
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bite. Neither the abject submission of deserting his post in the hour 
of danger, nor even the sacred shield of cowardice, should protect him. 
I would pursue him through life, and try the last exertion of my abili- 
ties to preserve the perishable infamy of his name, and make it im- 
mortal." ' 

Except Swift, is there a human being who has more intentionally 
concentrated and intensified in his heart the venom of hatred? 
Yet this is not vile, for it thinks itself to be in the service of 
justice. Amidst these e.xcesses, this is the persuasion which en- 
hances them; these men tear one another; but they do not 
crouch ; whoever their enemy be, they take their stand in front 
of him. Thus Junius addresses the king ; 

" Sir : It is the misfortune of your life, and originalty the cause of 
every reproach and distress which has attended your government, that 
you should never have been acquainted with the language of truth un- 
til you heard it in the complaints of your people. It is not, however, 
too late to correct the error of your education. We are still inclined 
to make an indulgent allowance for the pernicious lessons you received 
in your youth, and to form the most sanguine hopes from the natural 
benevolence of your disposition. We are far from thinking you capable 
of a direct, deliberate purpose to invade those original rights of your 
subjects on which all their civil and political liberties depend. Had it 
been possible for us to entertain a suspicion so dishonourable to your 
character, we should long since have adopted a style of remonstrance 
very distant from the humility of complaint. . , . The people of 
England are loyal to the House of Hanover, not from a vain preference 
of one family to another, but from a conviction that the establishment 
of that family was necessary to the support of their civil and religious 
liberties. This, Sir, is a principle of allegiance equally solid and rational ; 
fit for Englishmen to adopt, and well worthy of your Majesty's en- 
couragement. We cannot long be deluded by nominal distinctions. 
The name of Stuart, of itself, is only contemptible: — armed with the 
sovereign authori^, their principles are formidable. The prince who 
imitates their conduct, should be warned by their example: and while 
he plumes himself upon the security of his title to the crown, should 
remember that, as it was acquired by one revolution, it may be lost by 
another." ^ 

Let us look for less bitter souls, and try to encounter a sweeter 
accent. There is one man, Charles James Fox, happy from his 
cradle, who learned everything without study, whom his father 
trained in prodigality and recklessness, whom, from the age of 
twenty-one, the public voice proclaimed as the first in eloquence 
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^«rtt of this ccHiHiy is still eqtul to the tml ; 1 tnat Ea^ishottn «31 
be as jcaJot» of secret tnânence is soperior to opra viol«flc«; I iniM 
they are not more ready to dcfead their iaterwts against toragn defrt- 
dation and tnstilt, than to enconnter and defeat this midnight enttapincf 
^amst the coostittition." * 

If such are the outbursts of a nature above all gentle and 
amiable, we can judge what the others tnust have been. A s»>rt 
of impassioned exaggeration reigns in the debates to whicli the 
trial of Warren Hastings and the Frendi Revohition gave rise, 
in the acrimonious rhetoric and forced declamation of Sheridan, 
in the pitiless sarcasm and sententious pomp of the youngtr i'itt. 
These orators love the coarse vulgarity of gaudy colors; they 
hunt out accumulations of big words, conuasts symmelrically 
protracted, vast and resounding periods. They do not fear to 
repel ; they crave effect. Force is their characteristic, and the 
characteristic of the greatest amongst them, the first mind of the 
age, Edmund Burke, of whom Dr. Johnson said: "Take up 
whatever topic you please, he (Burke) is ready to meet you." 

Burke did not enter Parliament, like Pitt and Fox. in the 
dawn of his youth, but at thirty-five, having had time to train 
himself thoroughly in all matters, learned in law, history, philos- 
ophy, literature, master of such a universal erudition that he 
has been compared to Bacon. But what distinguished him from 
all other men was a wide, comprehensive intellect, wliit'h, exer- 
cised by philosophical studies and writings," seized the general 
aspects of things, and, beyond text, constitutions, and figures, 
perceived the invisible tendency of events and the inner spirit, 
covering with his contempt those pretended statesmen, a vulgar 
herd of common journeymen, denying the existence of every- 
thing not coarse or material, and who, far from being capable 
of guiding the grand movements of an empire, arc not worthy 
to turn the wheel of a machine. 

Beyond all those gifts, he possessed one of those fertile and 
precise imaginations which believe that finished knowledge is an 
inner view, which never quit a subject without having clothed it 
in its colors and forms, and which, pas.sing beyond statistic» and 
the rubbish of dry documents, recompose and reconstruct before 
the reader's eyes a distant country and a foreign nation, with it» 
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or the whole history of British India, or the complete theory of 

revolutions, aod the political conditions, which conies down like 
a vast, overllowing stream, to dash with its ceaseless eflfort and 
accumulated mass against some crime that men would overlook, 
or some injustice which they would sanction. Doubtless there 
is foam on its eddies, mud in its bed: thousands of strange crea- 
tures sport wildly on its surface. Burke does not select, he lav- 
ishes; he casts forth by myriads his teeming fancies, his empha- 
sized and harsh words, declamations and apostrophes, jests and 
execrations, the whole grotesque or horrible assemblage of the 
distant regions and populous cities which his unwearied learning 
or fancy has traversed. He says, speaking of the usurious loans, 
at forty-eight per cent, and at compound interest, by which Eng- 
lishmen had devastated India, that 

" That debt forms the foul putrid mucus, in which are engendered the 
whole brood of creeping ascarides, all the endtes!> involutions, the 
eternal knot, added to a knot of those inexpugnable tape-worms which 
devour the nutriment, and eat up the bowels of India." " 

Nothing strikes him as excessive in speech, neither the descrip- 
tion of tortures, nor the atrocity of his images, nor the deafening 
racket of his antitheses, nor the prolonged trumpet-blast of his 
curses, nor the vast oddity of his jests. To the Duke of Bed- 
ford, who had reproached him with his pension, he answers : 

" The grants to the house of Russell were so enormous, as not only 
to outrage a;conomy, but even to stagger credibility. The Duke of 
Bedford is the leviathan among all the creatures of the crown. He 
tumbles about his unwieldy bulk; he plays and frolics in the ocean 
of the royal bounty. Huge as he is, and whilst ' he lies floating many 
a rood,* he is still a creature. His ribs, his fins, his whalebone, his 
blubber, the very spiracles through which he spouts a torrent of brine 
against his origin, and covers me all over with the spray — everything 
of him and about him is from the throne." i* 

Burke has no taste, nor have his compeers. The fine Greek or 
French deduction has never found a place among the Germanic 
nations; with them all is heavy or ill-refined. It is of no use for 
Burke to study Cicero, and to confine his dashing force in the 
orderly channels of Latin rhetoric; he continues half a bar- 
barian, battening in exaggeration and violence; but his fire is so 

"Burke'? Worlt». W. iHi. 
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Price, their psychology and their morality. They have purified 
their private manners, they now purify their public manners. 
They have settled their government, they have established them- 
selves in their religion. Johnson is able to say with truth, that no 
nation in the world better tills its soil and its mind. There is 
none so rich, so free, so well nourished, where public and private 
efforts are directed with such assiduity, energy, and ability 
towards the improvement of public and private affairs. One 
point alone is wanting: lofty speculation. It is just this point 
which, when all others are wanting, constitutes at this moment 
the glory of France; and English caricatures show, with a good 
appreciation of burlesque, face to face and in strange contrast, on 
one side the Frenchman in a tumbledown cottage, shivering, 
with long teeth, thin, feeding on snails and a handful of roots, 
but otherwise charmed with his lot, consoled by a republican 
cockade and humanitarian programmes; on the other, the Eng- 
lishman, red and puffed out with fat, seated at his table in a com- 
fortable room, before a dish of most juicy roast- beef, with a pot 
of foaming ale, busy in grumbling against the public distress and 
the treacherous ministers, who are going to ruin everj-thtng. 

Thus Englishmen arrive on the threshold of the French Rev- 
olution, Conservatives and Giristians facing the French free- 
thinkers and revolutionaries. Without knowing it, the two 
nations have rolled onwards for two centuries towards this ter- 
rible shock; without knowing it, they have only been working 
to make it worse. All their effort, all their ideas, all their great 
men have accelerated the motion which hurls them towards the 
inevitable conflict. A hundred and fifty years of politeness and 
general ideas have persuaded the French to trust in human good- 
ness and pure reason. A hundred and fifty years of moral re- 
flection and political strife have attached the Englishman to pos- 
itive religion and an established constitution. Each has his 
contrary dogma and his contrary enthusiasm. Neither under- 
stands and each detests the other. What one calls reform, the 
other calls destmction; what one reveres as the establishment of 
right, the other curses as the overthrow of right; what seems to 
one the annihilation of superstition, seems to the other the aboli- 
tion of morality. Never was the contrast of two spirits and two 
civilizations shown in clearer characters, and it was Burke who, 
Vol It.— 31 
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" Wc fear God ; we look up with awe to ]cmgs ; with affection to 
parliaments: with duty to magistrates; with reverence to priests; and 
with respect to nobility." • 

" There is not one pubtic man in this kingdom who does not repro- 
bate the dishonest, perfidious, and cruel con&scation which the National 
Assembly has been compelled to make. . . . Church and State are 
ideas inseparable in our minds. . . . Our education is in a manner 
wholly in the hands of ecclesiasticks, and in all stages, from infancy to 
manhood. . . . They never will suffer the fixed estate of the church 
to be converted into a pension, to depend on the treasury. , . . They 
made their church like their nobility, independent. They can see with- 
out pain or grudging an archbishop precede a duke. They can see a 
Bishop of Durham or a Bishop of Winchester in possession of ten 
thousand a year." ' 

We will never suffer the established domain of our church to he 
converted into a pension, so as to place it in dependence on the 
treasury. We have made our church as our king and our no- 
hility, independent. We are shocked at your robbery — first, 
Ijecause it is an outrage upon property; next, because it is an 
attack upon reHgion, We hold that there exists no society with- 
out belief, and we feel that, in exhausting the source, you dry up 
the whole stream. We have rejected as a poison the infidelity 
which defiled the beginning of our century and of yours, and 
we have purged ourselves of it, whilst you have been saturated 
with it. 

" Who, bom within the last forty years, has read one word of Collins, 
and Toland, and Tindal, . . . and that whole race who called them- 
selves Freethinkers ? " ' 

" We are Protestants, not from indifference, but from leal. 

" Atheism is against not only our reason, but our instincts. 

" We arc resolved to keep an established church, an established 
monarchy, an established aristocracy, and an established democracy, 
each in the degree it exists, and in no greater." * 



We base our establishment upon the sentiment of right, and the 
sentiment of right on reverence for God. 

In place of right and of God, whom do you, Frenchmen, ac- 
knowledge as master? The sovereign people, that is. the arbi- 
trary inconstance' of a numerical majority. We deny that the 
majority has a right to destroy a constitution. 
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" now a queen is but a woman, and a woman is but an animal," ** 
which cuts down chivalric and religious spirit, tlie two crowns of 
humanity, to plunge them, together with learning, into the pop- 
ular mire, to be " trodden down under the hoofs of a swinish mul- 
titude." 1* We have a horror of this systematic levethng which 
disorganizes civil society. Burke continues thus : 

"I am satisfied beyond a doubt that the project of turning a great 
empire into a vestry, or into a collection of vestries, and of governing 
it in the spirit of a parochial administration, is senseless and absurd, 
in any mode, or with any qualifications, I can never be convinced that 
the scheme of placing the highest powers of the state in churchwardens 
and constables, and other such oiBcers, guided by the prudence of litig- 
ious attomies, and Jew brokers, and set in action by shameless women 
of the lowest condition, by keepers of hotels, taverns, and brothels, by 
pert apprentices, by clerks, shop-boys, hairdressers, fiddlers, and dancers 
on the stage (who, in such a commonwealth as yours, will in future 
overbear, as already they have overborne, the sober incapacity of dull 
uninstructed men, of useful but laborious occupations), can never be 
put into any shape that must not be both disgraceful and destructive." *• 
"If monarchy should ever obtain an entire ascendancy in France, it 
will probably be . . . the most completely arbitrary power that has 
ever appeared on earth. France will be wholly governed by the agi- 
tators in corporations, by societies in the towns formed of directors in 
assignats, . . . attornies, agents, money- jobbers, speculators, and 
adventurers, composing an ignoble oligarchy founded on the destruc- 
tion of the crown, the church, the nobility, and the people." '■" 

This is what Burke wrote in 1790 at the dawn of the first 
French Revolution." Two years after the people of Birming- 
ham destroyed the houses of some English democrats, and the 
miners of Wednesbury went out in a body from their pits to 
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i». (hat they mny do what they please: 
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active chicaners, , . , obscure pro- 
ytncifti advocates, rtcwards of petty local 
jurisdictions, country attornies, notaries, 
etc,"— Ibid. V, 37 arid 90, That which 
offends Burke, and even makes him 
very uneasy, was, that no representa- 
tives of tbe " natural landed interest.s " 
were among the representatives of the 
Tierft.£tat. I. et u^ give one quotation 
more, for really this political clairvoy- 
ance is akin ^ to eeniua: "Men are 
qualified for civil hiierty in exact prr>. 
portion to their disposition to put 
moral chains \ipfin their own ttppe- 
tites. , . . Society cannot exist un- 
less a controlling power upon will and 
appetite be placed somewhere; and the 
less of it there is within the more there 
must be without. It is ordained in the 
eternal constitution of thitigs that men 
of intemperate minds csQoot be free 
Their passions forge their fetters." 
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CHAPTER FOURTH 

ADDISON. 

Section L— The Significance of the Writings of Addisoa 
and Swift 

IN this vast transformation of mind which occupies the whole 
eighteenth centur)-, and gives England its politiail and 
moral standing, two eminent men appear in politics and 
morality, both accomplished writers — the most accomplished yet 
seen in England: both accredited mouthpieces of a party, mas- 
ters in the art of persuasion and conviction; both limited in 
philosophy and art, incapable of considering sentiments in a dis- 
interested fashion : always bent on seeing in things motives for 
approbation or blame ; otherwise differing, and even in contrast 
with one another; one happy, benevolent, beloved; the other 
hated, hating, and most unfortunate: the one a partisan of Hb- 
erty and the noblest hopes of man ; the other an advocate of a ret- 
rograde party, and an eager detractor of humanity: the one 
incasiired, delicate, furnishing a mode! of the most solid English 
quahties, perfected by continental culture : the other unbridled 
and formidable, showing an example of the liarshest English in- 
stincts, luxuriating witliout limit or rule in everj' kind of devas- 
tation and amid every degree of despair. To penetrate to the 
interior of this civilization and this people, there are no means 
better than to pause and dwell upon Swift and Addison. 

Section II. — Addison's Character and Education 

" I have often reflected," says Steele of Addison, " after a 
night spent with him, apart from all the world, that I had had 
the pleasure of conversing with an intimate acquaintance of 
Terence and Catullus, who had all their wit and nature height- 
ened with btunor, more exquisite and delightful than any other 
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or the whole history o£ British India, or the complete theory of 
révolu lioDâ, and tlie pjlitical conditions, which comes down like 
a vast, overtlowing stream, to dash with its ceaseless effort and 
accumulated mass against some crime that men would overlook, 
or some injustice which they would sanction. Doubtless there 
is foam on its eddies, mud in its bed : thousands of strange crea- 
tures sport wildly on its surface. Burke does not select, he lav- 
ishes ; he casts forth by myriads his teeming fancies, his empha- 
siied and harsh words, declamations and apostrophes, jests and 
execrations, the whole grotesque or horrible assemblage of the 
distant regions and populous cities which his unwearied learning 
or fancy has traversed. He says, speaking of the usurious loans, 
at forty-eight per cent, and at compound interest, by which Eng- 
lishmen had devastated India, that 

" That debt forms the foul putrid mucus, m which are engendered the 
whole brood of creeping ascarides, all the endless involutions, the 
eternal knot, added to a knot of those inexiiugnable tape-wonns which 
devour the nutriment, and eat up the bowels of India." " 

Nothing strikes him as excessive in speech, neither the descrip- 
tion of tortures, nor the atrocity of his images, nor the deafening 
racket of his antitheses, nor the prolonged trumpet*blast of his 
curses, nor the vast oddity of his jests. To the Duke of Bed- 
ford, who had reproached him with his pension, he answers : 

" The grants to the house of RuMell were so enonnous, as not only 
to outrage cecoitomy, but even to stagger credibility. The Dnke of 
Bedford is the leviathan amonp all the creatures of the crown. He 
tumbles about his unwieldy bulk; he plays and frolics in the ocean 
of the royal bounty. Huge as he is, and whilst ' he lies floating man; 
a. rood,' he is still a creature. His ribs, his fins, his whalebone, his 
blubber, the very spiracles through which he .spouts 3 torrent of brine 
against his origin, and covers me all over with the spray — everything 
of hitn and about him is from the throne." ^ 

Burke has no taste, nor have his compeers. The fine Greek or 
French deduction has never found a place among the Germanic 
nations; with them all is heavy or ill-refined. It is of no use for 
Burke to study Gcero, and to confine his dashing force in the 
orderly channels of Latin rhetoric; he continues half a bar- 
barian, battening in exaggeration and violence; but his fire is so 

» Barked Work*, fv. ^b. 

■* Ibid. Tiii. u; " A Letter to a Noble Lord." 
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or the whole history o£ British India, or the complete theory of 
revolutions, and the political conditions, which conies down like 
a vast, overtlowing stream, to dash with its ceaseless effort and 
accumulated mass against some crime that men would overlook, 
or some injustice which they would sanction. Doubtless there 
is foam on its eddies, mud in its bed: thousands of strange créa* 
tures sport wildly on its surface. Burke does not select, he lav- 
ishes; he casts forth by myriads his teeming fancies, his empha- 
sized and harsh words, declamations and apostrophes, jests and 
execrations, the whole grotesque or horrible assemblage of the 
distant regions and populous cities which his unwearied learning 
or fancy has traversed. He says, speaking of the usurious loans, 
at forty-eight per cent, and at compound interest, by which Eng- 
lishmen had devastated India, that 

" That debt forms the foul putrid mucus, in which are engendered the 
whole brood of creeping ascarides, all the endless involutions, the 
eternal knot, added to a knot of those inexpugnable tape-worms which 
devour the nutriment, and eat up the bowels of India." '^ 

Nothing strikes him as excessive in speech, neither the descrip- 
tion of tortures, nor the atrocity of his images, nor the deafening 
racket of his antitheses, nor the prolonged trumpet-blast of his 
curses, nor the vast oddity of his jests. To the Duke of Bed- 
ford, who had reproached him with his pension, he answers: 

" The ^ants to the house of Russell were so enormous, as not only 
to outrage ccconomy. but even to stagger credibility. The Duke of 
Bedford is the leviathan among all the creatures of the crown. He 
tumbles about his unwieldy bulk; he plays and frolics in the ocean 
of the royal bounty. Huge as he is, and whilst 'he lies floating many 
a rood,' he is still a creature. His ribs, his fins, his whalebone, his 
blubl)er, the very spiracles through which he spouts a torrent of brine 
against hts origin, and covers me all over with the spray — everything 
of him and about him is from the throne." >• 

Burke has no taste, nor have his compeers. The fine Greek or 
French deduction has never found a place among the Germanic 
nations; with them all is heavy or ill-refined. It is of no use for 
Burke to study Cicero, and to confine his dashing force in the 
orderly channels of Latin rhetoric; he continues half a bar- 
barian, battening in exaggeration and violence; but his fire is so 

"Burke*» Work». It. jSj. 

» Ibid. vHi. JSi " A Letltr to a Noble Lord" 
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natural and acquired calmness, accommodating himself without 
yielding to men, respectiul to the great without degrading him- 
self, free from secret revolt or internal sufîering. These are the 
sources of his talent; could any be purer or finer? could any- 
thing be more engaging than worldly polish and elegance, with- 
out the factitious ardor and the complimentary falsehoods of the 
world? Where shall we look for more agreeable conversation 
than that of a good and happy man, whose knowledge, taste, 
and wit, are only employed to give us pleasure? 



Section m.^—Addison's Seriotisness. — His Nobility of Char- 
acter 

This pleasure will be useful to us. Our interlocutor is as 
grave as he is polite; he will and can instruct as well as amuse 
us; his education has been as solid as it has been elegant; he 
even confesses in the " Spectator " that he prefers the serious to 
the liumorous style. He is naturally reflective, silent, attentive. 
He has studied literature, men, and things, with the conscien- 
tiousness of a scholar and an observer. When he travelled in 
Italy, it was in the English style, noting the difference of man- 
ners, the peculiarities of the soil, the good and ill effects of vari- 
ous governments ; providing himself with precise memoirs, cir- 
cumstantial statistics on taxes, buildings, minerals, climate, 
harbors, administration, and on a great many other things.* An 
English lord, who travels in Holland, goes simply into a cheese- 
shop, in order to see,for himself all the stages of the manufacture ; 
he returns, like Addison, provided with exact statistics; com- 
plete notes; this mass of verified information is the foundation 
of the common-sense of Englishmen. Addison added to it ex- 
perience of business, having been successively, or at the same 
time, a journalist, a member of Parliament, a statesman, hand 
and heart in all the fights and chances of party. Mere literary 
education only makes good talkers, able to adorn and publish 
ideas which they do not possess, and which others furnish for 
them. If writers wish to invent, they must look to events and 
men, not to books and drawing-rooms; the conversation of 
special men is more useful to them than the study of perfect 
periods; they cannot think for tliemselves, but in so far as they 

> See, for inituiu^ hit ctupler on tbe republic of San Mirino. 
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have lived or acted. Addison knew how to act and Uve. When 
wc read his reports, letters, and discussions, we feel that politics 
and government have given him half his mind. To exercise 
patronage, to handle money, to interpret the law, to divine the 
motives of men, to foresee the clianges of public opinion, to be 
compelled to judge rightly, quickly, and twenty times a day, on 
present and great interests, looked after by the public and under 
the espionage of enemies; all this nourished his reason and sus- 
tained his discourses. Such a man might judge and counsel his 
fdlows; his judgments were not amplifications arranged by a 
process of the brain, hut observations controlled by experience: 
he might be listened to on moral subjects as a natural philoso- 
pher was on subjects connected with physics; we feel that he 
Sbpoke with authority, and that we were instnicted. 

After having listened a little, people felt themselves better; for 
llicy recognized in him from the first a singularly lofty soul, very 
pure, so much attached to uprightness that he made it his con- 
stant care and his dearest pleasure. He naturally loved beautiful 
things, goodnL'ss and justice, science and liberty. From an early 
age he had joined the Liberal party, and he continued in it to 
the end, hoping the best of human virtue and reason, noting the 
wretchedness into which nations fell who abandoned their dig- 
nity with their independence.* He followed the grand discov- 
eries of the new physical sciences, so as to give him more exalted 
ifleas of the works of God. He loved the deep and serious 
emotions which reveal to us the nobility of our nature and the 
infirmity of our condition. He employed all his talent and all 
his writings in giving us the notion of what we are wortli, and 
of what we ought to be. Of two tragedies which he composed 
or contemplated, one was on the death of Cato, the most vir- 
tuous of the Romans; the other on that of Socrates, the most 
virtuous of the Greeks. At the end of the first he felt some 
scruples; and tor fear of being accused of finding an excuse for 

'Letter from It»lr to Ivprd Halifni: 

** () ï.tbf-rtyH thou CrDrldrsn htavtnly bn'eht, 
ProïtiÉi? of Ijli^s. Bnd pTci?natit with delight; 
Klrrnal pkajurp» in thy présence reifïTi. 
And itnilinit pknty Icad^ thy wfinton trsiia. . . , 
'Tib Ub*rty that crowns l^Titntinia*» isle. 

And make» her barren rocks and her bleak mountama smile.**— 
About the rtpuUlic of San Marino hr wrtte»; 

" Nothins can be ■ itrtaltr in^tnncc of the natural love that mankind bas for 
lihfrlf* and of their averiion to an arbitrary ^cvemment, than stjch a savage 
moMittnin cuvcrfd with pronJe, and the Campai^na of Rome, which lies in the s^me 
country, tlmust destitute oi inhabitants. "— Kcmaiks on Italy," ii. 48. 
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suicide, he gave Cato some remorse. His opera of " Rosa- 
mond " ends with the injunction to prefer pure love to forbidden 
joys; the "Spectator," the " Taûer," the "Guardian," are 
mere lay sermons. Moreover, he put his maxims into practice. 
When he was in office, his integrity was perfect; he conferred 
often obligations on those whom he did not know — always 
gratuitously, refusing presents, under whatever form they were 
offered. When out of office, his loyalty was perfect; he main- 
tained his opinions and friendships without bitterness or base- 
ness, boldly praising his fallen protectors,* fearing not thereby 
to expose himself to the loss of his only remaining resources. 
He possessed an innate nobility of character, and reason aided 
him in keeping it. He considered that there is common-sense 
in honesty. His first care, as he said, was to range his passions 
on the side of truth. He had made for himself a portrait of a 
rational creature, and he conformed his conduct to this by reflec- 
tion as much as by instinct. He rested every virtue on an order 
of principles and proofs. His logic fed his morality, and the 
uprightness of his mind completed the singleness of his heart. 
His religion, English in every sense, was after the like fashion. 
He based his faith on a regular succession of historical discus- 
sions:* he established the existence of God by a regular series 
of moral deductions; minute and solid demonstration was 
throughout the guide and foundation of his beliefs and emotions. 
Thus disposed, he loved to conceive God as the rational head of 
the world; he transformed accidents and necessities into calcu- 
lations and directions; he saw order and providence in the con- 
flict of things, and felt around him the wisdom which he at- 
tempted to establish in himself. Addison, good and just himself, 
trusted in God, also a being good and just. He lived willingly 
in His knowledge and presence, and thought of the unknown 
future which was to complete human nature and accomplish 
moral order. When the end came, he went over his life, and 
discovered that he had done some wrong or other to Gay: this 
wrong was doubtless slight, since Gay had never thought of it. 
Addison begged him to come to his bedside, and asked his 
pardon. When he was about to die. he wished still to be useful, 
and sent for his step-son. Lord Warwick, whose careless life had 
caused him some uneasiness. He was so weak that at first he 
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its disgrace, and take pleasure in seeing its own figure turned to 
ridicule, and distorted into forms that raise horror and aversion? 
Tiiere is something disingenuous and immoral in the being able 
to bear such a sight." * Of course he sets himselE against delib- 
erate sham el ess n es s and the systematic debauchery which were 
the taste and the shame of tlie Restoration. He wrote whole 
articles against young fashionable men, " a sort of vermin " who 
fill London with their bastards; against professional seducers, 
who are the " knights-errant " of vice. " When men of rank and 
figure pass away their lives in these criminal pursuits and 
practices, they ought to consider that they render themselves 
more vile and despicable than any innocent man can be, what- 
ever low station his fortune or birth have placed him in." ' He 
severely jeers at women who expose themselves to temptations, 
and whom he calls " salamanders ": "A salamander is a kind of 
heroine in chastity, that treads upon fire, and lives in the midst 
of dames without being hurt. A salamander knows no distinc- 
tion of sex in those she converses with, grows familiar with a 
stranger at first sight, and is not so narrow-spirited as to observe 
whether the person she talks to be in breeches or petticoats. She 
admits a male visitant to her bedside, plays with him a whole 
afternoon at picquet. walks with him two or three hours by 
moonhght." ° He fights like a preacher against the fashion of 
low dresses, and gravely demands the tucker and modesty of 
olden times: " To prevent these saucy familiar glances, I would 
entreat my gentle readers to sew on their tuckers again, to re- 
trieve the modesty of their characters, and not to imitate the 
nakedness, but the innocence, of their mother Eve. In short, 
modesty gives the maid greater beauty than even the bloom of 
youth; it bestows in tJie wife the dignity of a matron, and rein- 
states the widow in her virginity." ^ We find also lectures on 
masquerades which end with rendezvous; precepts on the num- 
ber of glasses people might drink, and the dishes of which they 
might eat: condemnations of licentious professors of irreligion 
and immorality ; all maxims now somewhat stale, but then new 
and useful because Wycherley and Rochester had put into prac- 
tice and made popular the opposite maxims. Debauchery 
passed for French and fashionable: this is why Addison pro- 
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but does not forget the present; he rests virtue on interest 
rightly understood. He strains no principle to its limits; he 
accepts them all, as they are to be met with everywhere, accord- 
ing to their manifest goodness, drawing from them only the 
primary consequences, shunning the powerful logical pressure 
which spoils all by expressing too much. Let us observe him es- 
tabhshtng a maxim, recommending constancy, for instance ; his 
motives are mixed and incongruous: first, inconstancy exposes 
us to scorn; next, it puts us in continual distraction; again, it 
hinders us as a rule from attaining our end; moreover, it is the 
great feature of a human and mortal being; finally, it is more 
opposed to the inflexible nature of God, who ought to be our 
model. The whole is illustrated at the close by a quotation from 
Dryden and a verse from Horace. This medley and jumble de- 
scribe the ordinary mind which remains on the level of its audi- 
ence, and the practical mind, which knows how to dominate over 
its audience, Addison persuades the public, because he draws 
from the public sources of belief. He is powerful because he is 
vulgar, and usful because he is narrow. 

Let us picture now this mind, so characteristically mediocre, 
limited to the discovery of good motives of action. What a re- 
flective man, always calm and dignified I What a store he has 
of resolulions and maxims! All rapture, instinct, inspiration, 
and caprice, are abolished or disciplined. No case surprises or 
carries him away. He is always ready and protected; so much 
so, that he is like an automaton. Argument has frozen and in- 
vaded him. Consider, for instance, how he puts us on our guard 
against involuntary hypocrisy, announcing, explaining, distin- 
guishing the ordinary and extraordinary modes, dragging on 
with exordiums, preparations, methods, allusions to Scripture.'» 
After having read six lines of this morality, a Frenchman would 
go out for a mouthful of fresh air. What in the name of heaven 
would he do, if, in order to move him to piety, he was told " that 
God's omniscience and omnipresence furnished us with three 
kinds of motives, and then subdivided these motives into first, 
second, and third? To put calculation at every stage; to come 
with weights, scales, and figures, into the thick of human pas- 
sions, to label them, classify them like bales, to tell the public 
that the inventory is complete ; to lead them, with the reckoning 

» •• Spertitor," No. jgg. " Ibid. No. gji. 
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K^ a nwafter at nassnable cr ea tiir ei > âtâeaa. Mad 
ChBsâaaA. I am pleased to see myielf thus p er p M icatrt; and as there 
is as yuJiiLliu B «mpanftk to tfaat o< a hmiaa ocstuc, I am duwe 
fconA of ixnag been the gccasioB of ten saA g lori m n t pcodoctiosa, dBB 
a I krf teât a hundred i iyu mwla at mr own mjesse. or pabtûhcd as 
i of die finest wit aad learning." " 



If now we take the man away from his estate and his bouseboid, 
akme with hmiself. in moments of idleness or reverie, we will fiad 
Inm jnsLas poaitrre. He observes, that he zoaj cuMvate bis owa 
"■-'«"""'g power, and that of others; be stores hônself with 
he wish^ to tnake the most of himself and of e^dst- 
tint is the reason why be thinks of de^h. The northern 
nces willingly direct their thoughts to final Aaolation and the 

' «fark futnre. Addison often chose for his promenade gtoomy 
WoliBBBter Abbey, with its many tombs : " Upon my goiog 
k the chord) I entertained myself with the digging of a grave ; 
I saw in every shovei-fnll of it that was thrown ap the feag- 
^■■t of a bene or sktiQ intermixt with a kind of fresh tnoulder- 
m^ earth that socne time or other had a place in the compocidoa 
of a homan body. ... I consider that great day when «e 
shaQ an of ns be contemporaries, and make our appearance to- 
gether." ^* And saddenly his emotion is traosfomted into 
pcofitabtc meditations. Underneath his moraBty is a pair of 
scales which weigh qtiandties of happiness. He stirs himself 
bgrnothenotkal comparisons to prefer the future to the present. 

' HebicstorcaUzc. amidst an assemblage of dates, the dLspropof- 
tion of onr short tif e to infinity. Thus arises this rdigioo, a prod- 
net of melanchoiic temperament and acquired logic, in i^sch 
man, a soft of calculating' Hamlet, aspires to the ideal by raaldng 
a gnod bnsni^ of it, and maintains bis poetical sentiments by 
fiiMiri i»t catcnlations. 

In sach a subject these habits are offensive. We ought not 
to try and over-define or prove God ; religion is rather a raattcr 
of feeling^ than of science ; we compromise it by exacting too 
rigorons demonstrations, and too precise dogmas. It is Ute 
heart which sees heaven : if a man would make me believe in it. 
as be ojakes me believe in the antipodes, by geographical ac- 
cooDts and probabiitties, I shall barely or not at al! bdieve. 

. AddsMn has little more than his college or edifying ai^uments. 
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very like those of the Abbé Pluche,** which let in objections at 
every chink, and which wc can only regard as dialectical essays 

or sources of emotion. When we add to these arguments, mo- 
tives of interest and calculalions of prudence, which can make 
recruits, but not converts, we possess all his proofs. Tliere is an 
element of coarseness in this fashion of treating divine things, i 
and we like still less the exactness with which he explains God.j 
reducing him to a mere magnified man. This preciseness and] 
this narrowness go so far as to describe heaven : 

" Though the Deity be thus essentially present through all the im- 
mensity of space, there is one part of it in which he discovers himself 
in a most transcendent and visible glory. ... It is here where the 
glorified body of our Saviour resides, and where atl the celestial hier-j 
archies, and the innumerable hosts of angels, are represented as per- 
petually surrounding the seat of God with hallelujahs and hymns of] 
praise. . . . With how much skill must the throne of God be erected I 
. . . How great must be the majesty of that place, where the whole 
art of creation has been employed, and where God has chosen to shew [ 
himself in the most magnificent manner I What must be the archi- 
tecture of infinite power under the direction of infinite wisdom ? " ** 

Moreover, the place must be very grand, and they have music i 
there: it is a noble palace; perhaps there are antechambers. 
We had better not continue the quotation. The same dull and ] 
literal precision makes him inquire what sort of happiness the j 
elect have." They will be admitted into the councils of Provi- ■ 
dence, and will understand all its proceedings : " There is, 
doubtless, a faculty in spirits by which they apprehend one an- 
other as our senses do material objects; and there is no question ' 
but our souls, when they are disembodied, or placed in glorified 
bodies, will by this faculty, in whatever part of space they reside. 
be always sensible of the Divine Presence." ^* This grovelling 
philosophy repels US. One word of Addison will Justify it, and 
make us understand it: " The business of mankind in this life is 
rather to act than to know." Now, such a philosophy is as use- 
ful in action as poor in science. All its faults of speculation 
become merits in practice. It follows in a prosy manner positive 
religion.** What support does it not attain from the authority of 



" The abbé Ptuehe fifSB-ijfii) was the 
author ol a " System* dr la Nature " 
and several other workn.^TA. 

"" Spectator," No. sSo; see also No. 
S3I. 



" Ibid. No». 337, S71. 600. 

" Ibid. No, 01 ; Ml also Nos. «j. 600. 
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an ancient tradition, a national institution, an establish cd priest- 
hood, outward ceremonies, every-day customs I It employs as 
arguments public utility, the example of great minds, heavy 
logic, literal interpretation, and unmistakable texts. What bet- 
ter means of governing the crowd than to degrade proofs to the 
vulgarity of its intelligence and needs? It humanizes the 
Divinity: is it not the only way to make men understand Him? 
It defines almost obviously a future life: is it not the only way 
to cause it to be wished for? The poetry of lofty philosojihical 
deductions is weak compared to the inner persuasion, rooted by 
so many positive and detailed descriptions. In this way an ac- 
tive piety is born and religion thus constructed doubles the force 
of the moral spring. Addison's is admirable, because it is so 
strong. Energy of feeling rescues wretchedness of dogma. 
Beneath his dissertations we (eel that he is moved: minutiœ, 
pedantry disappear. We see in him now only a soul deeply 
penetrated with adoration and respect; no more a preacher 
classifying God's attributes, and pursuing his trade as a good 
logician; but a man who naturally, and of his own bent, returns 
to a lofty spectacle, goes with awe into all its aspects, and leaves 
it only with a renewed or overwhelmed heart. The sincerity of 
his emotions makes us respect even his catechetical prescrip- 
tions. He demands fixed days of devotion and meditation to 
recall us regularly to thethoughl of our Creator and of our faith. 
He inserts prayers in his paper. He forbids oaths, and recom- 
mends to keep always before us the idea of a sovereign Blaster: 

** Sudi an habitual homage to the Supreme Beini; would, rt) a par- 
ticular manner, banish from atnong us that prevailiti^ impiety of esing 
his name on the mo^t trivial occauons. . . . What can we then 
think of those who make use of so tTemendous a name in the ordinary 
expressions of their anger, mirth, and most impertinent passions? of 
ihoM who admit it into the mi»l familiar queslictifi. and assertions. 
IimBctous phrases, and works of humour? not to tnenfion those who 
violate it bjr solcnin perjuries! It would be an affront to reaton to 
cadeaToor to set fordi tlie horror and profaneness of such a practice." '* 

If a Frenchman was forbidden to swear, he would probably laugh 

at the first word of the admonition : in his eyes that is a matter 

of good taste, not oi morality. But if he had heard Addison 

himself prooouQcing what I have written, he wcmld laugh no 

longer. 

" " spcctatw," Mo. sat. 
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under several aspects, impress it easily upon its desultory rûikL 
It danands hannontes of words, which, presentmg a known idea 
in a siBart form, may introduce it in a Uvel y manner to its desul- 
tory imagination. Addison gives it all that it desires ; his «Til- 
ings are the pure source of classical style: men never spoke 
better in England. Ornaments abound, and never has rhetoric 
a share in them. Throughout we have precise contrasts, which 
serve only for clearness, and are not too prolonged; happy ex- 
presskHis, easily fait on, which give things a new and ingenious 
turn; harmonious periods, in which the sounds flow into one 
another with the diversity and sweetness of a quiet stream; a 
fertile vein of invention and fancy, through which runs the most 
amiable irony. We trust one example will suffice: 

** He is not obtigied to ^tteod her (Nature) in the slow adrance which 
the makes from one season to another, or to observe her conduct in 
die snccessn-e production of plants and flowers. He may draw into 
his description all the beauties of the spring and autumn, and make the 
wbde rear contribute something to render it the more agreeable. His 
rose-trees, woodbines, and jessamines may flower together, and his beds 
be covered at the same time with lilies, violets, and amaranths. His soil 
is not restrained to any particular set of plants, but is proper either for 
oaks or myrtles, and adapts itself to the products of every climate. 
Oranges may grow wild in it ; myrrh may be met with in every hedge ; 
and if he thinks it proper to have a grove of spices, he can quickly com- 
sun enough to raise it If all this will not furnish an agreeable 
, he can make several new species of flowers, with richer scents 
and higher cotoars, than any that grow in the gardens of nature. His 
concerts of birds may be as full and harmonious, and his woods as 
thick and gloomy as he pleases. He is at no more expense in a long 
wista than a short one. and can as easily throw his cascades from a 
precipice of half a mile high as from one of twenty yards. He has his 
choice of the winds, and can turn the course of his rivers in all the va- 
riety of meanders that are most delightful to the reader's imagination." ' 

I find here that Addison profits by the rights which he grants to 
others, and is amused in explaining to us how we may amuse 
ourselves. Such is the charming tone of society. Reading the 
" Spectator," we fancy it still more amiable than it is : no pre- 
toision; no efforts; endless contrivances employed uncon- 
sciously, and obtained without asking; the gift of being lively 
and agreeable; a refined banter, raillery without bitterness, a 
sustained gayety; the art of finding in everything the most 

* " Speclalor," Ko. 4181 
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style. He seems to be listening to himself. He is too measured 
and correct His most touching stories, like dial of " Theodo- 
sius and Constantia," touch us only partially. Who could feel 
inclined to weep over such periods as these? 

" Constantia, who knew that nothing but the report of her marriage 
could have driven him to such extremities, was not to be comforted : 
she DOW accused herself for having so tamely given an ear to the pro- 
posal of a husband, and looked upon the new Jover as the murderer 
of Theodosius: in short, she resolved to suffer tJie utmost effects of 
her father's displeasure, rather than to comply with a marriage which 
appeared to her so full of guilt and horror." • 

Is this the way to paint horror and guilt ? Where are the pas- 
sionate emotions which Addison pretends to paint? The story 
is related, not seen. 

The classical writer simply cannot see. Always measured 
and rational, his first care is to proportion and arrange. He 
has his rules in his pocket, and brings them out for everything. 
He does not rise to tlie source of the beautiful at once, like 
genuine artists, by force and lucidity of natural inspiration ; 
he lingers in the middle regions, amid precepts, subject to 
taste and common-sense. This is why Addison's criticism is 
so solid and so poor. They who seek ideas will do well not 
to read his " Essays on Imagination," ^ so much praised, so 
well written, but so scant of philosophy, and so commonplace, 
dragged down by the intervention of final causes. His cele- 
brated commentary on " Paradise Lost " is little better than 
the dissertations of Batteux and Bossu. In one place he com- 
pares, almost in a line. Homer, Vergil, and Ovid. The fine 
arrangement of a poem is with him the highest merit. The 
pure classics enjoy better arrangement and good order than 
artless truth and strong originality. They have always their 
poetic manual in their hands: if we agree with the prear- 
ranged pattern, we have genius ; if not, we have none, Addi- 
son, in praise of Milton, establishes that, according to the rule 
of epic poetry, the action of " Paradise Lost " ts one, complete 
and great ; that its characters are varied and of universal in- 
terest, and its sentiments natural, appropriate, and elevated ; 
*he style clear, diversified, and sublime. Now we may admire 



• " SpcctstM," No. 164. 
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' Had X followed Hbmkbt BtoMirs imthwl n iiiy wK 

X diottii{ flaw ifalwt tftic adioo oC * PsrsicSâe Lûoï* £riib ifae 

; of Ba^ad't ifcMfa ia dû book." * 

out, M«*^aittfci.^iMiwi^ ftK nocncw of inis *y'''gff" j* (So tsuS. ^^BOt} 

sioy iiouc tor tt ( tne iff frrt in die snsjcct of Ibs p**"* ) ^ M u mg mcj> ^ 

me, t cannot diink dot p e rsona of andk x '*'"■■»«■ ** cjialgate ate 

proper acîDcs in za epic po egi. * 

rtirtbcr on Addison defines poetical maciinKs, the canditiaiis 
of their stractnre, the advantage of their osc He seems to 
me a carpenter inspecting a staircase. Do not suppose that 
artiâcialitjr shocks him ; on the contrary, he rather admires it. 
He finds the violent declamations of the ^liltonic divinity and 
the royal compliments indulged in by the persons of the Trin- 
ity, snbUme. The camps of the angels, their bearing in chapd 
and barrack, their scholastic disputes, their bitter poritanical 
or pious royalisuc style, do not strike him as false or disagree- 
able. Adam's pedantry and household lecture appear to bîm 
suitable to the state of innocence. In fact, the classics of the 
last two centuries never looked upon tlie human mind, exc ep t 
in its cultivated state. The child, the artist, the barbarian, the 
in^ptrcfl (nan, escaped them ; so, of course, did all who were 
beyond humanity ; their world was limited to the earth, and 
to tht «arth of the stu<iy and drawing-rooms; they rose neither 
to God nor nature, or if they did, it was to transform nattire 
into a well-regulated garden-plot, and God into a moral scruta- 
tor. They reduced genius to eloquence, poetry to discourse, 
the rlrama to a dialogue. They regarded reason as if it were 
beauty, a sort of middle faculty, not apt for invention, potent 
in ndes, balancing imagination like conduct, and making taste 
the arbiter of letters, as it made morality the arbiter of actions. 
They dispensed with the play on words, the sensual grossness," 
the flights of imagination, the unlikelihood, the atrocities, and 
all the had accompaniments of Shakespeare ; '• but they only 
half followed him in the deep intuitions by which he pierced 
the human heart, and discovered therein the god and the ani- 
mal. They wanted to be moved, but not overwhelmed; they 

• " Sptenior," N& ja?. ■ Ib«l Nok an- " tbid. Not. jg^ «o^ ss; 
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allowed themselves to be impressed, but demanded to be 
pleased. To please rationally was the object of their litera- 
ture. Such is Addison's criticism, which resembles his art; 
bom, like his art, of classical urbanity; fit, like his art, for the 
life of the world, having the same solidity and the same limits, 
because it bad the same sources, namely, order and relaxation. 



■ 



Section VI. — Addison's Gallantry — His Humor — Sir Roger 
de Coverley.— The Vision of Mirza 

But we must consider that we are in England, and that we 
find there many things not agreeable to a Frenchman. In 
France, the classical age attained perfection ; so that, compared 
to it, other countries lack somewhat of finish. Addison, ele- 
gant in his own native country, is not quite so in France, Com- 
pared with Tillotson, he is the most charming man possible; 
compared to Montesquieu, he is only half polished. His con- 
verse is hardly sparkling enough ; the quick movement, the 
easy change of tone, the facile smile, readily dropped and read- 
ily resumed, are hardly visible. He drags on in long and too 
uniform phrases; his periods are too square; we might cull a 
load of useless words. He tells us what he is going to say : 
he marks divisions and subdivisions; he quotes Latin, even 
Greek; he displays and protracts without end the serviceable 
and sticky plaster of his morality. He has no fear of being 
wearisome. That is not what Englishmen fear. Men who 
love demonstrative sermons three hours long are not difficult 
to amuse. Remember that here the women like to go to meet- 
ing, and are entertained by li.stening for half a day to dis- 
courses on drunkenness, or on the sliding scale for taxes ; these 
patient creatures do not require that conversation should be 
always lively and piquant. Consequently they can put up with 
3 less refined politeness and less disguised compliments. When 
Addison bows to them, which happens often, it is gravely, and 
his reverence is always accompanied by a warning. Take the 
following on their gaudy dresses : 

^ " I looked with as much pleasure upon this little party-coloured as- 
nbly, as upon a bed of tulips, and did not know at first whether it 
"^ight not be an embassy of Indian queens ; but upon my going about 
into tlie pit, and taking them in front, I was immediately undeceived and 
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saw so much beauty in every face, that I found them all to be English. 
Such eyes and lips, checks and foreheads, could be the growth of no 
other country. The complexion of their faces hindered me from ob- 
serving any further the colour of their hoods, though I could easily 
perceive, by tliat unspeakable salisfaelion which appeared in their lookiy 
that their own thoughts were wholly taken up on those pretty oma* 
ments they wore upon their heads." ^ 

In this discreet raillery, modified by an a!tnost official admira- 
tion, we perceive an English mode of treating women : man, 
by her side, is always a lay-preacher ; they are for him charm- 
ing children, or useful housewives, never queens of the draw- 
ing-room, or equajs, as amongst the French. When Addison 
wishes to bring back the Jacobite ladies to the Protestant party, 
he treats them almost like little girls, to whom we promise, if 
they will be good, to restore their doll or their cake: 

" They should first reReet on the great sufferings and persecutions to 
which they expose themselves by the obstinacy of their behaviour. They 
lose their elections in every club where they arc set up for toasts. They 
are obliged by their principles to stick a patch on the most unbecom- 
ing side of their foreheads. They forego the advantage of birthday 
suits. , . . They receive no bcnciit from the array, and are never 
the better for all the young fellows that wear hats and feathers. They 
are forced to live in the country and feed their chickens; at the same 
time that they might show themselves at court, and appear in brocade, 
if they behaved themselves well. In short, what must go to the heart 
of every fine woman, they throw themselves quite out of the fashion. 
. . . A man is startled when he sees a pretty bosom heaving with 
such party-rage, as is disagreeable even in that sex which is of a more 
coarse and nigged make. And yet such is our misfortune, that we 
sometimes see a pair of stays ready to burst with sedition ; and hear 
the most masculine passions expressed in the sweetest voices. , . . 
Where a great number of flowers grow, the ground at distance seems 
entirely covered with them, and we must walk into it before we can 
distinguish the several weeds that spring up in such a beautiful mass 
of colours." ' 

This gallantry is too deliberate ; we are somewhat shocked to 
see a woman touched by such thoughtful hands. It is the ur- 
banity of a moralist; albeit he is well-bred, he is not quite 
amiable ; and if a Frenchman can receive from him lessons of 
pedagogy and conduct, Addison might come over to France 
to find models of manners and conversation. 
If the first care of a Frenchman in society is to be amiable, 

» " Spectator," No. ^5. » " Frttholder," No. 
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that of an Englishman is to be dignified ; their mood leads them 
to immobility, as ours to gestures; and their pleasantry is as 
grave as ours is gay. Laughter with them is inward; they 
shun giving themselves up to it ; they are amused silently. Let 
us make up our mind to understand this kind of temper, it will 
end by pleasing us. When phlegm is united to gentleness, as 
in Addison, it is as agreeable as it is piquant. We are channed 
to meet a lively man, who is yet master of himself. We are 
astonished to see these contrary qualities together. Each 
heightens and modifies the other. We are not repelled by 
venomous bitterness, as in Swift, or by continuous buffoonery, 
as in Voltaire. We enjoy altogether the rare union, which 
for the first time combines serious bearing and good humor. 
Read this little satire against the bad taste of the stage and 
the pubUc: 

" There is nothing that of late years has afforded matter of greater 
amusement to the town than Slgnor Nicolini's combat with a lion in 
the Haymarket, which has been very often exhibited to the general sat- 
isfaction of most of Ihe nobility and gentry in the kingdom of Great 
Britain. . . . The first lion was a candle-snnffer, who being a fel- 
low of a testy, choleric temper, overdid his part, and would not suffer 
himself to be killed so easily as he ought to have done. . . . The 
second lion was a tailor by trade, who belonged to the playhouse, and 
had the character of a mild and peaceable man in his profession. If 
the former was too furious, this was too sheepish for his part ; inso- 
much that, after a short modest waîk upon the stage, he would fall at 
the first touch of Hydaspes, without grappling with him, and giving 
him an opporli'nity of shewing his variety of Italian trips. It is said, 
indeed, that he once gave him a rip in his flesh-coloured doublet ; but 
this was only to make work for himself, in his private character of a 
tailor. . . . The acting lion at present is as I am informed, a coun- 
try gentleman, who does it for his diversion, btit desires his name may 
be concealed. He says, very handsomely, in his own excuse, that he 
docs not act for gain, that he indulges an innocent pleasure in it; and 
that it is better to pass away an evening in this manner than in gaming 
and drinking. , . . This gentleman's temper is made out of such 
a happy mixture of the mild and the choleric, that he outdoes both his 
predecessors, and has drawn together greater audiences than have been 
known in the memory of man. ... In the meantime I have related 
this combat of the lion, to show what are at present the reigning enter- 
tainments of the politer part of Great Britain." * 

There is much originality in this grave gayety. As a rule, 
singularity is in accordance with the taste of the nation ; they 

» " SpsetMor," No. 13. 
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;:> to tbem threadbare ; aad the Pre«cli find tiMn 
«i.i> dehcate. A Dunbet' of tbe "'Spectator'* wHA 
|Uva»aut to Loodoo ladies «odkl have ahoc teed people i 
Thtu, Addison relates in the iocm oc a dream the 
oi a b«au's brain : 




" The piaekl giaiwl. miâsA : 
to be the scat oi Utc soul, soMlt < 
flower water, and wa» tiwniiijaBiiwi «Ma ai 
iato a thi'W'afid btde iace&ar wm i w»^ «Uch woe iàftnegtâtfe m the 
aakeiï eye: iaMotitdi that tbe moI. if tha« had baa» aar beic; amsL 
bare been always taloea a» in mwxmilMing htr own bta auV» We 
obccr>«d a larct aneia» or cavity m tbe mtàfmt, tlkt was fiBad with 
ribboàc lace, aad aabraMkrjr. . . . We dU aot Sad. a ay tbÎ B g vcfy 
noKulubie in the eye, s^Tiay oniy. tbu the awNKwii ama^fii, oc; as iwe 

^.. '...;. ~> - Eagluh, the ogiine ottscJes, wef« «efy endi '«otxii 

a: . vc; whereas on tbe oaatraxy. the e i ev aaw; . or dte 

' to bave been 



• cletaiBr wMrtt ixMld tfiBjgiiiU tbe Fieuut» 
amttse a natter-ot-fact tniiHi : tarshoesi is for hiin aair as^ 
citraigr; accnatoaied to precise images, be amis no ' °' n- 
abic odor in the medical stjie. Addison do^ not shai 
pognance. To rail at a vice» be b c eu nw ia a mathemati dan» an 
eooaomist. a pedant, an nj^-^-^-^-r. Technical terms 
him. He sets up a coun _r chnoUnes, and cc 

petticoat» in legal fonnulas. He icadtcs how to handle a ian 
as i£ he were teaching to pntne and load mttskets. He draws 
np a list oi men dead or injured by love, and the ndiculoQS 
catiâes which have reduced than to siicfa a ciMidition: 



" Win Sia^ aatiteB at tbe Opera by the giance of an eye that was 
aimed at ana who stood by iiun. 

" Sir Cbrtstt^bcr Crasy. B«t^ bnrt by ibc biwsb ol a whaWMBK- 
peU â îiia t- 

" Nad Coartly. pteaeatiuc FTaria with bar gisvc (which sbe had 
dnifipcd on piwpoâc), she received it aad took away his life with a 
curticy. 

" John GoMcUflk havifig recetved a slight bnrt Imm a pair of Mae 
Lyes» aa ha was makias bis escape waa di<p a trhr <L by a 
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Other statistics, with recapitulations and tables of numbers, 
relate the history of the Leucadian leap : 

" Arïdïus a beautiful youth of Epirus, in love wiih Praxmoe, the 
wife of the Thespis, escaped without damage, saving only that two of 
his fore teeth were struck out, and his nose a little Halted. 

" Hipparchus, being passionately fond of his own wife, who was 
enamoured of Bathyllus, leaped and died of his fall ; upon which hia 
wife married her gallant." " 

We see this strange mode of painting human folly : in Eng- 
land it is called liuinor. It consists of an incisive good sense, 
the habit of restraint, business habits, but above all a funda- 
mental energy of invention. The race is less refined, but 
stronger than the French ; and the pleasures which content its 
mind and taste are like the liquors which suit its palate and its 
stomach. 

This potent Germanic spirit breaks out even in Addison 
through his classical and Latin exterior. Albeit he relishes 
art, he still loves nature. His education, which loaded him 
with maxims, has not destroyed his virgin sentiment of truth. 
In his travels in France he preferred the wildness of Fontaine- 
bleau to the correctness of Versailles. He shakes off worldly 
refinement to praise the simplicity of the old national ballads. 
He explains to his public the sublime images, the vast pas- 
sions, the deep rcligon of " Paradise Lost." It is curious to 
see him, compass in hand, kept back by Bossu, fettered in end- 
less arguments and academical phrases, attaining with one 
spring, through the strength of natural emotion, the lofty un- 
explored regions to which Milton rose by the inspiration of 
faith and genius, Addison does not say, as Voltaire does, 
that the allegory of Sin and Death is enough to make people 
sick. He has a foundation of grand imagination, which makes 
him indifferent to the little refinements of social civilization. 
He sojourns willingly amid the grandeur and marvels of the 
other world. He is penetrated by the presence of the Invis- 
ible, he must escape from the interests and hopes of the petty 
life in which we crawl.^ This source of faith gushes from him 
in all directions ; in vain is it enclosed in the regular channel of 
official dogma ; the text and argiunents with which it is covered 

• " SpcrtttoT," Nn. ijt. 
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tainted, and wtut I thoaglit very odd, bad soroething in it like artificial 
wrinkles ; bat I was the less stiryriscd at it. when I saw upon ber iorc' 
head an old-iashiooed tower of grey hairs. Her head-dress rose very 
high by three se^-eral stories or degrees ; her ganneoU had a thon gawd 
colours in them, and wtxe embroidered with crosses in gcrfd, silTer, and 
nUc ; she bad notfainK on, so much as a ^ove or a slipper, «hkh was 
Dot marked witb this figure; nay. so stiperstttionsly food did die ap- 
pear of it that she sat cro&s-tegged. . . . The watt to her was a 
6gure which somewhat puzzled me : it was that of a tsan locddng with 
faoTTOr in his eyes, opon a silver bason filled with water. Obscrrtng 
sooicliiiiig is his countenance that looked like lunacy. I iascied at first 
that he was to express that idnd of distraction which die physicians 
can the Hydro^aobia; Init considcfiiic what the iatendoo of the show 
was, I immediately recollected mftdS, and c oa di id f d it to be Aaa- 



The reader tnust guess what these two fixst figîires mean. 
They will please a menibcr of the Episcopal Church more than 
a Rotoao Catholic ; but I think that a Romao Catholic himsdf 
cannot help recognizing the fulness end freshness oi the fie- 
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Genuine imaginatioo naturally cods in the inventîoji of char- 
acters. For, if we dearly represent to ourselves a situation or 
an action, we will sec at the same time the whole network of 
its cotmecdon; the passion and faculties. aO the gestures and 
tones of voice, all details of dress, dwelliog. soda! in tefco u ise, 
which flow from it, will be connected io our mind, and bring 
their precedents and their cotisequences ; and this multitude of 
ideas, slowly orgamied. will at last be ooncentialed in a «ngle 
sentiment, fnxn which, as from a deep qnîng, will break forth 
the poftrak and the history of a compile character. There are 
several such in Addison : the quiet obwrrer Will Hooej-conib, 
the country Torj- Sir Roger de Covcriey, whidi are not satiri- 
cal theses, like those of La Bruyère, but genuine tndivïdtials, 
like, and sometinKs eqtial to, tlie chaiacters of the great ooo- 
trmporaty novels. In reality, he invents the novd wîtboot 
fluqMCtmg it, at the same time and in the same «ay as bis 
most illustnotis nej^^bors. His characters are taken bom 
life, from die iiBaiiai and oondidons of the age. described at 
length and mînatdy îa aH tlie tktaîk of their éducation and 
sarroimdings, with a precise and positive observation, toar- 
velloasly real and Eo^sk. A masterpiece as «dl as an faislon- 

•TatkC- Xa. lo- 
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tbrougb bis prose a thoosand times more sincere and beautiful 
than in his verses. Rich oriental fancies are displayed, not 
with a shower of sparks as in Voltaire, but in a calm and abun- 
dant light, which makes the regular folds of their purple and 
gold undulate.* The music of the v"ist cadenccd and tranquil 
phrases leads the mind gently amidst romantic splendors and 
enchantments, and the deep sentiment of ever young nature 
recalls the happy quietude of Spenser. Through gentle rail- 
leries or moral essays we feel that the author's imagination is 
hapfiy, delighted in the contemplation of the s^'ajing to and 
fro of the forest-tops which clothe the mountains, the eternal 
verdure of the valleys, invigorated by fresh springs, and the 
wide view undulating far away on the distant horizon. Great 
and simple sentiments naturally join these noble images, and 
their measured harmony creates a unique spectacle, worthy to 
fascinate the heart of a good man by its gravity and sweetness. 
Such are the visions of Mirza, which I will give almost entire : 

" On die fifth daj of the noon, which acoortUog to the aaanom of tnf 
forcfatbers I always keep holy, after haring washed myscif. and offend 
op iBf moming derottons, I ascended the high hilU of Bagdad, in order 
lo pass the Ttst of the day in roethtauon and prayer. As I was here 
ajrinc mjsdt on the tops of the motmtaias., I fdl into a profoond coo- 
ii mil Ilk m of the vanity of human life; and passing fnxn one thoo^it 
to anodier: Sorely, said I, man is bat a shadow and life a dre»iiL 
Whilst I was thus nmsîog, I cast my eyes towards the snmntit of a 
rode Aat was not far from me, where I discovered one ta the habit of 
a s h eph er d, with a nnuical instrument in his hand. As I toolEcd upon 
hmm be applied it to his lips, and began to play upon it The somid of 
It was exceeding sweet, and wrought into a rariety of tnnes that were 
ioexpnssibly melodious, and altogether different from anything I had 
ever beard. They pat me in mind of those hearenly airs that arc played 
to the departed sonls of good men npon their first arrival in Paradise, 
lo war oat the impressions of the last agonies, and qnatify them for 
the pteastnes of that happy place My heart melted away in secret 
raptures» • , . 

' He (the Genias) then led me to the htghest pinnacle of the rock, 
and piachic me <» the top of it. Cast thy eyes eastward, said be, and 
tell tnc wtnt thoa seesL I see, said I, a huge valley, and a prodigioos 
tide of water rolling through it The valley that thoo seest, said he, 
B tbe vale of misery, and the tide of water that thoa seest is part of 
the gieat tide of Eternity. What is the reason, said I, that tbe tide I 
see rises oat of a ihidc mist at one end, and again loses itself in a thidc 
nist at the odier? What thon seest, said he. is that portion of Eternity 
wkfcb is callcid Tune, measared ottt by the San, and teaching 6nm tbe 
•Sec the «MtafT of AI— diir ia tbe " Spcdatar," Ka. ^if f. aaà tlaa îhÊt ta 
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|ii>fti'itt!iR "' •'»' worlff to it» consummation. Examine now, said he, 
llii* 'HI tlin» (<i (tipiirnlrr) willi dartcncss at both ends, and telt me what 
èlimi dlscDvMp^t in if. 1 sec b bridge, said 1, standing in the midst of 
llie lidf. Tlie iiridge lliuu sccst, said he, is human life; consider it al- 
tclillvcly. Upmi a more leisurely survey of it. I found that it consisted 
»>f tlliet «citri- nuil (eu cnlire aniics. with several broken arches, which 
ttil'lrd to those ihRt were ceilire. made up the number about an hn»- 
ilted. Ax I vrn* o<untitig tlie areltcs, the genius told me that this bridge 
rt-in^ifted at Rrtl »f a thousand arctns: but that a great flood swept 
nuny the re^t, nnd lo(t the bridge in llic ruinous coaditioa I now befadd 
tv Htit tell «lie tutth<-r, »*iil he. what thou disc o ve r e st oo it. I see 
o( |ViH>t' ver it. sud I, «ad a black dood ^*trT. 

■v^ <■>( It. od more «iteatrntr, 1 saw seront oi ^ 

1 ifing ihrougii the brr^se <Mo dM c>aft tiàt 

.^rtd r.piin ftiither nrawiwirinB. 

%*t lay tawwle d m ike 

iIMd, bM Act Ml «ramjh Oev iM» «K tide. 

' '^> r1«e bridsic. ao doN ^rw^tti at \ 

hut many oi ihem fall itao ftaem. T^ef t 

ininirTi ii'.MM.i-. ,,:i mrddk. bUl RtUltlJlllcd WXA ilf Aê 

«rardx the en6 of the arebes tlwt were entire. 

"T' ' -nVr' 

tbiit . -oken ardm, ' 

fhriMiRli .-.nt ^^ iife« and Spent wift ! 

!i »r»fV 

" 1 TiT»*arif«B of this waaâexbù : 

lî"'! -InrVi it prescBted. lly 

'era! omppi^^ 
QC at pverfAt^ that «boB lif 
.Mrïng ti|) tnwxfd' the 




* He fiuruiix of 
Tncfln ', bnt ofti 
fnm. tjtciT TQcit^g TaitwT 
' ill ■■ it 

tlnor& "^niicli wis 

t!irn». . . . 
AlsK. «aM 1 Tnur wa» made w "vain! 
ni »e. nd 
o n ' ,|u ) .li i ij 
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before loo thick for the eye to penetrate) I saw the valley opening at 
the farther end, and spreading forth into an immense ocean, that had a 
huge rock of adamant running through the midst of it, and dividing it 
into two equal parts. The clouds still rested on one half of it, inso- 
œtich that I could discover nothing in it: but the other appeared to me 
a vast ocean planted with innumerable islands, that were covered with 
fruits and flowers, and interwoven with a thousand little shining seas 
that ran among them. I could see persons dressed in glorious habits, 
with garlands upon their heads, passing among the trees, lying down 
by the sides of the fountains, or resting on beds of flowers ; and could 
hear a confused harmony of singing birds, falling waters, human voices, 
and musical instruments. Gladness grew in me upon the discovery of 
so delightful a scene. I wished for the wings of an eagle, that I might 
fly away to those happy seas; but the Genius told me there was no 
passage to them, except through the gates of death that I saw opening 
every moment upon the bridge. The islands, said he, that lie so fresh 
and green before thee, and with which the whole face of the ocean 
appears spotted as far as thou canst see, are more in number than the 
sands on the sea-shore; there are myriads of islands behind those which 
thou here discoverest, reaching farther than thine eye, or even ihinc 
imagination, can extend itself. These are the mansions of good men 
after death, who according to the degree and kinds of virtue in which 
they excelled, are distributed among these several islands, which abound 
with pleasures of different kinds and degrees, suitable to the relishes 
and perfections of those who are settled in them : every island is a 
paradise accommodated to its respective inhabitants. Are not these, 
O Mirza, habitations worth contending for? Does life appear mis- 
erable, that gives thee opportunities of earning such a reward? Is 
death to be feared, that will convey thee to so happy an existence? 
Think not man was made in vain, who has such an eternity reserved 
for him, I ga^ed with inexpressible pleasure on these happy islands. 
At length, said I, shew me now, I beseech thee, the secrets that lie hid 
under those dark clouds which cover the ocean on the other ade of the 
rocfc of Adamant The Genius making me no answer, I turned me 
about to address myself to him a second time, but I found that lie had 
left me ; I then turned again to the vision which I had been so long 
contemplating: but instead of the rolling tide, the arched brii^ice. and 
the happy islands, I saw nothing but the long hollow valley of Bagdad, 
with oaten, sheep, and camels grazing upon the sides of it"*' 

In this ornate moral sketch, this fine reasotiing. so correct and 
so eloquent, this ingenious and noble imagination, I find an 
epitome of all Addison's characteiistics. These are the Eng- 
lish tints which distinguish this classical age from that of tlie 
French : a narrower and more practical argument, a more po- 
etical and less eloquent urbanity, a structure of mind more 
inventive and more ridi, less sociable and less refined, 

■"Spectator," No. 155- 
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being taken for a hack writer, returned the money, demanded 
an apolog>', received it, and wrote in his journal : " I have taken 
Mr. Harley into favour again." ' On another occasion, hav- 
ing observed that the Secretary of State, St. John, looked upon 
him coldly, he rebuked him for it : 

** One thing I warned him of, never to appear cold to me, for I would 
not be treated like a school-boy; that 1 expected every great minister 
who honoured me with bis acquaintance, if he heard or saw anything 
10 my disadvantage, would let me know in plain words, and not put 
me in pain to guess by the change or coldness of his countenance or 
bchavjottr ; for it was what I would hardly bear from a crowned head ; 
and I thought no subject's favour was worth it: and that Ï designed 
to let my Lord Keeper and Mr. Harley know the same thing, that they 
might use me accordingly." * 

Sl John, approved of this, made excuses, said that he had 
passed several nights at " business, and one night at drinking," 
and that his fatigue might have seemed like ill-humor. In the 
minister's drawing-room Swift went up and spoke to some ob- 
scure person, and compelled the lords to come and speak to 
him: 

" Mr. Secretary told roe the Duke of Buckingham had been talking 
10 him much about me, and desired my acquaintance. I answered, it 
could not be, for he had not made sufficient advances. Then the Dake 
of Shrewsbury said he thought the Duke was not used to make ad- 
vances. I said I could not help that ; for I always expected advances in 
proportion to men's quality, and more from a Duke than other men." * 

** Saw Lord Halifax at court, and we joined and talked, and the 
DuchciS of Shrewsbury came up and reproached me for not dining 
with her : I said that was not so soon done ; for I expected more ad- 
vances from ladies, especially duchesses: She promised to comply. 
. . . Lady Oglethorpe brought me and the Duchess of Hamilton to- 
gether to-day in the drawing-room, and I have given her some encour* 
agement, but not much." * 

He triumphed in his arrogance, and said with a restrained Joy, 
full of vengeance : " I generally am acquainted with about 
thirty in the drawing-room, and am so proud that I make all 
the lords come up to me. One passes half an hour pleasant 



•In Swift's Wofk», ed. W. Seott, 10 
tdIl 1S14: "Joiinul 10 Strili," it. 
Febnoxy It (iTio-ii). He lays al» 
(Fctjnary 6 *nà T>; "I wilt not ce« 
bim <Mr. Harley) lill hr mak<^ amends. 
... I wa^ lifit to ill CRlrcalies, and 
luTC dcsind I>ciru to ko to bim, md 



let htm knaw that t exp«ct farther satis- 
faction. If wc let these ^cat ministers 
preteod too much, there will be no gor* 
crarafï them." 

■ Ibid. April 3, 1711. 

' Ibid- M.-ïy Î0, 1711. 

* Ibid. October 7, 1711. 
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cnoogfc.'* He carried his triumpb to the rtrgt of brtttalily 
and tyranny ; writing to the Duchess of QtMensbeny, he says : 
" I sm glad you know your duty ; for it has been a knomi and 
cstabtisbed rule above twenty years in Engtand, that the Erst 
advances have been constantly made me by all ladies who 
■spired lo my acquaintance, and the greater their quality, the 
greater were their ad'varccs." ' The tamoos Geneial Webb, with 
his cmtch and cane, limped up two fights of stairs to congratu- 
late htm and invite him to dinner; Swift accepted, then an hour 
later uithdnw his consent, pref e r rin g to dine dsewhere. He 
seemed to look upon himself as a superior being, exempt {rom 
the necessity' of showing his re sp ec ts to anyone, entitled to 
homage, caring nettber for sex, rank, nor bme, whose business 
it was to protect and destroy, distrihating farors, instilts, and 
pardons. Addison, and after hsm Lady Gtffocd, a friend of 
twenty years' standing, having offended him, be refused to take 
them back into his favor UBti they had asked his pardon. Lofd 
Lansdowne, SccretarT for War. beti^ annoyed at an expression 
of the ** Examiner." St^ift sa>-s: ** This I resented highly that he 
shoohl complain of me bcfbre be spoke to me. I sent him a 
pepf tering l^er, and woold not o'™"»'^ htm by a note, as I did 
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woria. boiB ior icbcffion i 

and ÏB^ioteDce to dcspûr aad to I 

aiiiiHiiMWMii» Scat's 
Uboct tias ootWQ f aiinwfjLS oi 
fmi i Mv p»ip»f?nwff There vas 
wjatii and dcsâic: ** A pcraan of gitat 
vas pioBod to stoop so lov 25 to look 1 
taeUtattajaaodwas'SkKa.i 
chief, if I «oaid not give k uniéu^BuM.*' 
deeper m Itm tiiai to otber sooi. Listen «i tlie proioiBMl : 
of lojrbd hatred vitt which he sees his oi^bks ^Bder ■■ 
"The AMs^ woe nridied to see me, aad «oold lar hoy I 
as a tvigvhâe thejarediuvuiug^ aod die great : 
me their dniii^ apologies.*** "It is good to see «hs^ a 1 
ahieooafesaoB the Whi^ afl mde of my 3-vagc** And 
lafier: " Kot them, for m^iatefol dogs; I viQ aialac tki^ 
: their usage beaon I leave mis pbfp ** He is Mliatcd 
and has g^****** his appetite; fike a wolf or a boo, he ^ucs lor 
nothii^ ebe. 

Tins iiupetuusitj led him to evay sort of noàuess and vio- 
IcBoe. H^ " Diner's Letters " had roused Irdaad ^.liail Ae 
govsnmotf, and the guveimimtt had i 
ooFenBg a reward to aojooe who wmdd dewnaee the 
Swift came soddexilj into the receptioa-chamber. elbowed the 
groops, went up to the loid-fieotcnant, with ind^iiatiaa oa his 
cornitenance, and in a thtmdctii^ vmoe, said: " So, 117 lofd. 
this is a gtorions cxfioit that you performed yes t a day , in soffer- 
ing a pro d a m a t i on against a poor shopkeeper, ^riioseoriy crime 
is ao honest «mlearar to save his cooatrj from nan." " And 
he broke ott into raffing^ amidst general sSenoe and amanment. 
Tbc lord-lieiiteBaBt, a mao of sense, ans we re d cahidr. Before 
such a torrait mm turned juide. This chaotic and sdf-devoor* 
iag heart could not tmdentaiid the "»«««*•« of las hieads; he 
asked them: " Do not die corruptions and v^ames of men eat 
your flfâh, and esdiaost tout spirits? " ** 

Resignatioo was rqmlsirc to faîm. His artifwit, abrapt and 

■710. 

•nid. Sepioahtr m. *]'»■ 



- Smittt tiur hr W. Seatt, i. v 
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mournful genius which nature gave up as a prey to society and 
life; society and life poured all their poisons into htm. 

He knew what povertj- and scorn were, even at that age when 
the mind expands, when the heart is full of pride," when he was 
hardly maintained by the alms of his family, gloomy and without 
hope, feeling liis strength and the dangers of his strength." At 
twenty-one. as secretary to Sir William Temple, he had tw^enty 
pounds a year salary, sat at tlie same table wnth the upjier .ser- 
vants," wrote Pindaric odes in honor of his master, spent ten 
years amidst the humiliations of servitude and the familiarity 
of the servants' hall, obliged to adulate a gouty and flattered 
courtier, to submit to my lady his sister, acutely pained " when 
Sir William Temple would look cold and out of humor," '• lured 
by false hopes, forced after an attempt at independence to re- 
sume the livery which was choking him. " When you find years 
coming on, withodt hopes of a place at court. ... I 
directly advise you to go upon the road, which is the only post 
of honour left you ; there you will meet many of your old com- 
rades, and live a short life and a mern.* one." '" Tins is followed 
by instructions as to the conduct servants ought to display when 
led to the gallows. Such are his " Directions to Servants " ; he 
was relating what he had suffered. At the age of thirty-one, 
expecting a place from William III, he edited the works of 
his patron, dedicating them to the sovereign, sent him a 
memorial, got nothing, and fell hack upon the post of chap- 
lain and private secretary to the Earl of Berkeley. He soon 
remained only chaplain to tliat nobleman, feeling all the dis- 
gust which the part of ecclesiastical valet must mspire in a 
man of feeling. 



" At that time ht lud already btgun 
the " Tale of a Tub." 

^ El« addresus his muae IhuB, in 
" Verses occasiir^hcd by Sir W^illlara 
Temple'» late illoesi ana recovery," xiv. 

Wert thoti right woinaa,tbûu ibould'st 

ttxiTQ to look 
On an abandoned wretch hy hopes 

forsook : 
Forsook by hopes, ill fortune's last 

relief. 
A»ien d for life to unremitting efief; 

•• To thee I owe that JataT bent of mind 
Stilt to unhappy restless thoughts in- 
clined: 



To thee, what oft I vainly «tiive lo 
hide. 

That scorn of fools, by fools misEtook 
for pride," 

^^ These assertions have been denied. 
See Ro5coe*a " Life of Swilt,*' i. li.— Tn, 

" " Don't you remember how I used 
to be in pain when Sir William Temple 
would look cold and out nf humour for 
three or Four days, and 1 used to sus* 
pect a bwndred reasons? I have plucked 
up mv spirit since then, faith; he 
spoiled a fine gentleman. — " Journal 
to Stella.'* April 4, itI'Mi. 

•* '■ Directions to Servants," îdi. ch. 
■il- *»■ 
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the feeling of his own impotence, enraged to have to live amongst 
" an enslaved people," chained and vanquished. He says: *' I 
find myself disposed every year, or rather every month, to be 
more angry and revengeful ; and my rage is so ignoble, that it 
descends even to resent the folly and baseness of the enslaved 
people among whom I live." *' This cry is the epitome of his 
pubhc life; these feehngs are the materials which public life 
furnished to his talent. 

He experienced these feelings also in private life, more violent 
and more inwardly. He had brought up and purely loved a 
charming, well-informed, modest young girl, Esther Johnson, 
who from infancy had loved and reverenced him alone. She 
lived with him, he had made her his confidante. From London, 
during his political strtiggles, he sent her the full journal of his 
slightest actions; he wrote to her twice a day, with extreme ease 
and familiarity, with all the playfulness, vivacity, petting and 
caressing names of the tenderest attachment. Yet another girl, 
beautiful and rich. Miss Vanhomrigh, attached herself to him, 
declared her passion, received from him several marks of his 
own, followed him to Ireland, sometimes jealous, sometimes 
submissive, but so impassioned, so unhappy, that her letters 
might have broken a harder heart : " If you continue to treat me 
as you do, you will not be made uneasy by me long. ... I 
am sure I could have borne the rack much better, than those 
killing, killing words of you. . . . Oh, that you may have 
but so much regard for me left, that this complaint may touch 
your soul with pity! " " She pined and died. Esther Johnson, 
who had so long possessed Swift's whole heart, suffered still 
more. All was changed in Swift's house. " At my first coming 
(at Laracor) I thought I should have died with discontent, and 
was horribly melancholy while they were installing me." =>" He 
found tears, distrust, resentment, cold silence, in place of famili- 
arity and tenderness. He married Miss Johnson from a feeling 
of duty, but in secret, and on condition that she should only be 
his wife in name. She was twelve years dying; Swift went away 
to England as often as he could. His house was a hell to him; 
it is thought that some secret physical cause had influenced his 



■ Lcttrr to Lord Bolingbfoke, Dub- 
lin. Mafçli 31, 17^. îf^n, J74. 

■* Letter o( Mils Vinhotnrieh, Dublin, 
1714, xix. 431. 



"These word» are taVea from a tetter 
to Mi*s VanhomfÎRh, July 8. 1713, and 
cannot rcf^r to her death, which took 
plict in 17J1.— Tb, 
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nor made an effort. He expressed his thoughts in a uniform 
tone, with exact, precise, often harsh terms, with (aniiliar com- 
parisons, levelling a]] within reach of his hand, even the loftiest 
things— especially the loftiest — with a brutal and always haughty 
coolness. He knows life as a banker knows accounts; and his 
total once made up, he scorns or knocks down the babblers who 
dispute it in his presence. 

He knows tlie items as well as the sum total. He not only 
familiarly and vigorously seized on every object, but he also de- 
composed it, and kept an inventory of its details. His imagina- 
tion was as minute as it was energetic. He couid give you 
a statement of dry facts on every event and object, so con- 
nected and natural as to deceive any man. " Gulliver's Travels " 
read like a log-book. Isaac Bickerstafif's predictions were taken 
literally by the inquisition in Portugal. His account of M. du 
Baudrier seems an authentic translation. He gives to an ex- 
travagant romance the air of a genuine history. By this thor- 
ough knowledge of details he imports into literature the posi- 
tive spirit of men of business and experience. Nothing could 
be more vigorous, narrow, unhappy, for nothing could be more 
destructive. No greatness, false or true, can stand before him; 
whatsoever he fathoms and takes in hand loses at once it;; pres- 
tige and value. Whilst he decomposes he displays the real ugli- 
ness, and removes the fictitious beauty of objects. Whilst he 
brings ihem to the level of common things, he suppresses their 
real beauty, and gives them a fictitious ugliness. He presents all 
their gross features, and nothing hut their gross features. Look 
with him into the physical details of science, religion, state, and 
with him reduce science, religion, state, to the low standing of 
every-day events; with him you will see here a Bedlam of shriv- 
clled-up dreamers, narrow and chimerical brains, busy in contra- 
dicting each other, picking up meaningless phrases in mouldy 
books, inventing conjectures, and crying them up for truth; 
there, a band of enthusiasts, mumbling phrases which they do not 
understand, adoring figures of rhetoric as mysteries, attaching 
ideas of holiness or impiety to lawn-sleeves or postures, spending 
in persecutions or genuflexions the surplus of sheepish or fero- 
cious folly with which an evil fate has crammed their brains; 
there, again, flocks of idiots pouring out their blood and treasure 
for the whims or plots of a carriage- drawn aristocrat, out of re- 
Voi.. II.— a4 
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tlie pwMîc and tiK'foois. tbe odier&w mists sbA. ^âla&BfiÈens 
tlK one cooMt» iv s«a|^ notfaîag; tlieadier in seeing a2. We 
wiC mpcct tlie ii.lpnlifcfe, ii ^^ see- ani^ tfae sariacc — 1£ we 
tafcr tbcm v ther are, tf we let oiusei t ea be dafied. br tfae fnje 
' which ther iktct iàl to tjieaeii i. We wtK l er ae tfae g/até- 



euEKOndtTcu ^iiueUt3 with which oar masters Ueiiûeu 
selves, and we win nmr dnsm >3i examimi^tfae stains hidden 
mdcr the enifaroideTy. We wiQ be raored br the biç wmA 
wfakb ther p i ouuimc e in a sofaltnie voice, and we will u e vei see 
b» tbiir p n cke» the bereditarr phza8e4iook bom wfaicfa ther 
Bw>Ct>hwTtfacn. We will pnncdlionsly bnng^ them oui umue y 
andoorsoviees; the catoia win nan to ns jnat. and we wffl 
accept the gjpoae-dognia, that a goose is bomid to be routed. 
Bta, Oft the other hand, we wtO tolerate and even lore the world, 
;{. pmrtTstms; to its n^tne. we take ihr titmble to "-rp*»^ qt 
tmitaie its mecbamani. We will he interested in {asMons br an 
artisf « sympathy or a pfaiioaopfaer'a uamp i ehensMBi; w ti w i ll and 
then nannai whilst adrntrr ~'r. or we will and them 

n ec Bgwr y whibt uowipuiix:;," — iction: we will cease to 

be indignant gainst the powers^ which prodnce fine siectacits. 
or will aaae to be ronsed by the r e bound ; -fi 

canac and eSect had îoretold. We will adn : ^ a 

glHud diaoia« or as an inrtncible (Jeveiopiaent; and we wtO be 
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preserved by imagination or by logic from slander or disgust. 

We will extract from religion the lofty truths which dogmas hide, 
and the generous instincts which superstition conceals. We will 
perceive in the state the infinite benefits which no tyranny abol- 
ishes, and. the sociable inclinations which no wickedness uproots. 
We will distinguish in science the solid doctrines whch discus- 
sion never shakes, the liberal notions which the shock of systems 
purifies and unfolds, the splendid promises which the progress 
of the present time opens up to the ambition of the future. 
We can thus escape hatred by the nullity or the greatness of the 
prospect, by the inability to discover contrasts, or by the power 
to discover the harmony of contrasts. Raised above the first, 
sunk beneath tiie last, seeing evil and disorder, ignoring good- 
ness and harmony, excluded from love and calmness, given up 
to indignation and bitterness, Swift found neither a cause to 
cherish, nor a doctrine to establish;^ he employs the whole 
force of an excellently armed mind and a thoroughly trained 
character in decrying and destroying: all his works are pam- 
phlets. 



Section III. — Swift as a Political Pamphleteer 

At this time, and in his hands, the newspaper in England at- 
tained its proper character and its greatest force. Literature en- 
tered the sphere of politics. To understand what the one be- 
came, we must understand what the other was: art depended 
upon political business, and the spirit of parties made the spirit 
of writers. 

In France a theory arises — eloquent, harmonious, and gener- 
ous; the young are enamored of it, wear a cap and sing songs 
in its honor: at night, the citizens, while digesting their dinner, 
read it and delight in it; some, hot-headed, accept it, and prove 
to themselves their strength of mind by ridiculing those who are 
behind the times. On the other hand, the established people, 
prudent and timid, are mistrustful : being well off, they find that 
everything is well, and demand that things shall continue as they 
are. Such are the two parties in France, very old, as we all 
know; not very earnest, as everybody can see. They must talk, 

limon " 
■ The want ofTjslief 
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be enthusiastic, reason on speculative opinions, glibly, about an 
hour a day, indulging but outwardly in this taste; but these par- 1 
ties are so equally kveltcd, that they are at bottom ail the same; 
when we understand them rightly, we will find in France only 
two parties, the men of twenty and the men of forty. English 
parties, on the other hand, were always compact and living 
bodies, united by interests of money, rank, and conscience, re- 
ceiving theories only as standards or as a balance, a sort of sec- 
ondary states, which, like the two old orders in Rome, legally i 
endeavor to monopolize the government. So, the English con- 
stitution was never more than a transaction between distinct 
powers, compelled to tolerate each other, disposed to encroach 
on each other, occupied in treating with each other. Politics for 
them are a domestic interest, for the French an occupation of the 
mind; Englishmen make them a business, the French a discus- 
sion. 

Thus their pamphlets, notably Swift's, seem to us only half lit- 
erary. For an argument to be literary, it must not address itself 
to an interest or a faction, but to the pure mind: it must be based 
on universal truths, rest on absolute justice, be able to touch all 
human reasons r otherwise, being local, it is simply useful ; noth- 
ing is beautiful but what is general. It must also be developed 
regularly by analysis, and with exact divisions; its distribulion 
must give a picture of pure reason ; the order of ideas must be ' 
inviolable; every mind must be able to draw thence with ease a 
complete conviction; its method, its principles, must be sensible 
throughout, in all places and at all times. The desire to prove 
well must be added to the art of proving well ; the writer must 
announce his proof, recall it, present it under all its faces, desire 
to penetrate minds, pursue them persistently in all their retreats; 
but at the same time he must treat his hearers like men worthy 
of comprehending and applying general truths; his discourse 
must be lively, noble, polished, and fervid, so as to suit such sub- 
jects and such minds. It is thus that classical prose and French 
prose are eloquent, and that political dissertations or religious 
controversies have endured as models of art. 

This good taste and philosophy are wanting in the positive 
mind ; it wishes to attain not eternal beauty, but present success. 
Swift does not address men in general, but certain men. He 
does not speak to reasoners, but to a party ; he does not care to 
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teach a truth, but to make an impression ; his aim is not to en- 
lighten that isolated part of man, called his mind, but to stir up 
tlie mass of feehngs and prejudices which constitute the actual 
man. Whilst he writes, his public is before his eyes; fat squires, 
puffed out with port wine and beef, accustomed at the end of 
their meals to bawl loyally for church and king; gentlemen farm- 
ers, bitter against London luxury and the new importance of 
merchants; clergymen bred on pedantic sermons, and old-estab- 
lished hatred of dissenters and papists. These people have not 
mind enough to pursue a fine deduction or understand an ab- 
stract principle. A writer must calculate the facts they know, 
the ideas they have received, the interests that move them, and 
recall only these facts, reason only from these ideas, set in motion 
only these interests. It is thus Swift speaks, without develop- 
ment, without logical hits, without rhetorical effects, but witli 
extraordinary force and success, in phrases whose accuracy his 
contemporaries inwardly felt, and which they accepted at once, 
because they simply told them in a clear form and openly, what 
they murmured obscurely and to themselves. Such was the 
power of the " Examiner," which in one year transformed the 
opinion of three kingdoms; and particularly of the " Drapier's 
Letters," which made a government withdraw one of its 
measures. 

Small change was lacking in Ireland, and the English minis- 
ters had given a certain William Wood a patent to coin one 
hundred and eight thousand pounds of copper money. A coin- 
mission, of which Newton was a member, verified the pieces 
made, found them good, and several competent judges still think 
that the measure was loyal and serviceable to the land. Swift 
roused the people against it, spoke to them in an intelligible style, 
and triumphed over common-sense and the state.* 

" Brethren, friends, countrymen, and fellow-subjects, what I intend 
now to say to yoii is. next to your duty to God and the care of your 
salvation, of the greatest concern to you and your children : your bread 
and dothtng. and every common necessary of life depend upon it. 
Therefore I do most earnestly exhort you as men, as Christians, as 
parents, and as lovers of your country, to read this paper wiili the ut- 
most attention, or get it read to you by others ; which that you may do 
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al ilie le&s expesce, I bave ordered tbe piritiler to seU it al ibe losc^ 
rate." » 

We see popular dtstmst spring up at a ^nce -, this is the st^Ic 
which reaches workmen and peasants; this simplicity, these 
dctaib, are necessary to penetrate their belief. The atnhor is 
like a draper, and they trust only men of their own condition. 
Swift goes on to accuse Wood, declaring that his copper pieces 
arc not worth one-eighth of their nominal value. There is no 
trace of proof: no proofs are required to convince the people; it 
is enough to repeat the same accusation again and again, to 
abound in intelligible examples, to strike tye and ear. The 
imagination once gained, they will go on shouting, convincing 
themselves by their own cries, and incapable of reasoning. Swift 
says to his adversaries: 

" Your paragraph relates further that Sir Isaac Newton reported an 
assay taken at the Tower of Wood's metal ; by which it appears that 
Wood had in atl respects performed his contract His contract ! With 
whom? Was it with the Parliament or people of Ireland? Are not 
they to l>c the purchasers? But they detest, abhor, and reject it as 
corrupt, fraudulent, mingled with dirt and trash," * 



4 



And a little further on ; 

" His first proposal is, that he will be content to coin no more (tfian 
forty thousand pounds), unless the exigencies of the trade require it, 
although his patent empowers him to coin a far greater quantity. . . . 
To which if I were to answer, it should be thus : let Mr. Wood and 
his crew of founder; and tinkers coin on, till there is not an old kettle 
left In the kingdom ; let (hem coin old leather, tobacco-pipe clay, or the 
dirt in the street, and call their trumpery by what name they please 
from a guinea to a farthing; we are not under any concern to know 
how he and his tribe of accomplices think fit to employ themselves. But 
I hope, and trust, that we are all, to a man, fully determined to have 
nothing to do with him or his ware." * 

Swift gets angry and does not answer. In fact, this is the best 
way to answer; to move such hearers we must stir up their blood 
and their passions; then shopkeepers and farmers will turn up 
their sleeves, double their fists; and the good arguments of tlieir 
opponents will only increase their desire to knock them down. 



* " Drapio'i Leltcri," vii. : Letter i. 
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Now see bow a mass of examples make a gratuitous assertion 
probable: 

" Your Newsletter says that an assay was made of the coin. How 
impudent and insupportable is this ! Wood takes care to coin a dozen 
or two lialfpence of good metal, sends them to the Tower, and they arc 
approved; and these must answer all that he has already coined, or 
shall coin for the future. It is true, indeed, that a gentleman often 
sends to my shop for a pattern of stuff; I cut it fairly off, and if he 
likes tt, he comes or sends and compares the pattern with the whole 
piece, and probably we come to a bargain. But if I were to buy a hun- 
dred sheep, and the grazier should bring me one single wether, fat and 
well (leeced, by way of pattern, and expect the same price round for 
the whole hundred, without suffering me to see them before he was 
paid, or giving me good security to restore my money for those that 
were lean, or shorn, or scabby, I would be none of his customer, I 
have heard of a man who had a mind to sel! his house, and therefore 
carried a piece of brick in his pocket, which he showed as a patteru to 
encourage purchasers; and this is directly the case in point with Mr. 
Wood's assay." " 

A burst of laughter follows; butchers and bricklayers were 
gained over. As a finish, Swift showed them a practical ex- 
pedient, suited to their understanding and their rank in life: 

" The common soldier, when he goes to the market or ale-house, will 
offer his money; and if it be refused, perhaps he will swagger and 
hector, and threaten to beat the butcher or aJewife, or take the goods 
by force, and throw them the bad halfpence. In this and the like cases, 
the shopkeeper or victualler, or any other tradesman, has no more to 
do than to demand ten times the price of his goods, if it is to be naid in 
Wood's money; for example, twenty-pence of that money for a quart 
of ale, and so in all things else, and never part vfith his goods till he 
gets the money." " 

Public clamor overcame the English government; they with- 
drew the money and paid Wood a large indemnity. Such is the 
merit of Swift's arguments; good tools, trenchant and handy, 
neither elegant nor bright, but whose value is proved by their 
effect. 

The whole beauty of these pamphlets is in their tone. They 
have neither the generous fire of Pascal, nor the bewildering 
gayety of Beaumarchais, nor the chiselled delicacy of Paul Louis 
Courier, but an overwhelming air of superiority and a bitter and 
terrible rancor. Vast passion and pride, like the positive 
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" Drapier's " mind just now described, have given all the blows 
their force. We should read his " Public Spirit of the Whigs," 
against Steele. Page by page Steele is torn to pieces with a 
calmness and scorn never equalled. Swift approaches regularly, 
leaving no part untouched, heaping wound on wound, every 
blow sure, knowing beforehand their reach and depth. Poor 
Steele, a vain, thoughtless fellow, is in his hands like Gulliver 
amongst the giants ; it is a pity to see a contest so uneqtial ; and 
this contest is pitiless. Swift crushes him carefully and easily, 
like an obnoxious animal. The unfortunate man, formerly an 
officer and a semi-literary man, had make awkward use of con- 
stitutional words: 

" Upon this rock the author ... is perpetually splitting, as often 
as he ventures out beyond the narrow bounds of his literature. He has 
a confused remembrance of words since he left the university, but has 
lost half their meaning, and puts them together with no regard, except 
to their cadence; as I remember, a fellow nailed up maps in a gentle- 
man's closet, some sidelong, others Upside down, the better to adjust 
Ihcm to the pannels." ^ 

When he judges he is worse than when he proves; witness his 
" Short Character of Thomas Earl of Wharton." He pierces 
him with the formtjlas of official politeness; only an Englishman 
is capable of such phlegm and such haughtiness: 

" I have had the honour of much conversation with his lordship, and 
am thoroughly convinced how indifferent he is to applause, and how 
insensible of reproach. . . . He is without the sense of shame, or 
glory, as some men are without the sense of smelling; and therefore, 
a good name to him is no more than a precious ointment would be to 
these. Whoever, for the sake of others, were to describe the nature of 
a serpent, a wolf, a crocodile or a fox, must be understood to do it 
without any personal love or hatred for the animals themselves. In 
the same manner his excellency is one whom I neither personally love 
nor hate. I sec him at court, at his own house, and sometimes at mine, 
for I have the honour of his visits; and when these papers are public, 
it is odds but he will tell me, as he once did upon a like occasion, ' that 
he is damnably mauled,' and then, with the easiest transition in the 
world, ask about the weather, or time of the day ; so that I enter on 
the work with more cheerfulness, because I am sure neither to make 
him angry, nor any way hurt his reputation ; a pitch of happiness and 
security to which his excellency has arrived, and which no philosopher 
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before him could reach. Thomas, Earl of Wharton, lord -lieutenant of 
Ireland, by the force of a wonderful constitution, has some years passed 
his grand climacteric without any visible effects of old age, either on 
his body or his mind: and in spite of a continual prostitution to those 
vices which usually wear out both. . . . Whether he walks or whis- 
tles, or swears, or talks bawdy, or calls names, he acquits himself iii 
each, beyond a templar of three years' standing. With the same grace, 
and in the same style, he will rattle his coachman in the midst of the 
street, where he is governor of the kingdom; and all this is without 
consequence, because it is in his character, and what everybody ex- 
pects, , . , The ends he has gained by lying, appear to be more 
owing to the frequency, than the art of them ; his lies being sometimes 
detected in an hour, often in a clay, and always in a week. , , . He 
swears solemnly he loves and will serve you ; and your back is no 
sooner turned, but he tells those about him, you are a dog and a rascal. 
He goes constantly to prayers in the forms of his place, and will talk 
bawdy and blasphemy at the chapel door. He is a presbyterian in poli- 
tics, and an atheist in religion; but he chooses at present to whore 
with a papist. In his commerce with mankind, his general rule is, to 
endeavour to impose on their understandings, for which he has but one 
receipt, a composition of lies and oaths. , , , He bears the gallan- 
tries of his lady with the indifference of a stoick; and thinks them well 
recompensed, by a return of children to support his family, without the 
fatigues of being a father. . . . He was never yet known to refuse 
or keep a promise, as I remember he told a lady, but with an exception 
to the promise he then made (which was to get her a pension), yet 
he broke even that, and, I confess, deceived us both. But here I desire 
to distinguish between a promise and a bargain; for he will be sure 
to keep the latter, when he has the fairest offer. . . , But here I 
must desire the reader's pardon, if I cannot digest the following facts 
in so good a manner as I intended : because it is thought expedient, for 
some reasons, that the world should be informed of his exccllcney's 
merits as soon as possible. , . . As they are, they may serve for 
hints to any person who may hereafter have a mind to write memoirs 
of his excellency's life." * 



Throughout this piece Swift's voice has remained calm; not a 
muscle of his face has moved; we perceive neither smile, flash 
of the eye, nor gesture; he speaks like a statue; but his anger 
grows by constraint, and bums the more that it shines the less. 

This is why his ordinary style is grave irony. It is the 
weapon of pride, meditation, and force. The man who employs 
it is self-contained whilst a storm is raging within him ; he is too 
proud to make a show of his passion; he does not take the pub- 
lic into his confidence; he elects to be solitary in his soul; he 
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■ nriil hr irifanitf! trt fimfrfr fit *"r w»«- iiei 
bow to keep absohitc pcwsewion €rf bbnadL Thns coBectsd. he 
osdenands better and snffcn man; no fit of pw ri o n ^ama 
bis «T3t!i or draws away bis attention; he fads aD die points 
and peaetiates to die deptbs of the opimaawfaidi be detests; be 
niitlfïplir« bis pain and his kncwMge. and spar» himscif natber 
wotmd nor reflection. We most see Swift in this attitude, im- 
pouMtre in appeannce, but witb stiffann^ mitsdes, a beart 
fcordied iridi hatred, wiitii% witb a tcnible mile sacb 
pfdets as this: 



" It nay petiMp» be nôdier taSt nor iMudm, to uxoe 
atàHéàag of Ckri aûmtj , at a jtnctsre, wbea all parties 
«aaBîoMMuljr «kieiiuined upon tfae polst. . . . Howrrer. 1 1 
liow, «hetiicr froin tfae affectatkm of sngaUrhj. or tbe pcrrersEnes 
at fasaaa mtorc. bet so it aabappily falls oat. that I caasot be t ath t àj 
of llûs opiatoa. Naj, Ûtoo^ I ««% sore an order «ere bsaed for aqr 
{'■TT'yf4'*** pi oawjui oa by die attonMr-seaeral, I siioald stfll coaJM», 
diat ÏB tbe present poitiire of «ir affairs, at hooie or abroad, I do noc 
yet see tbe absoltste necesatjr of extirpatiag tbe C&risdaa rdi giiM iron 
amooK us. This perhaps nay xpftxr too great a paradox, evta for oar 
wise and paradoxical age to enidnrc: therefore I shall handk it with 
all tenderness, and «ritb tbe otaiost deference to that great and profband 
majority, which is of another sentimeiit. ... I hope no reader 
inafioes me so weak to stand np in tfae defence of real Cbriniasity, 
neb as naed, in primitive times (if we may bcliere tbe authors of those 
ages), to have an influence upon men's belief and actions; to offer at 
tbe restoring of that, would indeed be a wild project; it would be to 
dig up foundations ; to destroy at one blow all the wit, and half the 
teaming of the kingdom. . . . Every candid reader will easily un- 
derstand my discourse to be intended only in defence of nominal Qms- 
lianity; the other having been for some time wholly laid aside by 
general consent, as utterly inconsistent with onr present schemes of 
wealth and power." ■ 

Let as then examine the advantages which this abohtion of the 
title and name of Christian might have: 

" It is likewise urged, that there are, by computation, in this kingdom 
above ten thousand parsons, whose revenues, added to those of my 
lords the bishops, would suffice to maintain at least two hundred young 
(fentlemtm of wit and pleasure, and free-thinking, enemies to priest- 
craft, narrow principles, pedantry, and prejudices, who might be an 
ornament to the court and town." " 
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** It B lilcewise proposed as a great adTaotage to the polilic ibat if we 
OfKX discard the qrsttm of the go<pe], all rdigkm w21 of coarse be Ihb- 
idied for ever; and conscquentl^ along with it, tbo^ giieTCns PR}«- 
dices of education, wfaicb under tbe names of virtoe, tati ac ience. hoaoar, 
justice, and the like, are so apt to disturb die peace of baann aûuàs, 
aad tbe notions wbeieof are so bard to be eradicated, by right reason, 
or face-lhtnknig.'* ^* 

TbcQ be concludes by doubling the insult: 

" I am Tcrjr sensible how ascb tbe gentletneo of wit aad pleasare are 
apt to nmnnur, and be choked at the sight of so many daggied-tail 
parsoos. who happen to fall in their way, and offend their eyes; bat 
at the same time, these wise reformers do not consider what an advan- 
tage and felicity it is for great wits to be always provided with objects 
of scorn and contempt, in order to exercise and improve their talents, 
and divert their spleen from falling on each other, or on themselves; 
especiallf when all this may be done, without the least imapnable dan- 
ger to their persons. .\nd to ttrge another argument of a paralld nat- 
ure : if Christianity were once abolished, bow could the free-thinkers 
tbe strong reasoners, and the men of profound learning, be able to find 
another subject, so calculated in all points whereon to display their 
abilities ? what wooderfnl productions of wit should we be deprived of. 
from those, whose genius, bf continual practice, has been wholly turned 
iipoa raillery and invectives, against religion, and would, therefore, 
never be able to shine or distinguish themselves upon any other subject! 
we are daily complaining of the great decline of wit among us, and 
would we take away the greatest, perhaps the only topic we have 
left?"" 

" I do very moch apprehend, diat in six months time after the act is 
passed for tbe extirpation of the gospel, the Bank and East India Stock 
may fall at least one per cent And since that is fifty times tttorc, than 
ever the wisdom of our age thought fit to venture, for the preservation 
of Christianity, there is no reason we should be at so great a loss, merely 
for tbe sake of destroying it" " 

Swift is only a combatant, I admit; but when we glatice at 
this common-sense and this pride, this empire over the passions 
of others, and this empire over himself; this force and this em- 
ployment of hatred, we judge that there have rarely been such 
combatants. He is a pamphleteer as Hannibal was a condottiere. 
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Section IV Swift as a Humorist As a Poet 

On the night after the battle we usually unbend ; we sport, we 
make fun, we talk in prose and verse; hut with Swift this night 
is a continuation of the day, and tlie mind which leaves its trace 
in matters of business leaves also its trace in amusements. 

What is gayer than Voltaire's soirées f He rails ; but do we 
find any murderous intention in his railleries? He gets angry; 
but do we perceive a malignant or evil character in his passions? 
In him all is amiable. In an instant, through the necessity of 
action, he strikes, caresses, changes a hundred times his tone, his 
face, with abrupt movements, impetuous sallies, sometimes as a 
child, always as a man of the world, of taste and conversation. 
He wishes to entertain us; he conducts us at once through a 
thousand ideas, without efïort, to amuse himself, to amuse us. 
What an agreeable host is this Voltaire, who desires to please 
and who knows how to please, who only dreads ennui, who does 
not distrust us, who is not constrained, who is always himself, 
who is brimful of ideas, naturalness, liveliness! If we were 
with him, and he rallied us, we should not be angry; we should 
adopt his style, we should laugh at ourselves, we should feel that 
he only wished to pass an agreeable hour, that he was not angry 
with us, that he treated us as equals and guests, that he broke 
out into pleasantries as a winter fire into sparks, and that he was 
none the less pleasant, wholesome, amusing. 

Heaven grant that Swift may never Jest at our expense. The 
positive mind is too solid and too cold to be gay and amiable. 
When such mind takes to ridicule, it does not sport with it su- 
perficially, but studies it, goes into it gravely, masters it, knows 
all its subdivisions and its proofs. This profound knowledge 
can only produce a withering pleasantry. Swift's, at bottom, is 
but a rcductia ad absurdum, altogether scientific. For instance, 
" The Art of Political Lying " * is a didactic treatise, whose plan 
might serve for a model. " In the first chapter of this excellent 
treatise he (the author) reasons philosophically concerning the 
nature of the soul of man, and those qualities which render it 
susceptible of lies. He supposes the soul to be of tlie nature of 
a piano-cylindrical speculum, or looking-glass. , . , The 
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plane side represents objects just as they are; and the cylindrical 
side, by the rules of catoptrics, must needs represent true objects 
false, and false objects true. In bis second chapter he treats oE 
the nature of pobtical lying; in the third of the lawfulness of 
political lying. The fourth chapter is wholly employed in this 
question, * Whether the right of coinage of political Ues be 
[wholly in the government' " Again, nothing could be stranger, 
Imore worthy of an arcbœological society, tlian the argument in 
■ which he proves that a humorous piece of Pope's'-' is an insidious 
pamphlet against the religion of the state. His " Art of Sinking 
in Poetry " ^ has all the appearance of good rhetoric; the princi- 
ples are laid down, the divisions justified; tlie examples chosen 
with extraordinary precision and metliod; it is perfect reason 
employed in the service of folly. 

His passions, like his mind, were too strong. If he wishes to 
scratch, he tears; his pleasantry is gloomy; by way of a joke, 
he drags his reader through all the disgusting details of sickness 
and death. Partridge, formerly a shoemaker, had turned astrol- 
oger. Swift, imperturbably cool, assumes an astrologer's title, 
writes maxims on the duties of the profession, and to inspire 
confidence, begins to predict: 

"My first prediction is but a trifle; yet I will mention it to show 
how ignorant those sottish pretenders to astrology are in their own 
concerns : it relates to Partridge llie almanack-maker ; I have con- 
sulted the star of his nativity by my own rules, and find he will infallibly 
die upon the 29th of March next, about eleven at night, of a raging 
fever ; therefore I advise him to consider of it, and settle his affairs 
in time," * 

The twenty*ninth of March being past, he relates how the un- 
dertaker came to hang Partridge's rooms " in close mourning"; 
then Ned, the sexton, asking " whether the grave is to be plain 
or bricked "; then Mr. White, the carpenter, to screw down the 
coffin ; then the stone-cutter with his monument. Lastly, a suc- 
cessor comes and sets up in the neighborhood, saying in his 
printed directions, " that he lives in the house of the late ingen- 
ious Mr. John Partridge, an eminent practitioner in leather, 
pliysic, and astrology." ' We can tell beforehand the protesta- 

•"The Rape of the Lock." 'TlitBe quotstions «re talren from > 
■ stiiir i^.^Pope, Arbuthnot, acid Swift fiumorous pamphlet, " Squire Bicker- 
Wrote it. lo^etlier. staff Delected," written by Dr. Yslden. 

••' Predictions tor the Year 1708 by See Switt'» Works, iJt. 176.— Ta. 
liaac Bickerstaiï," ix. i^ 
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has neither the artist's rapture, nor the entertainment of the man 
of the world. Two similar sounds at the end of two equal lines 
have always consoled the greatest troubles: tlie old muse, after 
three thousand years, is a young and divine nurse ; and her song 
lulls the sickly nations whom she still visits, as weU as the young, 
flourishing races amongst whom she has appeared. The inv^ol- 
untary music, in which thought wraps itself, hides ugliness and 
unveils beauty. Feverish roan, after tlie labors of the evening 
and the anguish of the night, sees at morning the beaming white- 
ness of the opening heaven ; he gets rid of himself, and the joy 
of nature from all sides enters with oblivion into his heart. If 
misery pursues him, the poetic afflatus, unable to wipe it out, 
transforms it ; it becomes ennobled, he loves it, and thenceforth 
he bears it; for the only thing to which he cannot resign himself 
is littleness. Neither Faust nor Manfred have exhausted human 
grief; they drank from the cruel cup a generous wine, they did 
not reach the dregs. Tliey enjoyed themselves, and nature; 
they tasted the greatness which was in them, and the beauty of 
creation; they pressed with their bruised hands all the thorns 
with which necessity has made our way thorny, but they saw 
them blossom with roses, fostered by the purest of their noble 
blood. There is nothing of the sort in Swift ; what is wanting 
most in his verses is poetry. The positive mind can neither love 
nor understand it; it sees therein only a kind of mechanism or a 
fashion, and employs it only for vanity and conventionality. 
When in his youth Swift attempted Pindaric odes, he failed lam- 
entably, I cannot remember a line of his which indicates a 
genuine sentiment of nature: he saw in the forests only logs of 
wood, and in the fields only sacks of com. He employed 
mythology, as we put on a wig, ill-timed, wearily and scornfully. 
His best piece, " Cadenus and Vanessa," ' is a poor, threadbare 
allegorj'. To praise Vanessa, he supposes that the nymphs and 
shepherds pleaded before Venus, the first against men, the sec- 
ond against women ; and that Venus, wishing to end the debates, 
made in Vanesso a model of perfection. What can such a con- 
ception furnish but flat apostrophes and pedantic comparisons? 
Swift, who elsewhere gives a recipe for an epic poem, is here the 
first to make use of it. And even his rude prosaic freaks tear 
this Greek frippery at every turn. He puts a legal procedure 

■ " (^dcous >ad Vanessa," xiv. 441. 
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any good marks, it is witli restrictions. Once he inflicts on her 
a little sermon on want of patience; again, by way of compli- 
ment, be concocts this delicate warning: 

" Stella, this day is thirty-four 
(We shan't dispute a year or more). 
However, Stella, be not troubled, 
Although thy size and years are doubled 
Since first 1 saw thee at sixteen, 
The brightest virgin on the green ; 
So little is thy form rtcclin'd, 
Made up so largely in thy mind." 

And he insists with exquisite taste : 

" O, would it please the gods to split 
Thy beauty, size, and years, and wit I 
No age could furnish out 3 pair 
Of nymphs so graceful, wise, and fair." " 

Decidedly this man is an artisan, strong of ami, terrible at his 
work and in a fray, but narrow of soul, treating a woman as if 
she were a log of wood. Rhyme and rhytlim are only business- 
like tools, which have served him to press and launch his 
thought; he has put nothing but prose into them: poetry was 
too fine to be grasped by those coarse hands. 

But in prosaic subjects, what truth and force! How this 
masculine nakedness crushes the affected elegance and artificial 
poetry of Addison and Pope! There are no epithets; he leaves 
his thought as he conceived it, valuing it for and by itself, need- 
ing neither ornaments, nor preparation, nor extension; above 
the tricks of the profession, scholastic conventionalisms, the 
vanity of the rhymester, the difficulties of the art; master of his 
subject and of himself. This simplicity and naturalness astonish 
us in verse. Here, as elsewhere, his originality is entire, and his 
genius creative; he surpasses his classical and timid age; he 
tyrannizes over form, breaks it, dare utter anything, spares him- 
self no strong word. Acknowledge the greatness of this inven- 
tion and audacity; he alone is a superior being, who finds 
everything and copies nothing. What a biting comicality in the 
" Grand Question Debated " I He has to represent the entrance 
of a captain into a castle, his airs, his insolence, his folly, and the 
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The news through half the town has run; 

' O may we all for death prepare I 

Wliat has he left? and who's his heir? ' 

' 1 know no more than what the news is ; 

'Tis all bequeathed to public uses.' 

' To public uses! there's a whini I 

What had the public done for him? 

Mere envy, avarice, and pride: 

He gave it all — but first he died. 

And had the Dean in all the nation 

No worthy friend, no poor relation.' 

So ready to do strangers good, 

Forgetting his own iîesh and blood ! ' . , , 

Poor Pope will grieve a month, and Gay 

A week, and Arbuihnot a day. , . . 

My female friends, whose tender hearts 

Have better Icarn'd to act their parts, 

Receive the news in doleful dumps : 

The Dean is dead (pray what is trumps?) 

Then, Lord, have mercy on his soul 1 

(Ladies, I'll venture for the vole.) 

Six Deans, they say, must bear Hie palL 

(I wish I knew what king to call.) 

Madam, your husband will attend 

The funeral of so good a friend? 

No, madam, 'tis a shocking sight. 

And he's engaged lo-morrow night: 

My Lady Club will take it ill. 

If he should fail her at quadrille. 

He lov'd the Dean^tl lead a heart), 

But dearest friends they say must part 

His lime was come: he ran his race; 

We hope he's in a better place." •* 

Such is the inventory of human friendships. All poetry exalts 
the mind, but this depresses it; instead of concealing reality, it 
unveils it; instead of creating illusions, it removes them. When 
he wishes to give a description of the morning,^* he shows us the 
street-sweepers, the " watchful bailiffs," and imitates the differ- 
ent street cries. When he wishes to paint the rain," he describes 
" filth of all hues and odors," ihe " swelling kennels," the " dead 
eats," " turnip-tops," " stinking sprats," which " come tumbling 
down the flood." His long verses whirl all this filth in their ed- 
dies. We smile to see poetry degraded to this use; we seem to 
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word. Swift enters the dressing-room,*' relates the disenchant- 
ments of love," dislionors it by a. medley of drugs and physic,*" 
describes the cosmetics and a great many more things.*' He 
takes his evening walk by solitary walls.^" and in these pitiable 
[jryings has liis microscope ever in his hand. Judge what he 
sees and suffers; this is his ideal beauty and his jesting conversa- 
tion, and we may fancy that he has for philosophy, as for poetry 
and politics, execration and disgust. 



Section V.— Swift as a Narrator and Philosopher 

Swift wrote the " Tale of a Tub " at Sir William Temple's, 
amidst all kind of reading, as an abstract of truth and science. 
Hence this tale is the satire of all science and all truth. 

Of religion first. He seems here to defend the Omrch of 
England; but what church and what creed are not involved in 
his attack? To enliven his subject, he profanes and reduces 
questions of dogma to a question of clothes. A father had three 
sons, Peter, Martin, and Jack; he left each of them a coat at his 
death,^ warning them to wear it clean and brush it often. The 
three brothers obeyed for some time and travelled sensibly, slay- 
ing " a reasonable quantity of giants and dragons." * Unfortu- 
nately, having come up to town, they adopted its manners, fell 
in love with several fashionable ladies, the Duchess d'Argent, 
Mme. de Grands Titres, and the Countess d'Orgueil,' and to 
gain their favors began to live as gallants, taking snuff, swearing, 
rhyming, and contracting debts, keeping horses, fighting duels, 
whoring, killing bailiffs. A sect was estabhshed who 

" Held the universe to be a large suit of clothes, which invests every- 
thing: that the earth is invested by the air; the air is invested by the 
stars, and the stars are invested by the primum mobile. . . . What 
is that which some call land, but a fine c(5at faced with green? or the 
sea, but a waistcoat of water-tabby? . . . You will find how curi- 
ous journeyman Nature has been, to trim up the vegetable beaux: ob- 
serve how sparkish a periwig adorns the head of a beech, and what a 
fine doublet of white sattin is worn by the birch. ... Is not religion 
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Upon which the brothers consulting their father's will, to their great 
astonishment found these words: ' Item, I charge and command my 
ujd three sons to wear no sort of silver fringe upon or about their said 
coats/ etc. . . , However, after some pause, the brother so often 
mentioned for his erudition, who was well skilled in criticisms, had 
found in a certain author, which he said should be nameless, that tlie 
same word, which in the will is called fringe, does also signify a broom- 
stick: and doubtless ought to have the same interpretation in this para- 
graph. This another of the brothers disliked, because of that epithet 
aijver, which could not, he humbly conceived, in propriety of speech, 
be reaMjnably applied to a broomstick ; but it was replied upon him 
that (his epithet was understood in a mythological and allegorical aense. 
However, he objected again, why their father should forbid them to 
wear a broomstick on their coats, a caution that seemed unnatural and 
impertinent; upon which he was taken up short, as one who spoke ir- 
reverently of a mystery, which doubtless was very useful and signifi- 
cant, but ought not to be over-curiously pried into, or nicely reasoned 
upon." ■ 

In the end the scholastic brother grew weary of searching 
further " evasions," locked up the old will in a strong box,'" au- 
thorized by tradition the fashions which became him, and having 
contrived to be left a legacy, styled himself My Lord Peter, 
His brothers, treated like servants, were discarded from his 
bouse; they reopened the will of their father, and began to 
understand it. Martin (Luther), to reduce his clothes to the 
primitive simplicity, broupfht off a large handful of points, 
stripped away ten dozen yards of fringe, rid his coat of a huge 
quanlity of gold -lace, but kept a few embroideries, which cotdd 
not " be got away without damaging the cloth." Jack (Calvin) 
tore ofï alt tn his enthusiasm, and was found in tatters, besides 
being envious of Martin, and halt mad. He then joined the 
vEoHsts, or inspired admirers of the wind, who pretend that the 
spirit, or breath, or wind, is heavenly, and contains all knowl- 
edge; 

" First, it is generally affirmed or confessed that learning pufFeth men 
up; and secondly they proved it by the following syllogism: words are 
but wind; and learning is nothing but words; ergo learning is nothing 
but wind. . . . This, when blown up to its perfection, ought not 
to be covetously honrded up, stifled, or hid under a bushel, but freely 
communicated to mankind. Upon these reasons, and others of equal 
weight, the wise i^olistj affirm the gift of belching to he the noblest 
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act of a ratJooal creature. ... At certain seasons of tbe jcar. yiM 
might behold the priests among thcni io vast nasiber . . . linked 
together in a circttlar chain, with every man a pair of bellows applied 
to his neighbour's breech, bj which they blew each other to the shape 
and tat of a tun; and for that reason with great propriety of speech, 
did tttnally call their bodies their vessels" " 

After this explanation of theology, religious quarrels, and 
mystical inspirations, what is left, even of the Anglican Church? 
She is a sensible, tiseful, political cloak, but what else? Like a 
stiff brush used with too strong a hand, the buffoonery has car- 
ried away the ctoth as well as the stain. Swift has put out a fire, 
I allow; bat, like Gulliver at Liliput, the people saved by him 
must hold their nose, to admire the right application of the liquid, 
and the energy of the engine that saves them. 

Religion being drowned, Swift turns against science ; for the 
digressions with which he interrupts his story to imitate and 
mock the modem sages are most closely connected with his tale. 
The book opens with introductions, prefaces, dedications, and 
other appendices generally applied to swell books— violent cari- 
catures heaped up against the vanity and prolixity of authors. 
He professes himself one of them, and announces their discov- 
eries. Admirable discoveries ! The first of their commentaries 
will be on 



" ' Tom Thumb,' whose author was a Pythagorean philosopher. This 
dark treatise contains the whole scheme of the Metempsjchosis. de- 
ducing the progress of the soul through all her stages. ' Whillington 
and his Cat ' is the work of that mysterious rabbi Jehuda Hannasi, 
containing a defence of the gcmara of the Jerusalem misna, and its just 
preference to that of Babylon, contrary to the vulgar opinion." >* 

He himself announces that he is going to publish " A Panegyr- 
ical Essay upon the Number Three"; a "General History oE 
Ears "; a " Modest Defence of the Proceedings of the Rabble in 
all Ages "; an " Essay on the Art of Canting, Philosophically. 
Physically, and Musically Considered " ; and he engages his 
readers to try by their entreaties to get from him these treatises, 
which will change the appearance of the world. Then, turning 
against the philo.sophers and the critics, sifters of texts, he proves 
to them, according to their own fashion, that the ancients men- 
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tioned them. Can we find anywhere a more biting parody on 
forced interpretations: 

" The types are so apposite and the applications so necessary and 
natural, that it is not easy to conceive how any reader of a modern eye 
or taste could overlook iheni. . . . For first; Pausanias is of opin- 
ion, that the perfection of writing correct was entirely owing to the 
institution of critics ; and, ihat he can possibly mean no other than tlic 
true critic, is, 1 think, manifest enough from the following description. 
He says, they were a race of men, who delighted to nibble at the 
superfluities and excrescences of books; which the îearned at length 
observing, took warning, of their own accord, to lop the luxuriant, the 
rotten, the dead, the sapless, and the overgrown branches from their 
works. But now, all this he cunningly shades under the following 
allegory; that the Nauplians in Argos learned the art of pruning their 
vines, by observing that when an ass had browsed upon one of ihem, 
It thrived the better and bore fairer fruits. But Herodotus, holding the 
very same hieroglyph, speaks much plainer, and almost in (i'riHit;ij. He 
has been so bold aa to tax the true critics of ignorance and malice; 
telling us openly, for I think nothing can be plainer, that in the western 
part of Libya there were asses with horns," '* 

Then follow a initltitude of pitiless sarcasms. Swift has the 
genius of instilt; he is an inventor of irony, as Shakespeare of 
poetry; and as beseems an extreme force, he goes to extremes 
in his thought and art. He lashes reason after science, and 
leaves nothing of the whole human mind. With a medical seri- 
ousness he establishes that vapors are exhaled from the whole 
body, which, " getting possession of the brain," leave it liealthy 
if they are not abundant, but excite it if they are ; that in the first 
case they make peaceful individuals, in the second great poh'ti- 
cians, founders of religions, and deep philosophers, that is, mad- 
men, so that madness is the source of all human genius and all 
the institutions of the universe. This is why it is very wrong to 
keep men shut up in Bedlam, and a commission appointed to ex- 
amine them would find in this academy many imprisoned gen- 
iuses " which might produce admirable instrimients for the sev- 
eral offices in a state ecclesiastical, civil, and military," 

" Is any student tearing his straw in piece-meal, swearing and blas- 
pheming, biting his grate, foaming at the mouth? . , , let the right 
worshipful commissioners of inspection give him a regiment of dragoons, 
and send him into Flanders among the rest. . . . You will find a 
third gravely taking the dimensions of his kennel ; a person of fore- 

*• •■ A Tite at » Tub,"' »eç. 3; "A Digresfion concerning Critici," ». 
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just seen, but who has no feeling for the beautiful, no appearance 
of admiration or passion, no delivery. Sir Joseph Banks and 
Captain Cook relate thus. Swift only seeks the natural, and he 
attains it. His art consists in taking an absurd supposition, and 
deducing seriously the effects which it produces. It is the logi- 
cal and technical mind of a mechanician, who, imagining the de- 
crease or increase in a wheel work, perceives the result of the 
changes, and writes down the record. His whole pleasure is in 
seeing these results clearly, and by a solid reasoning. He marks 
the dimensions, and so forth, like a good engineer and a statisti- 
cian, omitting no trivial and positive detail, explaining cookery, 
stabling, politics: in this he has no equal but De Foe. The 
lodestone machine which sustains the flying island, the entrance 
of Gvdliver into Liliput, and the inventory of his property, his 
arrival and maintenance among the Yahoos, carry us with them ; 
no mind knew better the ordinary laws of nature and human 
life; no mind shut itself up^more strictly in this knowledge; none 
was ever more exact or more limited. 

But what a vehemence underneath this aridity 1 How ridicu- 
lous our interests and passions seem, degraded to the littleness of 
Liliput, or compared to the vastness of Brobdigiiag? What 
is beauty, when the handsomest body, seen with piercing eyes, 
seems horrible? What is our power, when an insect, king of an 
ant-hill, can be called, like our princes, " sublime majesty, de- 
light and terror of the universe "? What is our homage worth, 
when a pygmy " is taller, by almost the breadth of a nail, than 
any of his court, which alone is enough to strike an awe into his 
beholders "? Three-fourths of our sentiment are follies, and the 
weakness of our organs is the only cause of our veneration or 
love. 

Society repels us still more than man. At Laputa, at Liliput. 
amongst the horses and giants, Swift rages against it, and is 
never tired of abusing and reviling it. In his eyes, " ignorance, 
idleness, and vice are the proper ingredients for qualifying a 
legislator; laws are best explained, interpreted, and applied by 
those whose interest and abilities lie in perverting, confounding, 
and eîuding them." *' A noble is a wretch, corrupted body and 
soul, " combining in himself all the diseases and vices trans- 
mitted by ten generations of rakes and rascals. A lawyer is a 

" Swift's Wofk», xlL " Culliver'a Travili," Put j, cb. 6, p. 171. 
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hired liar, wont by twenty years of roguery to pervert the truth 
if he is an advocate, and to sell it if he is a judge, A minister of 
state is a go-between, who, having disposed of his wife," or 
brawled for the public good, is master of ail offices; and who, in 
order better to rob the money of the nation, buys members of the 
House of Commons with the same money. A king is a prac- 
tiser of all the vices, unable to employ or love an honest man, 
persuaded tliat " the royal throne could not be supported with- 
out corruption, because that positive, confident, restive temper, 
which virtue infused into a man, was a perpetual clog to public 
business." '• At Liliput the king chooses as his ministers those 
who dance best upon the tight-rope. At Luggnagg he compels 
all those, who are presented to him, to craw! on their belHes and 
lick the dust. 

" When tlie king has a mind to put any of his nobles to death ta a 
gentle, indulgent manner, he commands the Root to be strewed with a 
certain brown powder of a deadly composition, which, being licked up, 
I infallibly kills him in twenty- four hours. But in justice to this prince's 
great clemency, and the care he has of his subjects' lives (wherein it 
men much to be wished that the monarchs of Europe would imitate 
him), it must be mentioned for his honour, that strict orders arc given 
to have the infected parts of the floor well washed after every such 
execution, ... I myself heard him give directions that one of his 
pag«s should be whipped, whose turn it was to give notice about wash- 
ing the floor after an execution, but maliciously had omitted it; by 
which neglect, a young lord of great hopes conning to an audience, was 
Dnfortunately poisoned, although the King at that time had no design 
against his life. But this good prince was so gracions as to forgiv« 
the poor page his «shipping, upon promise that he would do so no more, 
without special orders," >' 

All these fictions of giants, pygmies, flying islands, are means 
for depriving human nature of the veils with which habit and 
imagination cover it, to display it in its truth and its ugliness. 
There is still one cloak to remove, the most deceitful and famil- 
isr. Swift must take away that appearance of reason in which 
we deck ourselves. He must suppress the sciences, arts, com- 
binations of society, inventions of industries, whose brightness 
dazzles us. He must discover the Yaboo in man. What a 
spectacle I 

** At last I behdd severe animals in a fidd. and one or two of tbe 
sune kind sitting in trees. Their shape was Tery singnlar and ^- 
* ** Gallim't TnT«l^~ Pan ^ ck, & p. ija. " Ibid, f^it > ch. f^ )k. ^ 
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formed. . . . Tlieir heads and breasts were covered with a thick 
hair, some frizzled, and others lank; they had beards like goat?, and 
a long ridge of hair down their backs, and the forepart of their Legs and 
feet; but the rest of tiieir bodies was bare, so that I might see their 
&kins, which were of a brown buff colour. . . . They climbed high 
trees as nimbly as a squirrel, for they had strong extended claws before 
and behind, terminating in sharp points and hooked. . . . The fe- 
males . . . had long lank hair on their head, but none on their 
faces, nor anything more than a sort of down on the rest of their bodies. 
. . . Upon the whole I never beheld in all tny travels so disagreeable 
an animal, or one against which 1 naturally conceived so great an 
antipathy," '* 

According to Swift, such arc our brothers. He finrls in tlicm 
all our instincts. They hate each other, tear each other with 
their talons, with hideous contortions and yells! such is the 
source of our quarrels. If they find a dead cow, although they 
arc but five, and there is enough for fifty, they strangle and 
wound each other; such is a picture of our greed and our wars. 
They dig up precious stones and hide them in their kennels, and 
watch them '* with great caution," pining and howling when 
robbed: such is the origin of our love of gold. They devour 
indifferently " herbs, berries, roots, the corrupted fîesh of ani- 
mals," preferring " what they could get by rapine or steakh," 
gorging themselves till they vomit or burst: such is the portrait 
of our gluttony and injustice. They have a kind of Juicy and 
unwholesome root, which they " would suck wttli ^eat delight," 
till they " howl, and grin, and chatter," embracing or scratching 
each other, then reeling, hiccoughing, wallowing in the mud; 
such is a picture of our drunkenness. 

" In most herds there was a sort of ruling Yahoo, who was always 
more deformed in hotly, and mischievous in disposition, than any of 
ihc rest: that this leader had usually a favourite as like himself as he 
could get, whose employment was to lick his master's feet, . . . 
and drive the female Yahoos (o his kennel ; for which he was now and 
then rewarded with a piece of ass's flesh. ... He usually continues 
in office till a worse can be found." " 

Such is an abstract of our government. And yet he gives 
preference to the Yahoos over men, saying that our wretched 
reason has aggravated and multiplied these vices, and con- 
cluding with the king of Brobdignag that our species is " the 

w " GtiIHv«r'» T«TeIi," Pirt ^, eh. t, "IWi, P»rt 4, ch. 7, p, 337. 
p. iSi. 
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most pernicious race of little odious vermin that nature ever 
suffered to crawl upon the surface of the earth." " 

Five years after this treatise on man, he wrote in favor of un- 
happy Ireland a pamphlet which is like the last effort of his 
despair ami his genius."^ I give it almost whole; it deserves it 
1 know nothing like it in any literature: 

" It is a melancholy object to those who walk through this great town, 
or travel in the country, when they see the streets, the roads, and cabin- 
doors crowded with beggars of the female sex, followed by three, four, 
or six children, all in rags, and importuning every pajisenger for an 
alms. ... 1 think it is agreed by all parties tliat this prodigious 
iiiimber of children . . . is, in the present deplorable state of the 
kingdom, a very great additional grievance ; and therefore, whoever 
could And out a fair, cheap, and easy method of making these children 
sound, useful members of the Commcmweahh, would descrrc so well 
of the public, as to have his statue set up for a preserver of the nation. 
. , , 1 shall now, therefore, humbly propose my own thoughts, which 
I hope will not be liable to the least objection." *» 

When we know Swift, such a beginning frightens us; 

" 1 have been assured by a very knowing .\mejican of my acquaint- 
ance in London, that a young healthy child, well nursed, is. at a year 
old, a most delicious, nourishing, and wholesome food, wbctbcr stewed, 
roa<led. baked, or boiled ; and I maVe no doubt thai it will equally 
scne in a fricaswc or a ragout. 

" I do therefore humbly offer it to public consideration, that of the 
hundred and twenty thousand children already computed, rweoty thoiH 
sand may be reserved for breed, whereof only one-fourth part to be 
males; . . . that the remaining hundred thousand may, at a yeax 
old, be offered in sale to the person» of quality and fortune through the 
kingdom ; alwa>-5 advising the mother to let them sack plentiftiny ia 
the Ia<t month, so as to render them plump and fat for a good tabic 
A child will make two dishes at an entenainmeni for friends, and when 
the I am il y dines alone, the fore or hind quarter will make a rEssonablc 
dish, and seasoned with « little pepper or salt, will be veiy good iMJled 
on ii' > .ipcciaHj* ia winter." 

" ^ npon a tnedntm, Ûax a cbiM just bora vQI weigh 

ma solar ye«r, H ttdenbtj varsed. wS incnue lo 
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of a good fat child, which, as I have said, will ma.ke four dishes of 
excellent nutritive meat. 

" Those who are more thrifty (as I must confess the times require), 
may flay the carcass ; the skin of which, artificially dressed, will make 
admirable gloves for ladies, and summer boots for fine gentlemen, 

" As to our city of Dublin, shambles may be appointed for this pur- 
pose in the most convenietit parts of it ; and butchers we may be as- 
sured will not be wanting ; although I rather recommend buying the 
children alive, than dressing them hot from the knife, as we do roast- 
ing pigs. . . . 

" I think the advantages by the proposal which I have made, are 
obvious and many, as well as of the highest importance. For first, as 
I have already observed, it would greatly lessen the number of Papists, 
with whom we are yearly overrun, being the principal breeders of the 
nation, as well as our most dangerous enemies. . . . Thirdly, where- 
as the maintenance of a hundred thousand children, from two years old 
and upward, cannot be computed at less than ten shillings a piece per 
annum, the ration's stock will be thereby increased fifty thousand 
pounds per annum, beside the profit of a new dish introduced to the 
tables of all gentlemen of fortune in the kingdom, who have any refine- 
ment in taste. And the money wil! circulate among ourselves, the goods 
being entirely of our own growth and manufacture. . . . Sixthly, 
this would be a great inducement to marriage, which all wise nations 
have cither encouraged by rewards, or enforced by laws and penalties. 
It would increase the care and tenderness of mothers toward their chil- 
dren, when they were sure of a settlement for life to the poor babes, 
provided in some sort by the public, to their annual profit or expense. 
, . . Many other advantages might be enumerated, for instance, the 
addition of some thousand carcasses in our exportation of barrelled 
beef; the propagation of swine's flesh, and the improvement in the art 
of making good bacon. . . . But this, and many others, I omit, being 
studious of brevity. 

" Some persons of desponding spirit are in great concern about that 
vast number of poor people who are aged, diseased, or maimed ; and 
1 have been desired to employ my thoughts, what course may be taken 
to ease the nation of so grievous an encumbrance. But I am not in the 
least pain upon that tttatter; because it is very well known, that they 
arc every day dying and rotting, by cold and famine, and filth and ver- 
min, as fast as can be reasonably expected. And as to the young 
labourers, they are now in almost as hopeful a condition ; ihey cannot 
get work, and consequently pine away for want of nourishment, to a 
degree, that, if at any time they are accidentally hired to common labour, 
they have not strength to perform it; and thus the country and them- 
selves are happily delivered from the evils to come." '* 



Swift ends with the following ironic lines, worthy of a canni- 
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" I profess, in the since rîly of my heart that I have not the least per- 
sonal interest in cndeavouring to promote this necessary work, having 
no other motive than the public good of my country, by advancing our 
trade, providing for infants, relieving the poor, and giving some pleas- 
ure to the rich. I have no children by which I can propose to get a 
«ingle penny ; the youngest being nine years old and my wife past 
child-bearing." ^* 

Much has been said of unhappy great men, Pascal, for instance, 
I think (hat his cries and his anguish are faint compared to this 
calm treatise. 

Such was this great and unhappy genius, the greatest of the 
classical age, the most unhappy in history, English throughout, 
wlrom the excess of his English qualities inspired and consumed, 
having this intensity of desires, which is the main feature of the 
race, the enormity of pride which the habit of liberty, command, 
and success has impressed upon the nation, tlie solidity of the 
positive mind which habits of business have established in the 
country; precluded from power and action by his unchecked 
passions and his intractable pride; excluded from poetry and 
philosophy by the clear-sightedness and narrowness of his com- 
mon-sense: deprived of the consolations offered by contem- 
plative life, and the occupation furnished by practical life; too 
superior to embrace heartily a religious sect or a political party, 
too narrow-minded to rest in the lofty doctrines which conciliate 
all beliefs, or in the wide sympathies which embrace all parties; 
condemned by his nature and surroundings to fight without lov- 
ing a cause, to write without taking a liking to literature, to 
tliink without feeling the truth of any dogma, warring as a con- 
dotlierr against alt parties, a misanthrope disliking all men, a 
sceptic denying all beauty and truth. But these very surround- 
ings, and this very nature, which expelled him from happiness, 
love, power, and science, raised him, in this age of French imi- 
tation and classical moderation, to a wonderful height, where, by 
the originality and power of his inventions, he b the equal of 
BvTon, Milton, and Shakespeare, and shows pre-eminently the 
character and mind of his nation. Sensibility, a positive mind, 
and pride, forgied for him a unique st>le, of terrible vehemence, 
withering calmness, practical effectiveness, hardened by scorn, 
truth and hatred, a w«apon of vengeance and war which made 
liii OMSkies cr>' out and die under its potat and its poison. A 
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pamphleteer against opposition and government, he tore or 
crushed his adversaries with his irony or his sentences, with the 
tone of a judge, a sovereign, and a hangman. A man of the 
world and a poet, he invented a cruel pleasantry, funereal laugh- 
ter, a convulsive gayety of bitter contrasts; and whilst dragging 
the mythological trappings, as if it were rags he was obliged to 
wear, he created a personal poetry by painting the crude details 
of trivial life, by the energy of a painful grotesqueness, by the 
merciless revelation of the filth we conceal. A philosopher 
against all philosophy, he created a realistic poem, a grave par- 
ody, deduced like geometry, absurd as a dream, credible as a 
law report, attractive as a tale, degrading as a dishclout placed 
like a crown on the head of a divinity. These were his miseries 
and his strength: we quit such a spectacle with a sad heart, but 
full of admiration; and we say that a palace is beautiful even 
when it is on fire. Artists will add: especially when it is on fire. 

Vol. II.— 36 
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children from dying of hunger. Being released and sent as a 
commissioner to Scotland to treat about the union of the two 
countries, he narrowly escaped being stoned. Another pam- 
phlet, which was again misconstrued, sent him to prison, com- 
pelled him to pay a fine of eight hundred pounds, and only just in 
time he received the Queen's pardon. His works were copied, 
he was robbed, and slandered. He was obliged to protest 
against tlic plagiarists, who printed and altered his works for 
their benefit; against the neglect of the Whigs, who did not find 
him tractable enough; against the animosity of the Tories, who 
saw in him the chief champion of the Whigs, in the midst of 
his self-defence he was struck with apoplexy, and continued to 
defend himself from his bed. Yet he lived on, but with great 
difficulty; poor and burdened with a family, he turned, at fifty- 
live, to fiction, and wrote successively " Moll Flanders," " Cap- 
tain Singleton," " Duncan Campbell," " Colonel Jack," the 
" History of the Great Plague in London," and many others. 
This vein exhausted, he diverged and tried another — the " Com- 
plete English Tradesman," " A Tour through Great Britain." 
Death came; poverty remained. In vain had he written in 
prose, in verse, on all subjects political and religious, accidental 
or moral, satires and novels, histories and poems, travels and 
pamphlets, commercial essays and statistical information, in all 
two hundred and ten works, not of verbiage, but of arguments, 
documents, and facts crowded and piled one upon another with 
such prodigality, that the memory, thought, and application of 
one man seemed too small for such a labor; he died penniless, in 
debt. However we regard his life, we sec only prolonged efForts 
and persecutions. Joy seems to be wanting; the idea of the beau- 
tiful never enters. When he comes to fiction, it is like a Presby- 
terian and a plebeian, with tow subjects and moral aims, to treat 
of the adventures, and reform the conduct of thieves and prosti- 
tutes, workmen and sailors. His whole delight was to think 
that he had a service to perform and that he was performing it: 
" He that opposes his own judgment against the current of the 
times ought to be backed with unanswerable truth ; and he that 
has truth on his side is a fool as well as a coward if he is afraid to 
own it, because of the multitude of other men's opinions. Tts 
hard for a man to say, all the world is mistaken but himself. But 
if it be so, who can help it? " Kobody can help it, but then a 
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man must walk straight ahead, and alone, amidst blows and 
throwing of mud. De Foe is like one of those brave, obscure, 
and useful soldiers who, with empty belly and burdened shoul- 
ders, go through their duties with their feet in the mud, pocket 
blows, receive the whole day long tlie fire of the enemy, and 
sometimes that of their friends into the bargain, and die ser- 
geants, happy if it has been their good fortune to get hold of the 
Legion of Honor. 

De Foe had the kind of mind suitable to such a hard service, 
solid, exact, entirely destitute of refinement, enthusiasm, agree- 
ableness.' His imagination was that of a man of business, not 
of an artist, crammed and, as it were, jammed down with facts. 
He tells them as they come to him, without arrangement or 
style, like a conversation, without dreaming of producing an 
effect, or composing a phrase, emplo)*ing technical terms and 
vulgar forms, repeating himself at need, using the same thing 
two or three times, not seeming to imagine that there are meth- 
ods of amusmg, touching, engrossing, or pleasmg, with no desire 
but to pour out on paper the fulness of the information with 
which he is charged. Even in fiction his information is as pre- 
cise as in history. He gives dates, year, month, and day ; notes 
the wind, north-east, south-west, north-west; he writes a log- 
book, an invoice, attorneys' and shopkeepers' bills, tlie number 
of moidores, interest, specie payments, pajTnents in kind, cost 
and sale prices, the share of tlie king, of religious houses, part- 
ners, brokers, net totals, statistics, the geography and hydrogra- 
phy of the island, so that the reader is tempted to take an atlas 
and draw for himself a little map of the place, to enter into all 
the details of the history, and to see the objects as clearly and 
fully as the author. It seems as though our author had per- 
formed all Crusoe's labors, so exactly does he describe them, 
with numbers, quantities, dimensions, like a carpenter, potter, or 
an old tar. Never was such a sense of the real before or since. 
Our realists of to-day, painters, anatomists, who enter deliber- 
ately on their business, are very far from this naturalness; art 
and calculation crop out amidst their too minute descriptions. 
De Foe creates illusion ; for it is not the eye which deceives as, 
but the mind, and that literally : his account of the great plague 
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has more than once passed for true; and Lord Chatham mistook 
his " Memoirs of a Cavalier " for an authentic narrative. This 
was his aim. In the preface to the old edition of " Robinson 
Crusoe " it is said: " The story is told ... to the Instruc- 
tion of others by this example, and to Justify and honour the wis- 
dom of Providence. The editor believes the thing to be a just 
history of facts; neither is there any appearance of fiction in it," 
All his talents lie in this, and thus even his imperfections aid him ; 
his lack of art becomes a profound art; his negligence, repeti- 
tions, prolixity, contribute to the illusion: we cannot imagine 
that such and sitch a detail, so minute, so dull, is invented; an 
inventor wotild have suppressed it; it is too tedious to have been 
put in on purpose ; art chooses, embellishes, interests ; art, there- 
fore, cannot have piled up this heap of dull and vulgar accidents ; 
it is the truth. 

Read, for instance, " A True Relation of the Apparition of one 
Mrs. Veal, the next Day after her Death, to one Mrs. Bargrave, 
at Canterbury, the 8th of September 1705; which Apparition 
recommends the perusal of Drelincourt's Book of Consolation 
against the Fear of Death," * The old little chap books, read by 
aged needlewomen, are not more monotonous. There is such 
an arrav of circumstantial and guaranteed details, such a file of 
witnesses quoted, referred to, registered, compared, such a per- 
fect appearance of tradesman-like honesty, plain, vulgar com- 
mon-sense, that a man would take the author for an honest re- 
tired hosier, with too tittle brains to invent a story; no writer 
careful of his reputation would have printed such nonsense. In 
fact, it was not his reputation that De Foe cared for; he had other 
motives in his head; we literary men of the present time cannot 
guess them, being literary men only. But he wanted to sell a 
pious book of Drelincourt, which would not seJl of itself, and in 
addition, to confirm people in their religious belief by advo- 
cating the appearance of ghosts. It was the grand proof then 
brought to bear on sceptics. Grave Dr. Johnson himself tried 
to see a ghost, and no event of that time was more suited to the 
belief of the middle class. Here, as elsewhere. De Foe, like 
Swift, is a man of action; effect, not noise touches him; he 
composed " Robinson Crusoe " to warn the impious, as Swift 
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wrote the life of the last man hung to inspire tliieves with terror! 
In that positive and religious age, amidst these politicaJ and puri- 
tanic citizens, practice was of such importance as to reduce art 
to the condition of its tool. 

Never was art the tool of a more moral or more thoroughly 
English work. Robinson Crusoe is quite a man of his race, and 
might instruct it even in the present day. He has that force of 
will, inner enthusiasm, hidden ferment of a violent imagination 
which formerly produced the sea-kings, and now produces emi- 
grants and squatters. The misfortunes of his two brothers, the 
tears of his relatives, the advice of his friends, the remonstrances 
of his reason, the remorse of his conscience, are all unable to 
restrain him: there was " a something fatal in his nature "; he 
had conceived the idea, he must go to sea. To no purpose is he 
seized with repentance during the first storm; he drowns in 
punch these " fits " of conscience. To no purpose is he warned 
by shipwreck and a narrow escape from death; he is hard- 
ened, and grows obstinate. To no purpose captivity among 
the Moors and the possession of a fruitful plantation invite re- 
pose; the indomitable instinct returns; he was born to be his 
own destroyer, and embarks again. The ship goes down ; he is 
cast alone on a desert island; then his native energy found its 
vent and its employment ; like his descendants, the pioneers of 
Australia and America, he must recreate and remaster one by 
one the inventions and acquisitions of human industry; one by 
one he does so. Nothing represses his effort; neither posses- 
sion nor weariness : 

" I had ihe biggest magazine of all kinds now that ever was laid op, 
I believe, for one man; but I was not satisfied siill; for, while the ship 
sat upright in that posture. I thought I ought lo get everything out of 
her that I couid. ... I got most of the pieces of cable ashore, and 
some of the iron, (hough with infinite labour; for I was fain to dip 
for it into the water : a work which fatigued nte very much. . . . 
I believe, verily, had the calm weather held, I shotlld have brought 
away the whole ship, piece by piece." * 

In his eyes, work is natural. When, in order " to barricade him- 
self, he goes to cut the piles in the woods, and drives them into 
the earth, which cost a great deal of time and labour," he says ; 
" A verj' laborious and tedious work. But what need I have 

■ De Foe't Works. » voU. iSij^ji. " The Life and AdTCOtum at Robinson 
Chuoe," Lcli.iv.es. 
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becR concerned at the tediousness of anything I had to do, seeing 
I had time enough to do it in? . . . My time or labor was 
little worth, and so it was as well employed one way as an- 
other." * Application and fatigue of head and arms give occu- 
pation to his superfluous activity and force; tlie mili-stone must 
find grist to grind, without which, turning round empty, it would 
wear itself away. He works, therefore, all day and night, at once 
carpenter, oarsman, porter, hunter, tiller of the ground, potter, 
tailor, milkman, basketmaker, grinder, baker, invincible in diffi- 
culties, disappointments, expenditure of time and toil. Having 
but a hatchet and an adze, it took him forty-two days to make a 
board. He occupied two months in making his first two jars; 
five months in making his first boat; then, " by dint of hard 
labour," he levelled the ground from his timber-yard to the sea, 
then, not being able to bring his boat to the sea, he tried to bring 
the sea up to his boat, and began to dig a canal ; then, reckoning 
that he would require ten or twelve years to finish the task, he 
builds another boat at another place, with another canal half a 
mile long, four feet deep, six wide. He spends two years over 
it: "I bore with this. ... I went through tliat by dint of 
hard labour, . . . Many a weary stroke it had cost. . . . 
This will testify that I was not idle. ... As I had learned 
not to despair of anything I never grudged my labour," These 
strong expressions of indomitable patience are ever recurring. 
These stout-hearted men are framed for labor, as their sheep are 
for slaughter and their horses for racing. Even now we may 
hear their mighty hatchet and pickaxe sounding in the claims of 
Melbourne and in the log-houses of the Salt Lake. The reason 
of their success is the same there as here ; they do everything 
with calculation and method; they rationalize their energy, 
which is like a torrent they make a canal for, Crusoe sets to 
work only after deliberate calculation and reflection. When he 
seeks a spot for his tent, he enumerates the four conditions of the 
place he requires. When he wishes to escape despair, he draws 
up impartially, " like debtor and creditor," the list of his advan- 
tages and disadvantages, putting them in two columns, active 
and passive, item for item, so that the balance is in his favor. 
His courage is only the servant of his common-sense; " By stat- 
ing and squaring ever)'thing by reason, and by making the roost 

' " Lile anil Adventures o{ Robinson Crusoe," i. ch. i». jC 
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rational judgment of things, everj* man may be in time master of 
every mechanic art. I had never handled a tool in my life, and 
yet in tsnie, by labour, application, and contrivance, I found at 
last that I wanted nothing but I could have made, especially if I 
had had tools." • There is a grave and deep pleasure in this 
painful success, and in this personal acquisition. The squatter, 
tike Crusoe, takes pleasure in things, not only because they are 
useful, but because they are his work. He feels himself a man, 
whilst finding everywhere about him the sign of his labor and 
thought; he is pleased : " I had everything so ready at my hand, 
that it was a great pleasure to me to see all my goods in such 
order, and especially to find my stock of all necessaries so 
great." • He returns to his home willingly, because he is there a 
master and creator of all the comforts he has around him; he 
takes his meals there gravely and " like a king." 

Such are the pleasures of home. A guest enters there to 
fortify these natural inclinations by tfie ascendancy of duly. Re- 
ligion appears, as it must, in emotions and visions: for this is not 
a calm soul; imagination breaks out into it at the least shock, 
and carries it to the threshold of madness. On the day when 
Robinson Crusoe saw the " print of a man's naked foot on the 
shore," he stood " like one thunderstruck." and fled " like a hare 
to cover " ; his ideas are in a whirl, he is no longer master of 
them; tliough he is hidden and barricaded, he thinks himself dis- 
covered; he intends " to throw down the enclosures, turn all the 
tame cattle wild into the woods, dig up the corn-fields." He has 
all kinds of fancies; he asks himself if it is not the devil who has 
left this footmark ; and reasons upon it: 

" I considered th.^t the devil might have found out abundance of other 
ways to have terrified me ; . . . that, as I lived quite on the other 
side of the island, he would never have been so simple to leave a mark 
in a place, where it was ten thousand to one whether I should ever sec 
it or not, and in the sand too, which the first !iurge of the ^ea upon a 
high wind woald have defaced entirely. All this seemed inconsistent 
with the tiling: il^elf, and with all notions we usually entertain of the 
subtlety of the devil." ' 

In this impassioned and uncultivated mind, which tor eight years 
had continued without a thought, and as it were stupid, en- 
grossed in manual labor and bodily wants, belief took root, fo&- 
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tered by anxiety and solitude. Amidst the risks of all-powerful 
nature, in this great uncertain upheaving, a Frenchman, a man 
bred as we are, would cross his arms gloomily, like a Stoic, or 
would wait like an Epicurean for the return of physical cheerful- 
ness. As for Crusoe, at the sight of the ears of barley which have 
suddenly made their appearance, he weeps, and thinks at first 
" that God had miraculously caused this grain to grow." An- 
other day he has a terrible vision: in a fever of excitement he 
repents of his sins; he opens the Bible, and finds these words, 
which " were very apt to his case " : " Call upon me in the day 
of trouble; I will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me."' 
Prayer tlien rises to his lips, true prayer, the converse of the 
heart with a God who answers, and to whom we listen. He also 
read the words i " 1 will never leave thee nor forsake thee."" 
" Immediately it occurred that these words were to me. Why 
else should they be directed in such a manner, just at the mo- 
ment when I was mourning over my condition, as one forsaken 
of God and man? " '" Thenceforth spiritual life begins for him. 
To reach its very foundation, the squatter needs only his Bible; 
with it he carries about his faith, his theology, his worship; every 
evening he finds in it some application to his present condition: 
he is no longer alone: God speaks to him, and provides for his 
energy matter for a second labor to sustain and complete the 
first. For he now undertakes against his heart the combat 
which he has maintained against nature; he wants to conquer, 
transform, ameliorate, pacify the one as he has done with the 
other. Robinson Crusoe fasts, observes the Sabbath, three 
times a day he reads the Scripture, and says: " I gave humble 
and hearty thanks . . . that he (God) could fully make up 
to me the deficiencies of my solitary state, and the want of human 
society by his presence, and the communication of his grace to 
my soul, supporting, comforting, and encouraging me to depend 
upon his providence, and hope for his eternal presence here- 
after." " In this disposition of mind there is nothing a man can- 
not endure or do; heart and hand come to the assistance of the 
arms; religion consecrates labor, piety feeds patience; and man, 
supported on one side by his instincts, on the other by his belief, 
finds himself able to clear the land, to people, to organize and 
civilize continents. 



» " Unbiinon Crusoe," 187, Ft. L ij. 
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Section HT — The Evolution of the Eighteenth Century Kovd 

It was bv chance that De Foe, like Cervantes, lighted on a 
novel of character: as a rule, like Cervantes, he only wrote 
novels of adventure; he knew life better than the soul, and the 
general course of the world better than the idiosyncrasies of an 
individual. But the impulse was given, nevertiieless, and now 
the rest followed. Chivalrous manners had been blotted out, 
carrying witli thera the poetical and picturesque drama. Mon- 
archical manners had been blotted out, carrying with them the 
witty and licentious drama. Citizen manners had been estab- 
lished, bringing with them domestic and practical reading. Like 
society, literature changed its course. Books were needed to 
read by the fireside, in the country, amongst the family : inven- 
tion and genius turn to this kind of writing. The sap of human 
tJiought, abandoning the old dried-up brandies, flowed into the 
unseen boughs, which it suddenly made to grow and turn green. 
and the fruits which it produced bear witness at tlie same time to 
the surrounding temperature and the native stock. Two feat- 
ures are common and proper to them. All these novels are 
character novels. Englishmen, more reflective than others, 
more inclined to the melancholy pleasure of concentrated atten- 
tion and inner examination, find around them human medals 
more vigorously struck, less worn by friction with tiie world, 
whose uninjured face Js more visible than that of others. All 
these novels are works of observation, and spring from a moral 
design. The men of this time, having fallen away from lofty 
imagination, and being immersed in active life, desire to cull 
from books solid instruction, just examples, powerful emotions, 
feelings of practical admiration, and motives of action. 

We have but to look around ; the same inclination begins on 
all sides the same task. The novel springs up everywhere, and 
shows the same spirit under all forms. At this time' appear the 
" Tatler," " Spectator," " Guardian," and all those agreeable 
and serious essays which, like the novel, look for readers at 
home, to supply them with examples and provide them with 
counsels; which, like the novel, describe manners, paint charac- 
ters, and try to correct the public whicli, finally, like the novel, 
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turn spontaneously to fiction and portraiture. Addison, lilte a 
delicate amateur of moral curiosities, complacently follows the 
amiable oddities of his darling Sir Roger de Coverley, smiles, 
and with discreet hand guides the excellent knight through all 
the awkward predicaments which may bring out his rural preju- 
dices and his innate generosity; whilst by his side the unhappy 
Swift, degrading man to the instincts of the beast of prey and 
beast of burden, tortures humanity by forcing it to recognize 
Itself in the execrable portrait of the Yahoo. Although they 
differ, both authors are working at the same task. Tiiey only 
employ imagination in order to study characters, and to suggest 
plans of conduct. They bring down philosophy to observation 
and application. They oniy dream of refornung or chastising 
vice. They are only moraHsts and psychologists. They both 
confine themselves to the consideration of vice and virtue; the 
one with calm benevolence, the other with savage indignation. 
The same point of view produces the graceful portraits of Addi- 
son and the slanderous pictures of Swift. Their successors do 
the Hke, and all diversities of mood and talent do not hinder their 
works from acknowledging a similar source, and concurring in 
the same effect. 

Two principal ideas can rule, and have ruled, morality in 
England. Now it is conscience which is accepted as a sover- 
eign; now it is instinct which is taken for a gitide. Now they 
have recourse to grace; now they rely on nature. Now they 
wholly enslave everything to rule; now they give everything up 
to liberty, The two opinions have successively reigned in Eng- 
land; and the human frame, at once too vigorous and too un- 
yielding, successively justifies their ruin and their success. 
Some, alarmed by the fire of an over-fed temperament, and by 
the energy of unsocial passions, have regarded nature as a dan- 
gerous beast, and placed conscience with all its auxiliaries, 
religion, law, education, proprieties, as so many armed sentinels 
to repress its least outbreaks. Others, repelled by the harshness 
of an incessant constraint, and by the minuteness of a morose 
discipline, have overturned guards and barriers, and let loose 
captive nature to enjoy the free air and sun, deprived of which 
it was being choked. Both by their excesses have deserved 
their defeats and raised up their adversaries. From Shake- 
speare to the Puritans, from Milton to Wycherley, from Con- 
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grève to De Foe, from Sheridan to Burke, from Wilberforce to 
Lord Byron, irregularity has provoked constraint and tyranny 
revolt. This great contest of rule and nature is developed again 
in the writings of Fielding and Richardson. 



Section IV, — Samuel ttichardson 

" Pamela, or Virtue Rewarded : in a series of familiar letters 
from a beautiful young damsel to her parents, published in order 
to cultivate the principles of virtue and religion in the minds of 
the youth of both sexes; a narrative which has its foundation in 
truth and at the same time that it agreeably entertains by a 
variety of curious and affecting incidents, is entirely divested of 
all those images which, in too many pieces calculated for amuse- 
ment only, tend to inflame the minds they should instruct." * 
We can make no mistake, the title is clear. The preachers re- 
joiced to see assistance coming to them from the very spot where 
there was danger; and Dr. Sherlock, from his pulpit, recom- 
mended the book. Men inquired about the author. He was a 
printer and bookseller, a joiner's son. who, at the age of fifty, 
and in his leisure moments, wrote in his shop parlor; a laborious 
man, who, by work and good conduct, had raised himself to a 
competency and had educated himself; delicate moreover, gen- 
tle, nervotis, often ill, with a taste for the society of women, 
accustomed to correspond for and with them, of reserved and 
retired habits, whose only fault was a timid vanity. He was 
severe in principles, and had acquired perspicacity by his rigor. 
In reality, conscience is a lamp; a moralist is a psychologist; 
Christian casuistry is a sort of natural history of the soul. He 
who through anxiety of conscience busies himself in drawing 
out the good or evil motives of his manifest actions, who sees 
vices and virtues at their birth, who follows the gradual process 
of culpable thoughts, and the secret confirmation of ^ood re- 
solves, who can mark the force, nature, and moment of tempta- 
tion and resistance, holds in his hand almost all the moving^ 
strings of humanity, and has only to make them vibrate regu- 
larly to draw from them the most powerful harmonies. In this 
consists the art of Richardson; he combines whilst he observes; 

* 1741. The tmuJctef hu consnllcil tl» tenth «litioii, 1775, 4 vols. 
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his meditation develops the ideas of the moralist No one in 
this age has equalled him in these detailed and comprehensive 
conceptions, which, grouping to a single end the passions of 
thiriy characters, twine and color the innumerable threads of the 
whole canvas, to bring out a figure, an action, or a lesson. 

This first novel is a flower — one of those flowers which only 
bloom in a virgin imagination, at the dawn of original invention, 
whose charm and freshness surpass all that the maturity of art 
and genius can afterwards ciiltivate or arrange. Pamela is a 
child of fifteen, brought up by an old lady, half servant and halt 
favorite, who, after the death of her mistress, finds herself ex- 
posed to the growing seductions and persecutions of the young 
master of the house. She is a genuine child, frank and artless 
as Goethe's Margaret, and of the same family. After twenty 
pages, we involuntarily see this fresh rosy face, always blushing, 
and her laughing eyes, so ready with tears. At the smallest 
kindness she is confused; sha knows not what to say ; she changes 
color, casts down her eyes, as she makes a curtsy ; the poor 
innocent heart is troubled or melts.* No trace of the bold vivac- 
ity, the nervous coolness, which are the elements of the French 
girl. She is " a lambkin," loved, loving, without pride, vanity, 
bitterness; timid, always humble. When her master tries forci- 
bly to kiss her, she is astonished; she will not believe that the 
world is so wicked. " This gentleman has degraded himself 
to ofïer freedoms to his poor servant. " * She is afraid of being 
too free with him; reproaches herself, when she writes to her 
relatives, with saying too often he and Ami instead of His 
Honor ; " but it is his fault if I do, for why did he lose all his dig- 
nity with me? " * No outrage exhausts her submissiveness : he 
has kissed her, and took hold of her arm so rudely that it was 
"black and blue"; he has tried worse, he has behaved like a 
ruffian and a knave. To cap all, he slanders her circumstan- 
tially before the servants; he insults her repeatedly, and pro- 
vokes her to speak; she does not speak, will not fail in her duty 
to her ma.=!ter. " It is for you, sir, to say what you please, and 
for me only to say, God bless your honor 1 " ' She falls on her 
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knees, and thanks him (or sending her away. But in so much 
submission what resistance! Everything is against her; he is 
her master; he is a justice of the peace, secure against all inter- 
vention- — a sort of divinity to her, with all the superiority 
and authority of a feudal prince. Moreover, he has the 
brutality of the times; he rates her, speaks to her like a 
slave, and yet thinks himself very kind. He shuts her up 
alone for several months, with " a wicked creature," his 
housekeeper, who beats and threatens her. He tries on her 
influence of fear, loneliness, surprise, money, gentleness. And 
what is more terrible, her own heart is against her: she 
loves him secretly; her virtues injure her; she dare not lie, 
when she most needs ît; ' and piety keeps her from suicide, when 
that seems her only resource. One by one the issues close 
around her, so that she loses hope, and the readers of her advent- 
ures think her lost and ruined. But this native innocence has 
been strengthened by Puritanic faith. She sees temptations in 
her weaknesses; she knows that "Lucifer always is ready to 
promote his own work and workmen ";' she is penetrated by 
the great Christian idea, which makes all souls equal before the 
common salvation and the final judgment. She says: " My 
soul is of equal importance to the soul of a princess, though my 
quality is inferior to that of the meanest slave." ' Wounded, 
stricken, abandoned, betrayed, still the knowledge and thought 
of a happy or unhappy eternity are two defences which no as- 
sault can carry. She knows it well; she has no other means of 
explaining vice than to suppose them absent. She considers 
that wicked Mrs. Jewkes is an atheist. Belief in God, the heart's 
belief — not the wording of the catechism, but the inner feeling, 
the habit of picturing justice as ever living and ever present — 
this is the fresh blood w hich the Reformation caused to flow into 
the veins of the old world, and which alone could give it a new 
life and a new youth. 

She is, as it were, animated by tliis feeling; in the most peril- 
ous as in the sweetest moments, this grand sentiment returns to 
her, so much is it entwined with all the rest, so much has it 
multiplied its tendrils and buried its roots in the innermost folds 
of her heart. Her young master thinks of marrying her now. 
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and wishes to be sure that she loves him. She dares not say so, 
being afraid to give him a hold upon lier. She is greatly trou- 
bled by his kindness, and yet she must answer. Religion conies 
to veil love in a sublime half-confession: " I fear not, sir, the 
grace of God supporting me, that any acts of kindness would 
make me forget what I owe to my virtue; but . . . my 
nature is too frank and open to make me wish to be ungrateful; 
and if I should be taught a lesson I never yet learnt, with what 
regret should I descend to the grave, to think that I could not 
hate my undoer; and that, at the last great day, I must stand up 
as an accuser of the poor unhappy sou!, that I could wish it in 
my power to save! " ' He is softened and vanquished, descends 
from that vast height where aristocratic customs placed him, 
and thenceforth, day by day, the letters of the happy child record 
the preparations for their marriage. Amidst this triumph and 
happiness she continues humble, devoted, and tender; her heart 
is full, and gratitude fills it from every source: "This foolish 
girl must be, after twelve o'clock this day, as much his wife as if 
he were to marry a duchess." " She " had the boldness to kiss 
his hand." " " My heart is so wholly yours, that I am afraid 
of nothing but that I may be forwarder than you wish." '* Shall 
the marriage take place Monday, or Tuesday, or Wednesday? 
She dare not say yes; she blushes and trembles: there is a de- 
lightful charm in this timid modesty, these restrained cfifusions. 
For a wedding present she obtains the pardon of the wicked 
creatures who have ill-treated her: " I clasped my arms about 
his neck, and was not ashamed to kiss him once, and twice, and 
three times, once for each forgiven person." '* Then they talk 
over their plans: she shall remain at home; she will not frequent 
grand parties; she is not fond of cards; she will keep the " family 
accounts," and distribute her husband's charities; she will help 
the housekeeper in " the making jellies, comfits, sweetmeats, 
marmalades, cordials, and to pot, and candy, and preserve," " 
to get up the linen; she will look after thé breakfast and dinner, 
especially when there are guests; she knows how to carve; she 
will wait for her husband, who perhaps will be so good as now 
and then to give her an hour or two of his " agreeable conversa- 
tion," " and will be indulgent to the impertinent overflowinga 
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" ' What, not speak yet ? Come, my sulten, silent dear, speak one 
word to me. You must say two very soon to Mr, Solmes. I can tel! 
you that. . . . Well, well (insultingly wiping my averted face with 
her handkerchief) . , . Then you think you may be brought to 
speak the two words.' " ** 

She contiiiues thtis : 

" ' This, Clary, is a pretty pattern enough. But this is quite charm- 
ing? — And this, were I you. should be my wedding nightgown, Bui, 
Clary, won't you have a velvet suit? It would cut a great figure in a 
country church, you know. Crimson velvet, suppose .' Such a fine 
complexion as yours, how it would be set off by It ! — And do you sigh, 
love? Black velvet, so fair as yoo are, with those charming eyes, gleam- 
ing tltrough a wintry cloud, like an April sun. Does not Lovelace tell 
you they are charming eyes? ' " ^^ 

Then, when Arabella is reminded that, three months ago, she 
did not find Lovelace so worthy of scorn, she nearly chokes with 
passion; she wants to beat her sister, cannot speak, and says to 
her aiint, " with great violence ": " Let us go, madam: let us 
leave the creature so swell till she burst with her own poison." ** 
It reminds us of a pack of hounds in full cry after a deer, which 
is caught, and wounded; whilst the pack grow more eager and 
more ferocious, because they have tasted blood. 

At the last moment, when she thinks to escape them, a new 
chase begins, more dangerous than the other. Lovelace has all 
the evil passions of Harlowe, and in addition a genius which 
sharpens and aggravates them. What a character! How Eng- 
lish! how different from the Don Juan of Mozart or of Molière 1 
Before everything he wishes to have the cruel fair one in his 
power: then come the desire to bend others, a combative spirit, 
a craving for triumph; only after all these come the senses. He 
spares an innocent, young girl, because he knows she is easy to 
conquer, and the grandmother " has besought him to be merci- 
ful to her." " The Debcltare superbos should be my motto," " 
he writes to his friend Bel ford; and in another letter he says, 
" I always considered opposition and resistance as a challenge 
to do my worst." ^' At bottom, pride, infinite, insatiable, sense- 
less, is the mainspring, the only motive of all his actions. He 
acknowledges " that he only wanted Caesar's outsetting to make 

»• " aarissa Harlowe," L Letter xliU. » Ibid. i. Lttter xh. 309. 

'ih „ . . . , ^ , „ " It>i't- Letter xxxiv, aaj. 

■ IbiA t. Letter iIt. 308. » Ibid. ii. Letter xliii. jij. 
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're among his contemporaries," "* and that he only stoops 
'p conquests out of mere whim. He declares that he 
"narry the first princess on earth, if he but thought 
minute in her choice of him or of an emperor. 
^v, brilliant, conversational; but this petulance 
Illy external; he is cruel, jests savagely, in 
..angmao, about the harm which he has done 
,. He reassures a poor servant who is troubled 
.en up Clarissa to him in the following words: 
of Miss Betterton was a youthful frolick. . . . 
L) mourning for her, though abroad at the time — a dis- 
1 I have ever paid to those worthy creatures who died in 
bed by me. . . . Why this squeamishness, then, 
lest Joseph? " ** The English roisterers of those days threw 
.le human body in the sewers. One gentleman, a friend of 
Lovelace, " tricked a farmer's daughter, a pretty girl, up to 
town, . . . drank her light-hearted, . . . then to the 
play . , . then to the bagnio, ruined her; kept her on a 
fortnight or three weeks; then left her to the mercy of the 
people of the bagnio (never paying for anrthing), who stript 
her of all her cloaths, and because she would not take on, threw 
her into prison, where she died in want and in despair." " 
The rakes in France were only rascals,** here they were vil- 
lains; wickedness with tliem poisoned love, Lovelace hates 
Clarissa even more than he loves her. He has a book in which 
he sets down, he says, " all the family faults and the infinite 
trouble she herself has given me. When my heart is soft, and 
all her own, I can but turn to memoranda, and harden myself 
at once."" He is angry because she dares to defend herself, 
says that he'll teach her to vie with him in inventions, to 
make plots against and for her conqueror. It is a struggle 
between them without truce or halting. Lovelace says of him- 
self: "What an industrious spirit have I! Nobody can say 
that I cat the bread of idleness; , . . certainly, with this 
active soul, 1 should have made a very great ligure in whatever 
station I had filled." ** He assaults and besieges her, spends 
whole nights outside her house, gives the Harlowes ser^'ants of 
his own, invents stories, introduces personages under a false 
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aatoe. forges ktters. There is no expense, iatigue, plot, treadt- 
«- Taddtake. Ail wcaptms a^^ me to 

il _ inan* evai wben awa>-, tea. fifty 

«apB, «rbidi all meet to tbe same tniiie. He provides against 
everything: be is ready for everytbiitg: divines, dares every- 
tbing, agaio»t all dut} , iiuni<uiit\ , commun-senee, in spite o( the 
jpcayen o( his iriends, ilie enlreaiies of Ciaiissa, his own remorse. 
Excessive will, here a with the Haricjues, becomes an tram 
wheel, which twists out of shape and breaks to pieces what it 
ougfu to bend, so that at last, bv bhnd impetuosity, it is broken 
by ilB own impetus, ovef the ruins it has made. 

Against such assaults what resources has Clarissa? A will 
as d< as Lovelace's. She also is armed for war. and 

adiiii. iie lias as much of her fathtrr's spirit as of her 

mother's gentleness. Though gentle, though readily driven 
intu ' ' ! huniilily, she has pride; she "had hoped to be 

an t> . / young persons " of her sex; she possesses the 

firnincSN of a man, and above all a masculine reflection.*" What 
*eif-scrutiny ! wliat vigilance! wliat minute and indefatigable ob- 
servation of her conduct, and that of others!'" No action, or 
word, involuntary or other gesture of Lovelace is uuabserved 
by her, uninterpreted, unjudged, with the perspicacity and clear- 
ness of mind of a diplomatist and a moralist! We must read 
these long conversations, in which no word is used vrithout cal- 
culation, getiuine duels daily renewed, with death, nay, with 
disiionor before her. She knows it, is not disturbed, remains 
ever mistress of herself, never exposes herself, is not dazed, 
defends every inch of ground, feeling that all the world is on his 
side, no one for her, tliat she loses groimd, and will lose more, 
tliat she will fall, that she is falling. And yet she bends not- 
What a change since Shakespeare! \\'haice comes this new 
and original idea of woman? Who has encased these yielding 
and tender innocents with such heroism and calculation? Puri- 
tanism transferred to the laity. Clarissa *' ne%'er looked upon 
any duty, much less a voluntary vowed one, with indifference." 
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She has passed her whole life in looking at these duties. She 
has placed certain principles before her, has reasoned upon 
them, applied them to the various circumstances of life, has 
fortified herself on every point with maxims, distinctions, and 
arguments. She has set round her, like bristling and multiplied 
ramparts, a numberless army of inflexible precepts. We can 
only reach her by turning over her whole mind and her whole 
past. This is her force, and also her weakness; for she is so 
carefully defended by her fortifications, that she is a prisoner; 
her principles are a snare to her, and her virtue destroys her. 
She wishes to preserve too much deconim. She refuses to ap- 
ply to a magistrate, for it would make public the family quarrels. 
She does not resist her father openly; tliat would be against 
filial humility. She does not repel Solmes violently, like a 
hound, as he is ; it would be contrary to feminine delicacy. She 
will not leave home with Miss Howe; tliat might injure the 
character of her friend. She reproves Lovelace when he 
swears,^' a good Christian ought to protest against scandal. She 
is argumentative and pedantic, a politician and a preacher; she 
wearies us, she does not act like a woman. When a room is on 
fire, a young girl flies barefooted, and does not do what Miss 
Clarissa does — ask for her slippers, I am very sorry for it, but 
I say it with bated breath, the sublime Clarissa had a little mind ; 
her virtue is like the piety of devotees, literal and over-nice. 
She does not carry us away, she has always her guide of deport- 
ment in her hand ; she does not discover her duties, but follows 
instructions; she has not the audacity of great resolutions, she 
possesses more conscience and firmness than enthusiasm and 
genius.'' This is the advantage of morality pushed to an ex- 
treme, no matter what the school or the aim is. By dint of reg- 
ulating man, we narrow him. 

Poor Richardson, unsuspiciously, has been at pains to set the 
thing forth in broad light, and has created Sir Charles Grandison 
" a man of true honor." I cannot say whether this model has 
converted many. There is nothing so insipid as an edifying hero. 
This Sir Charles is as correct as an automaton: he passes his life 
in weighing his duties, and " with an air of gallantry." " When 
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he goes to visit a sick person, he has scruples about going on a 
Sunday, but reassures his conscience by saying, " 1 am afraid I 
must borrow of the Sunday some hours on my journey; but 
visiting the sick is an act of mercy." *" Would anyone believe 
that such a man could fall in love? Such is the case, however, 
but in a manner of his own. Thus he writes to his betrothed : 
" And now, loveliest and dearest of women, allow me to expect 
the honour of a line, to let me know how much of the tedious 
month from last Thursday you will be so good to abate. , . . 
My utmost gratitude will ever be engaged by the condescension, 
whenever you shall distinguish the day of the year, distinguished 
as it will be to the end of my life that shall give me the greatest 
blessing of it and confirm me — forever yours, Charles Grandi- 
son." *' A wax figure could not be more proper. All is in the 
same taste. There are eight wedding-coaches, each with four 
horses; Sir Charles is attentive to old people; at table, the gen- 
tlemen, each with a napkin under his arm, wait upon the ladies; 
the bride is ever on the point of fainting; he throws himself at 
her feet wilh the utmost politeness: " What, my love! In com- 
pliment to the best of parents resume your usual presence of 
mind. I, else, who shall glory before a thousand witnesses in 
receiving the honor of your hand, shall be ready to regret that I 
acquiesced so cheerfully with the wishes of those parental friends 
for a public celebration." ** Courtesies begin, compliments fly 
about ; a swarm of proprieties flutters around, like a troop of tittle 
love-cherubs, and their devout wings serve to sanctify the 
blessed tendernesses of the happy couple. Tears abound ; Har- 
riet bemoans the fate of Sir Hargrave Pollexfen, whilst Sir 
Charles, " in a soothing, tender, and respectful manner, put his 
arm round me, and taking my own handkerchief, unresisted, 
wiped away the tears as they fell on my cheek. Sweet humanity ! 
Charming sensibility ! Check not the kindly gush. Dewdrops 
of heaven! (wiping away my tears, and kissing the handker- 
chief), dewdrops of heaven, from a mind like that heaven mild 
and gracious ! " *" It is too much ; we are surfeited, we say to 
ourselves that these phrases should be accompanied by a mando- 
line. The most patient of mortals feels himself sick at heart 
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when he has swallowed a thousand pages of his sentimental 
twaddle, and all the milk and water of love. To crown all, Sir 
Charles, seeing Harriet embrace her rival, sketches the plan of 
a little temple, dedicated to Friendship, to be built on tlie very 
spot; it is the triumph of mythological bad taste. At the end, 
bouquets shower down as at the opera; all the characters sing 
in unison a chorus in praise of Sir Charles, and his wife says: 
" But could he be otherwise than the best of husbands, who was 
the most dutiful of sons, who is the most affectionate of brotli- 
ers; the most faithful of friends: who is good upon principle in 
every relation of life! " ** He is great, he is generous, delicate, 
pious, irreproachable ; he has never done a mean action, nor 
made a wrong gesture. His conscience and his wig are unsul- 
lied. Amen ! Let us canonize him, and stuff him with straw. 

Nor, my dear Richardson, have you, great as you are, exactly 
all the wit which is necessary in order to have enough. By 
seeking to serve morality, you prejudice it. Do you know the 
effect of these edifying advertisements which you stick on at 
the beginning or end of your books? We are repelled, feel our 
emotion diminish, see the black-gowned preacher come snufïting 
out of the worldly dress which he had assumed for an hour; we 
are annoyed by the deceit. Insinuate morality, but do not in- 
flict it. Remember there is a substratum of rebellion in the 
human heart, and that if we too openly set ourselves to wall it up 
with discipline, it escapes and looks for free air outside. You 
print at the end of " Pamela " the catalogue of the virtues of 
which she is an example; the reader yawns, forgets his pleasure, 
ceases to believe, and asks himself if the heavenly heroine was not 
an ecclesiastical puppet, trotted, out to give him a lesson. You re- 
late at the end of " Clarissa Harlowe " the punishment of all the 
wicked, great and small, sparing none; the reader laughs, says 
that things happen otherwise in this world, and bids you put in 
here like Arnolphe,** a description " of the cauldrons in which 
the souls of those who have led evil lives are to botl in the infer- 
nal regions," We arc not such fools as you take us for. There 
is no need that you should shout to make us afraid; that you 
should write out the lesson by itself, and in capitals, in order to 
distinguish it. We love art, and you have a scant amount of it; 
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we want to be pleased, and you don't care to please as. You 
copy all the letters, detail the conversations, tell everything, 
prune nothing; your novels fill many volumes; spare us, use the 
scissors; be a skilled literary workman, not a registrar of the 
Rolls ofiBce. Do not pour out your library of documents on the 
high-road. Art is different from nature; the latter draws out, 
the first condenses. Twenty letters of twenty pages do not 
display a character; but one brilliant sajing does. You are 
weighed down by your conscience, which compels you to move 
step by step and slow ; you are afraid of your genius ; you rein it 
in ; you dare not use loud cries and free speech at the very mo- 
ment when passion is most virulent ; you flounder into emphatic 
and well-written phrases ; *• you will not show nature as it is, 
as Shakespeare shows it, when, stung by passion as by a hot 
iron, it cries out, rears, and bounds over your barriers. You 
cannot love it, and your punishment is that you cannot see it." " 



Section V. — Henry Fielding 

Fielding protests on behalf of nature; and certainly, to see 
his actions and his persons, we think him made expressly for 
that purpose, a robust, strongly built man, above six feet high, 
sanguine, with an excess of good humor and animal spirits, 
loyal, generous, affectionate, and brave, but imprudent, extrava- 
gant, a drinker, a roisterer, ruined as his father was before him, 
having seen the ups and downs of life, not always clean, but 
always jolly. Lady Wortley Montague says of him: "His 
happy constitution made him forget ever>'thing when he was 
before a venison pasty, or over a flask of champagne." * Natural 
impulse, somewhat coarse but generous, sways him. It does 
not restrain itself, it flows freely, it follows its own bent, not 
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choice in its course, not confining itself to banks, miry but copi- 
ous, and in a broad channel. From the outset an abundance of 
health and physical impetuosity plunge- Fielding into gross jo- 
• vial excess, and Uie immoderate sap of youth bubbles up in him 
until he marries and becomes ripe in years. He is gay, and 
seeks gayety; he is careless, and has not even literary vanity. 
One day Garrick begged him to cut down an awkward scene, 
and told him " that a repulse would flurry him so much, he 
should not be able to do justice to the part." " If the scene is 
not a good one, let them find that out," said Fielding; just as 
was foreseen, the house made a violent uproar, and the per- 
former tried to quell it by retiring to the green-room, where the 
author was supporting his spirits with a bottle of champagne. 
"What is the matter. Garrick? are they hissing me now?" 
" Yes, just the same passage that I wanted you to retrench." 
" Oh," replied the author, " I did not give them credit for it: 
they have found it out, have they? " ^ In this easy manner he 
took all mischances. He went ahead without feeling the bruises 
much, like a confident man, whose heart expands and whose 
skin is thick. When he inherited some money he feasted, gave 
dinners to his neighbors, kept a pack of hounds and a lot of 
magnificent lackeys in yellow livery. In three years he had 
spent it all; but courage remained, he finished his law studies, 
prepared a voluminous Digest of the Statutes at Large, in two 
folio volumes, which remained unpublished, became a magis- 
trate, destroyed bands of robbers, and earned in the most insipid 
of labors " the dirtiest money upon earth." Disgust, weariness 
did not affect him ; he was too solidly made to have the nerves of 
a woman. Force, activity, invention, tenderness, all overflowed 
in him. He had a mother's fondness for his children, adored his 
wife, became almost mad when he lost her, found no other con- 
solation than to weep with his maid-servant, and ended by mar- 
rying that good and honest girl, that he might give a mother to 
his children ; the last trait in the portrait of this valiant plebeian 
heart, quick in telling all, having no dislikes, but aU the best 
parts of man except delicacy. We read his books as we drink 
a pure, wholesome, antl rough wine, which cheers and fortifie» 
us, and which wants nothing Init bouquet 
Such a man was sure to dislike RichardsotL He who love» 

' RoKOt'l " Ute ol Fielding," p, jœt. 
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expansive and liberal nature, drives from him like foes the so- 
lemnity, sadness, and pruderies of the Puritans, His first lit- 
erary work was to caricature Richardson. His first hero, 
Joseph, is the brother of Pamela, and resists the proposals of his. 
mistress, as Pamela does those of her master. The temptation, 
touching in the case of a girl, becomes comical in that of a young 
man, and the tragic turns into the grotesque. Fielding laughs 
heartily, like Rabelais, or Scarron, He imitates the emphatic 
style; ruffles the petticoats and bobs the wigs; upsets with his 
rude Jests all the seriousness of conventionality. If we are re- 
fined, or simply well dressed, don't let us go along with him. 
He will take us to prisons, inns, dunghills, the mud of the road- 
side; he will make us flounder among rollicking, scandalous, 
vulgar adventures, and crude pictures. He has plenty of words 
at command, and his sense of smell is not delicate, Mr. Joseph 
Andrews, after leaving Lady Booby, is felled to the ground, left 
naked, in a ditch, for dead; a stage-coach came by; a lady objects 
to receive a naked man inside; and the gentlemen, "though 
there were several greatcoats about the coach," could not spare 
them ; the coachman, who had two greatcoats spread under him, 
refused to lend either, lest they should be made bloody.* This 
is but the outset, judge of the rest. Joseph and his friend, the 
good Parson Adams, give and receive a vast number of cuffs; 
blows resound; cans of pig's blood are thrown at their heads; 
dogs tear their clothes to pieces ; they lose their horse. Joseph 
is so good-looking, that he is assailed by the maid-ser\*ant, 
" obliged to take her in his arms and to shut her out of the 
room "; * they have never any money; they are threatened with 
being sent to prison. Yet they go on in a merry fashion, like 
their brothers in Fielding's other novels, Captain Booth and 
Tom Jones. These hailstorms of blows, these tavern brawls, 
this noise of broken warming-pans and basins flung at heads, 
this medley of incidents and down-pouring of mishaps, combine 
to make the most joyous music. All these honest folk fight 
well, walk well, eat well, drink still better. It is a pleasure to 
observe these potent stomachs ; roast-beef goes down into them 
as to its natural place. Let us not say that these good arms 
practise too much on their neighbors' skins: the neighbors' hides 
are tough, and always heal quickly. Decidedly life is a good 
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thing, and we will go along with Fielding, smiling by the way, 
with a broken head and 3 bellyful. 

Shall we merely laugh? There are many tilings to be seen 
on our journey: the sentiment of nature is a talent, like the 
understanding of certain rules; and Fielding, turning his back 
on Richardson, opens up a domain as wide as that of his rival. 
What we call nature is this brood of secret passions, often ma- 
licious, generally vulgar, always blind, which tremble and fret 
within us, ill-covered by the cloak of decency and reason under 
which we try to disguise them; we think we lead them, and they 
lead us; we think our actions our own, they are theirs. They 
are so many, so strong, so interwoven, so ready to rise, break 
forth, be carried away, that their movements elude all our rea- 
soning and our grasp. This is Fielding's domain ; his art and 
pleasure, Hke Molière's are in lifting a corner of the cloak; his 
characters parade with a rational air, and suddenly, through a 
vista, the reader perceives the inner turmoil of vanities, follies, 
lusts, and secret rancors which make them move. Thus, when 
Tom Jones's arm is broken, philosopher Square comes to console 
him by an application of stoical maxims; but in proving to him 
that " pain was the most contemptible thing in the world," he 
bites his tongue, and lets slip an oath or two; whereupon Parson 
Thwackum, his opponent and rival, assures him that his mishap 
is a warning of Providence, and both in consequence are nearly 
coming to blows. ° In the " Life of Mr. Jonathan Wild," the 
prison chaplain having aired his eloquence, and entreated the 
condemned man to repent, accepts from him a bowl of punch, 
because " it is nowhere spoken against in Scripture " ; and after 
drinking, repeats his last sermon against the pagan philosophers. 
Thus unveiled, natural impulse has a grotesque appearance; the 
people advance gravely, cane in hand, but in our eyes they are 
all naked. Understand, they are every whit naked: and some 
of their attitudes are very lively. Ladies will do well not to 
enter here. This powerful genius, frank and joyous, loves boor- 
ish feasts like Rubens ; the red faces, beaming with good humor, 
sensuality, and energy, move about his pages, flutter hither and 
thither, and jostle each other, and their overflowing instincts 
break forth in violent actions. Out of such he creates his chief 
characters. He has none more lifelike than these, more broadly 

* " HIitDiy o( I Foundliiif," bk, v. cb. ii. 
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sketched in bold and dashing outline, with a more wholesome 
color. If sober people like AUworthy remain in a comer of his 
vast canvas, characters full of natural impulse, like Western, 
stand out with a relief and brightness, never seen since Falstaff. 
Western is a country squire, a good fellow in the main, but a 
drunkard, always in the saddle, full of oaths, ready with coarse 
language, blows, a sort of dull carter, hardened and excited by 
the brutality of the race, the wildness of a country lite, by vio- 
lent exercise, by abuse of coarse food and strong drink, full of 
English and rustic pride and prejudice, having never been disci- 
plined by the constraint of the world, because he lives in the 
country ; nor by that of education, since he can hardly read ; nor 
of reflection, since he cannot put two ideas together; nor of 
authority, because he is rich and a justice of the peace, and given 
up, like a noisy and creaking weathercock, to every gust of pas- 
sion. When contradicted, he grows red, foams at the mouth, 
wishes to thrash someone. " Doff thy clothes." They are 
even obliged to stop him by main force. He hastens to go to 
Allworthy to complain of Tom Jones, who has dared to fall 
in love with his daughter: " It's well for un I could not get at 
un: I'd a licked un; I'd a spoiled his caternauling; I'd a taught 
the son of a whore to meddle with meat for his master. He 
shan't ever have a morsel of meat of mine, or a varden to buy it. 
If she will ha un, one smock shall be her portion, I'd sooner 
give my estate to the sinking fund, that it may be sent to Han- 
over, to corrupt our nation with," • Allworthy says he is very 
sorry for it: " Pox o' your sorrow. It will do me abundance 
of good, when I have lost my only child, my poor Sophy that 
was the joy of my heart, and all the hope and comfort of my age. 
But I am resolved I will turn her out o' doors; she shall beg, 
and starve, and rot in the streets. Not one hapenny, not a 
hapenny shall she ever hae o' mine. The son of a bitch was 
always good at finding a hare sitting and be rotted to'n ; I tittle 
thought what puss he was looking after. But it shall be the 
worst he ever vound in his life. She shall be no better than 
carrion; the skin o*er it is all he rhall ha, and zu you may tell 
un." ^ His daughter tries to reason with him ; he storms. Then 
she speaks of tenderness and obedience ; he leaps about the room 
for joy, and tears come to his eyes. Then she recommences her 

* " Hislor} of > Fonodlioc" bk. vi. cb- x. * Ibid. bk. vi. cti. x. 
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prayers; he grinds his teeth, clenches his fist, stamps his feet; 
" I am determined upon this match, and ha him* you shall, damn 
me, if shat unt Damn me, if shat unt, though dost hang thy- 
self the next morning." * He can find no reason; he can only 
tell her to be a good girl. He contradicts himself, defeats his 
own plans; is like a blind bull, which butts to right and left, 
doubles on his path, touches no one, and paws the ground. At 
the least sound he rushes head foremost, offensively, not know- 
ing why. His ideas are only starts or transports of flesh and 
blood. Never has the animal so completely covered and ab- 
sorbed the man. It makes him grotesque; he is so natural and 
so brute-like: he allows himself to be led, and speaks like a 
child. He says: " I don't know how 'tis, but, Allworthy, you 
make me do always just as you please ; and yet I have as good 
an estate as you, and am in the commission of tlie peace just as 
yourself." '" Nothing holds or lasts with him; he is impulsive 
in everything; he lives but for the moment. Rancor, interest, no 
passions of long continuance affect him. He embraces people 
whom he just before wanted to knock down. Everything with 
him disappears in the fire of the momentary passion, which 
floods his brain, as it were, in sudden waves, and drowns the 
rest. Now that he is reconciled to Tom Jones, he cannot rest 
until Tom marries his daughter: " To her, boy, to her. go to 
her. That's it, little honeys, O that's it. Welt, what, is it all 
over? Hath she appointed the day, boy? What, shall it be 
to-morrow or next day? I shan't be put off a minute longer 
than next day; I am resolved. , , . I tell thee it is all 
flimflam. Zoodikers! she'd have the wedding to-night with all 
her heart. Would'st not, Sophy? . . . Where the devil is 
Allworthy; . , . Harkee, Allworthy, I'll bet thee five 
pounds to a crown, we have a boy to-morrow nine months. But 
prithee, tell me what wut ha? Burgundy, champagne, or what? 
For please Jupiter, we'll make a night on't." " And when he 
becomes a grandfather, he spends his time in the nursery, 
" where he declares the tattling of his little granddaughter, who 
is above a year and a half old, is sweeter music than the finest cry 
of dogs in England." " This is pure nature, and no one has dis- 

■ Btifil. " Ibid, xviii. ih. xii. 

, ■ " History of a. Foundling," mi. eh. *• Last chapter of the " Ristonr of ■ 

u- , , Fouadling." 
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played it more free, more impetuous, ignoring all rule, more 
abandoned to physical passions than Fielding. 

It is not because he loves it like the great impartial artists, 
Shakespeare and Goethe; on the contrary, he is eminently a 
moralist; and it is one of the great marks of the age, that reform- 
atory designs are as decided with him as with others. He gives 
his fictions a practical aim, and commends them by saying that 
the serious and tragic tone sours, whilst the comic style dis- 
poses men to be " more full of good humour and benevo- 
lence." " Moreover, he satirizes vice; he looks upon the pas- 
sions not as simple forces, but as objects of approbation or 
blame. At every step he suggests moral conclusions ; he wants 
us to take sides; he discusses, excuses, or condemns. He 
writes an entire novel in an ironical style,** to attack and destroy 
rascality and treason. He is more than a painter, he is a judge, 
and the two parts agree in him. For a psychology produces a 
morality: where there is an idea of man, there is an ideal of 
man; and Fielding, who has seen in man nature as opposed to 
rule, praises in man nature as opposed to rule; so that, accord- 
ing to him, virtue is but an instinct. Generosity in his eyes is, 
like all sources of action, a primitive inclination; like all sources 
of action, it flows on receiving no good from catechisms and 
phrases; like all sources of action, it flows at times too copious 
and quick. Take it as it is, and do not try to oppress it under 
a discipline, or to replace it by an argument. Mr. Richardson, 
your heroes, so correct, constrained, so carefully made up with 
their impedimenta of maxims, are cathedral vergers, of use but 
to drone in a procession. Square or Thwackum, your tirades 
on philosophical or Christian virtue are mere words, only fit 
to be heard after dinner. Virtue is in the mood and the blood ; 
a gossipy education and cloistral severity do not assist it. Give 
me a man, not a show-manikin or a mere machine, to spout 
phrases. My hero is the man who is born generous, as a dog 
is born aflfectionate, and a horse brave. I want a living heart, 
full of warmth and force, not a dry pedant, bent on squaring alt 
his actions. This ardent and impulsive character will perhaps 
carry the hero too far; I pardon his escapades. He will get 
drunk unawares ; he will pick up a girl on his way ; he will hit 
out with a zest ; he will not refuse a duel ; he will suffer a fine lady 

" PrefMe lo " JoKph Andrews." " " Jonathan Wild." 
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to appreciate him, and will accept her purse; he will be impru- 
dent, will injure his reputation, like Tom Jones; he will be a bad 
manager, and will get into debt, like Captain Booth. Pardon 
him for having muscles, nerves, senses, and that overflow of 
anger or ardor which urges forward animals of a noble breed. 
But he will let himself be beaten till the blood flows, before he 
betrays a poor gamekeeper. He will pardon his mortal enemy 
readily, from sheer kindness, and will send him money secretly. 
He will be loyal to his mistress, and will be faithful to her, spite 
of all offers, in the worst destitution, and without the least hope 
of winning her. He will be liberal with his purse, his trouble, 
his suflferings, his blood; he will not boast of it; he will have 
neither pride, vanity, affectation, nor dissimulation; bravery 
and kindness will abound in his heart, as good water in a good 
spring. He may be stupid like Captain Booth, a gambler even, 
extravagant, unable to manage his affairs, liable one day 
through temptation to be unfaithful to his wife; hut he will be 
so sincere in his repentance, his error will be so involuntary, he 
will be so carefully, genuinely tender, that she will love him ex- 
ceedingly,'* and in good truth he will deserve it. He will be a 
nurse to her when she is ill, behave as a mother to her; he will 
himself see to her lying-in ; he will feel towards her the adoration 
of a lover, always, before all the world, even before Miss Mat- 
thews, who seduced him. He says, " If I had the world, I was 
ready to lay it at my Amelia's feet; and so, heaven knows, I 
would ten thousand worlds." '* He weeps like a child on think- 
ing of her; he listens to her like a little child. " I believe I am 
able to recollect much the greatest part (of what she uttered) ; 
for the impression is never to be effaced from my memory." '^ 
He dressed himself " with all the expedition imaginable, sing- 
ing, whistling, hurrying, attempting by every method to banish 
thought," " and galloped away, whilst his wife was asleep, be- 
cause he cannot endure her tears. In this soldier's body, under 
this brawler's thick breastplate, there is a true woman's heart, 
which melts, which a trifle disturbs, when she whom he loves 



** Amelia IS the perfect English wife, 
ttn excellent cook, no devoted a^ to par- 
don her hufib^nd his accidental infideli- 
ties, always ItKikini^ forward to the 
•ccouchcur. She says ever Tbk. iv. cli. 
vi.). y De.ir Rilly, thou^^h tny iir>der* 
standing be much inferior to yniirs," 
She is excewitvely modest, aiwavs blush- 
iog and tender, BasilLard having writ- 



ten her somf love-letters, she throws 
them away, and says (bk. îiï. ch, ix.)î 
** 1 would not have such a letter in ray 
possession for the universe; I thought 
my eyes contaminated with reading it." 

*' " Amelia." hk. ii. ch. viti. 

" Ibid. bk. iii. ch. i. 
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Section VI — Tobias Smollett 

At all events this hero is powerful and formidable ; and if at 
this period we collect in our mind the scattered features of the 
faces which the novel-writers have made pass before us, we will 
feel ourselves transported into a half-barbarous world, and to 
a race whose energy must terrify or revolt all our gentleness. 
Now let us open a more literal copyist of life: they are doubt- 
less all such, and declare — Fielding amongst them — that if they 
imagine a feature, it is because they have seen it ; but Smollett 
has this advantage, that, being mediocre, he chalks out the 
figures tamely, prosaically, without transforming them by the 
illumination of genius : the joviahty of Fielding and the rigor 
of Richardson are not there to light up or ennoble the pictures. 
Let us observe carefully Smollett's manners; let us listen to the 
confessions of this imitator of Le Sage, who reproaches that 
author with being gay, and jesting with the mishaps of his hero. 
He says : " The disgraces of Gil Bias are, for the most part, 
such as rather excite mirth than compassion : he himself 
laughs at them, and his transitions from distress to happiness, 
or at least ease, are so sudden that neither the reader has time 
to pity him, nor himself to be acquainted with affliction. This 
conduct . . . prevents that generous indignation which ought 
to animate the reader against the sordid and vicious disposition 
of the world. I have attempted to represent modest merit 
struggling with every difficulty to which a friendless orphan 
is exposed from his own want of experience as well as from the 
selfishness, envy, malice, and base indiflFerence of mankind." ^ 
We hear no longer merely showers of blows, but also knife and 
sword thrusts, as well as pistol shots. In such a world, when 
a girl goes out she runs the risk of coming back a woman ; and 
when a man goes out, he runs the risk of not coming back at 
all. The women bury their nails in the faces of the men ; the 
well-bred gentlemen, like Peregrine Pickle, whip other gen- 
tlemen soundly. Having deceived a husband, who refuses to 
demand satisfaction, Peregrine calls his two servants, " and or- 
dered them to duck him in the canal." ' Misrepresented by a 
curate, whom he has horsewhipped, he gets an innkeeper " to 
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j'ected to the tyranny of a barbarian, who imposed upon me 
tasks that I could not possibly perform, and then punished my 
incapacity with the utmost rigour and inhumanity. 1 was 
often whipped into a swoon, and lashed out ot it, during which 
miserable intervals I was robbed by my fellow-prisoners of 
everything about me, even to my cap, shoes, and stockings : 1 
was not only destitute of necessaries, but even of food, so that 
my wretchedness was extreme." One night she tried to hang 
herself. Two of her fellow-prisoners, who watched her, pre- 
vented her. " In the morning my attempt was published among 
the prisoners, and punished with thirty stript's, tlie pain of 
which co-operating with my disappointment and disgrace, 
bereft me of my senses, and threw me into an ectasy of mad- 
ness, during which I tore the tlesh from my bones with my 
teeth, and dashed my head against the pavement," ^ In vain we 
turn our eyes on the hero of the novel, Roderick Random, to 
repose a little after such a spectacle. He is sensual and coarse, 
like Fielding's heroes, but not good and jovial as these. Pride 
and resentment are the two principal points in his character. 
The generous wine of Fielding, in Smollett's hands becomes 
common brandy. His heroes are selfish ; they revenge tliem- 
selves barbarously. Roderick oppresses the faithful Strap, and 
ends by marrying him to a prostitute. Peregrine Pickle at- 
tacks by a most brutal and cowardly plot the honor of a young 
girl, whom he wants to marry, and who is the sister of his best 
friend. We get to hate his rancorous, concentrated, obstinate 
character, which is at once that of an absolute king accustomed 
to please himself at the expense of others' happiness, and that 
of a boor with only the varnish of education. We should be 
uneasy at living near him ; he is good for nothing but to shock 
or tyrannize over others. We avoid him as we would a dati- 
gerous beast ; the sudden rush of animal passion and the force 
of his firm will are so overpowering in him, that when he fails 
he becomes outrageous. He draws his sword a^tnst an inn- 
keeper : he must bleed him, grows mad. Everything, even to 
his generosities, is spoilt by pride; all, even to his gayeties. is 
clouded by harshness. Peregrine's amusements are barbarous, 
and those of Smollett are after the same style. He exaggerates 
caricature ; he thinks to amuse us by showing ap moittdis gap- 
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ing; a series of eccentric people, who one after another bring 
their oddities on the scene — such are the characters : the pleas- 
ure of the reader consists in recognizing their humor in their 
style, in foreseeing their follies, in perceiving the thread which 
pulls each of their motions, in verifying the connection between 
their ideas and their actions. When we push this study of 
human peculiarities to excess we will come upon the origin of 
Sterne's talent. 



Sectioa VII.— Laurence Sterne 

Let us figure to ourselves a man who goes on a journey, with 
a pair of marvellously magnifying spectacles on his eyes. A 
hair on his hand, a speck on a table-cloth, a fold of a moving 
garment, will interest him: at this rate he will not go very far; 
he will go six steps in a day, and will not quit his room. So 
Sterne writes four volumes to record the birth of his hero. He 
perceives the infinitely little, and describes the imperceptible. 
A man parts his hair on one side; this, according to Sterne, 
depends on his whole character, which is of a piece with that 
of his father, his mother, his uncle, and his whole ancestry ; it 
depends on the structure of his brain, which depends on the 
circumstances of his conception and his birth, and these on the 
hobbies of his parents, the humor of the moment, the talk of 
the preceding hour, the difficulties of the parson, a cut thumb, 
twenty knots made on a bag ; I know not how many things be- 
sides. The six or eight volumes of " Tristram Shandy " are 
employed in summing them tip; for the smallest and dullest in- 
cident, a sneeze, a badly shaven beard, drags after it an inex- 
tricable network of inter-tnvolved causes, which from above, 
below, right and left, by invisible prolongations and ramifica- 
tions, sink into the depths of a character and in the remote 
vistas of events. Instead of extracting, like the novel-writers, 
the principal root, Sterne, with marvellous devices and success, 
devotes himself to drawing out the tangled skein of numberless 
threads, which arc sinuously immersed and dispersed, so as to 
suck in from all sides the sap and the life. Slender, intertwined, 
buried as they are, he finds them ; he extricates them without 
breaking, brings them to the light; and there, where we fancied 
but a stalk, we see with wonder the underground mass and veg- 
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etation of the multiplied fibres and fibrils, by which the visible 
plant grows and is supported. 

Thiâ is truly a strange talent, made up of blindness and in- 
sight, which resembles those diseases of the retina in which the 
over-excited nerve becomes at once dull and penetrating, inca- 
pable of seeing what the most ordinary eyes perceive, capable 
of observing what the most piercing sight misses. In fact, 
Sterne is a sickly and eccentric humorist, a clergyman and a 
libertine, a fiddler and a philosopher, who preferred " whiningf 
over a dead ass to relieving a living mother," ' selfish in act, 
selfish in word, who in everything takes a contrary view of 
himself and of others. His book is hke a great storehouse of 
articles of vertu, where curiosities of all ages, kinds, and coun- 
tries lie jumbled in a heap ; forms of excommunication, med- 
ical consultations, passages of unknown or imaginary authors, 
scraps of scholastic erudition, strings of absurd histories, dis- 
sertations, addresses to the reader. His pen leads him ; he has 
neither sequence nor plan ; nay, when he lights upon anything 
orderly, he purposely contorts it ; with a kick he sends the pile 
of folios next to him over the history he has commenced, and 
dances on the top of them. He dehghts in disappointing us, in 
sending us astray by interruptions and delays.* Gravity dis- 
pleases him, he treats it as a hypocrite: to his hkîng folly is 
better, and he paints himself in Yorick. In a well-constituted 
mind ideas march one after another, with uniform motion or 
acceleration ; in this odd brain they jump about like a rout of 
masks at a carnival, in troops, each dragging his neighbor by 
the feet, head, coat, amidst the most general and unforeseen 
hubbub. All his little lopped phrases are somersaults ; we pant 
as we read. The tone is never for two minutes the same ; 
laughter comes, then the beginning of emotion, then scandal, 
then wonder, then sensibility, then laughter again. The mis- 
chievous joker pulls and entangles the threads of all our feel- 
ings, and makes us go higher, thither, in a whimsical manner, 
like puppets. Amongst these various threads there are two 
which he pulls more willingly than the rest. Like all men who 
have nerves, he is subject to sensibility; not that he is really 

• Byron's Work», ed. Moore. 17 vol», PoUcck's "* Pitrr WilMn* tht Flyinof 
1B3JJ " LUe," lii, if7. note. Man.*' Amorv's " U-it of John Bunclc. 
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kindly and tender-hearted ; on the contrary, his life is that of 
an egotist; but on certain days he must needs weep, and he 
makes us weep with him. He is moved on behalf of a captive 
bird, of a poor ass, which, accustomed to blows, " looked up 
pensive," and seemed to say, " Don't thrash me with it (ihe 
halter); but if you will, you may." • He will write a couple of 
pages on the attitude of this donkey, and Priam at the feet of 
Achilles was not more touching. Thus in a silence, in an oath, 
in the most trifling domestic action, he hits upon exquisite 
refinements and little heroisms, a variety of charming flowers, 
invisible to everybody else, which grow in the dust of the driest 
road. One day Uncle Toby, the invahded captain, catches, 
after " infinite attempts," a big buzzing fly, who has cruelly 
tormented him all dinner-time; he gets up, crosses the room 
on his suflfering leg, and opening the window, cries: "Go, 
poor devil, get thee gone; why should I hurt theei* This world 
surely is wide enough to hold both thee and me." * This wom- 
anish sensibility is too fine to be described ; we should have to 
give a whole story — that of Lefèvre, for instance — that the per- 
fume might be inhaled ; this perfume evaporates as soon as we 
touch it, and is like the weak fleeting odor of flowers, brought 
for one moment into a sick-chamber. What still more in- 
creases this sad sweetness is the contrast of the free and easy 
waggeries which, like a hedge of nettles, encircle them on all 
sides. Sterne, like all men whose mechanism is over-excited, 
has odd desires. He loves the nude, not from a feeling of the 
beautiful, and in the manner of painters, not from sensuality 
and frankness like Fielding, not from a search after pleasure 
like Dorat, Boufîlers, and ail those refined epicures, who at 
that time were rhyming and enjoying themselves in France. 
If he goes into dirty places, it is because they are forbidden and 
not frequented. What he seeks there is singularity and scandal. 
The allurement of this forbidden fruit ts not the fruit, but the 
prohibition ; for he bites by preference where the fruit is half 
rotten or worm-eaten. That an epicurean delights in detail- 
ing the pretty sins of a pretty woman is nothing wonderful ; 
but that a novelist takes pleasure in watching the bedroom of 
a musty, fusty old couple, in observing the consequences of 
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the fall of a burning chestnut in a pair of breeches,* in detail- 
ing the questions of Mrs. Wadman on the consequences of 
wounds in the groin," can only be explained by the aberration 
of a perverted fancy, which finds its amusement in repugnant 
ideas, as spoiled palates are pleased by the pungent flavor of 
decayed cheese.' Thus, to read Sterne we should wait for days 
when we are in a peculiar kind of humor, days of spleen, rain, 
or when through nervous irritation we are disgusted with ra- 
tionality. In fact his characters are as unreasonable as himself. 
He sees in man nothing but fancy, and what he calls the hobby- 
horse — Uncle Toby's taste for fortifications, Mr. Shandy's 
fancy for oratorical tirades and philosophical systems. Tliis 
hobby-horse, according to him, is like a wart, so small at first 
that we hardly perceive it, and only when it is in a strong light ; 
but it gradually increases, becomes covered with hairs, grows 
red, and buds out atl around : its possessor, who is pleased with 
and admires it, nourishes it, until at last it is changed into a 
vast wen, and the whole face disappears under the invasion of 
the parasite excrescence. No one has equalled Sterne in the 
history of these human hypertrophies ; he puts down the seed, 
feeds it gradually, makes the propagating threads creep round 
about, shows the little veins and microscopic arteries which 
inosculate within, counts the palpitations of the blood which 
passes through them, explains their changes of color and in- 
crease of bulk. Psychological observation attains Iiere one of 
its extreme developments. A far advanced art is necessary to 
describe, beyond the confines of regularity and health, the ex- 
ception or the degeneration; and the English novel is com- 
pleted here by adding to the representation of form the picture 
of malformations. 

Section Vni.— OUym GoWsniith 

The moment approaches when purified manners will, by 
purifying the novel, give it its final impress and character. Of 
the two great tendencies manifested by it, native brutality and 



* " Triitram Shandy." a. iv., ch, xxvii. 
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intense reflection, one at last conquers the other ; when litera- 
ture became severe it expelled from fiction tlie coarseness of 
Smollett and the indecencies of Sterne ; and tlie novel, in every 
respect moral, before falling into the most prudish hands of 
Miss Burney, passes into the noble hands of Goldsmith, His 
" Vicar of Wakefield " is " a prose idyl," somewhat spoilt by 
phrases too rhetorical, but at bottom as homely as a Flemish 
picture. Observe in Terburg's or Mieris's paintings a woman at 
market or a burgomaster emptying his long glass of beer : the 
faces are vulgar, the ingenuousness is comical, the cookery 
occupies the place of honor ; yet these good folks are so peace- 
ful, so contented with their small ordinary happiness, that we 
envy them. The impression left by Goldsmith's book is pretty 
much the same. The excellent Dr. Primrose is a country 
clergyman, the whole of whose adventures have for a long 
time consisted in " migrations from the blue bed to the brown." 
He has cousins, " even to the fortieth remove," who come to 
eat his dinner and sometimes to borrow a pair of boots. His 
wife, who has all the education of the time, is a perfect cook, 
can almost read, excels in pickhng and preserving, and at din- 
ner gives the history of every dish. His daughters aspire to 
elegance, and even " make a wash for the face over the fire." 
His son Moses gets cheated at the fair, and sells a colt for a 
gross of green spectacles. Dr. Primrose himself writes pam- 
phlets, which no one buys, against second marriages of the 
clergy ; writes beforehand in his wife's epitaph, though she was 
still living, that she was " the only wife of Dr. Primrose," and 
by way of encouragement, places this piece of eloquence in an 
elegant frame over the chimney-piece. But the household con- 
tinues the even tenor of its way ; the daughters and the mother 
slightly domineer over the father of the family ; he lets them 
do so, because he is an easy-going man ; now and again fires 
off an innocent jest, and busies himself in his new farm, with 
his two horses, wall-eyed Blackberry and the other without a 
tail : " nothing could exceed the neatness of my enclosures, 
the elms and hedge-rows appearing with inexpressible beauty 
. . . Our little habitation was situated at the foot of a sloping 
hill, sheltered with a beautiful underwood behind, and a prat- 
tling river before ; on one side a meadow, on the other a green. 
. . . (It) consisted but of one story, and was covered with 
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thatch, whicli gave it an air of great snugness : the walls on the 
inside were nicely whitewaslied. . . . Tliough the same room 
served us for parlour and kitchen, that only made it the wanner. 
Besides, as it was kept with the utmost neatness, tlie dishes, 
plates, and coppers, being well scoured, and all disposed in 
bright rows on the shelves, the eye was agreeably relieved, and 
did not want richer furniture." * They make hay all together, 
sit under the honeysuckle to drink a bottle of gooseberry wine ; 
the girls sing, the two little ones read ; and the parents " would 
stroll down the sloping field, that was embellished with blue 
bells and centaury ": " But let us have one bottle more, Deb- 
orah, my life, and Moses, gives us a good song. W^hat thanks 
do we not owe to heaven for thus bestowing tranquillity, health, 
and competence ! I think myself happier now than the greatest 
monarch upon earth. He has no such fireside, nor such pleas- 
ant faces about it." * 

Such is moral happiness. Their misfortune is no less moral. 
The poor vicar has lost his fortune, and, removing to a small 
Uving, turns farmer. The squire of the neighborhood seduces 
and carries oft his eldest daughter ; his house takes fire ; his arm 
was burnt in a terrible manner in saving his two little children. 
He is put in prison for debt, amongst wretches and rogues, 
who swear and blaspheme, in a vile atmosphere, sleeping on 
straw, feeling that his illness increases, foreseeing that his fam- 
ily will soon be without bread, learning that his daughter is 
dying. Yet he does not give way : he remains a priest and the 
head of a family, prescribes to each of them his duty ; encour- 
ages, consoles, provides for, orders, preaches to the prisoners, 
endures their coarse jests, reforms them; establishes in the 
prison useful work, and " institutes fines for punishment and 
rewards for industry.*' It is not hardness of heart nor a morose 
temperament which gives him strength ; he has the most pa- 
ternal soul, the most sociable, humane, open to gentle emo- 
tions and familiar tenderness. He says: " I have no resent- 
ment now ; and though he (the squire) has taken from me what 
I held dearer than all his treasures, though he has wrung my 
heart (for I am sick almost to fainting, very sick, my fellow- 
prisoner), yet that shall never inspire me with vengeance. . . . 
If this (my) submission can do him any pleasure, let hhn know, 

> " Tb« Vior ol VVakefiild." ch. ÎT. ' Ibid. ch. isvli. 
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that if I have done him any injury, I am son7 for it. ... I 

should detest my own heart, if 1 saw either pride or resentment 
lurking there. On the contrary, as my oppressor has been 
once my parishioner, I hope one day to present him up an un- 
polluted soul at the eternal tribunal." ' But the hard-hearted 
squire haughtily repulses the noble application of the vicar, 
and in addition causes his second daughter to be carried off, 
and the eldest son to be thrown into prison under a false accu- 
sation of murder. At this moment all the affections of the 
father are wounded, all his consolations lost, ali his hopes 
ruined. " His heart weeps to behold " all this misery, he was 
going to curse the cause of it all ; but soon, returning to his 
profession and his duty, he thinks how he will prepare to fit his 
son and himself for eternity, and by way of being useful to as 
m^iy people as he can, he wishes at the same time to exhort 
his fellow-prisoners. He " made an effort to rise on the straw, 
but wanted strength, and was able only to recline against the 
wall; my son and his mother supported me on either side."* 
In this condition he speaks, and his sermon, contrasting with 
his condition, is the more moving. It is a dissertation in the 
English style, made up of close reasoning, seeking only to es- 
tablish tliat " Providence has given to the wretched two ad- 
vantages over the happy in this Ufe," greater felicity in dying; 
and in heaven all that superiority of pleasure which arises from 
contrasted enjoyments.' We see the sources of this virtue, born 
of Christianity and natural kindness, but long nourished by 
inner reflection. Meditation, which usually produces only 
phrases, results with Dr. Primrose in actions. Verily reason 
has here taken the helm, and it has taken it without oppressing 
other feelings ; a rare and eloquent spectacle, which, uniting 
and harmonizing in one character the best features of the man- 
ners and morals of that time and country, creates an admira- 
tion and love for pious and orderly, domestic and disciplined, 
laborious and rural life. Protestant and English virtue has 
not a more approved and amiable exemplar. Religious, affec- 
tionate, rational, the Vicar unites predilections which seemed 
irreconcilable ; a clergyman, a farmer, a head of a family, he 
enhances those characters which appeared fit only for comic or 
homely parts. 



■"The View of Wakefield," 
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Section IX — Samuel Johnson 

We now come upon a strange character, the most esteemed 
of his time, a sort of literary dictator, Richardson was his 
friend, and gave him essays for his paper; Goldsmith, with an 
artless vanity, admires him, whilst suffering to be continually 
outshone by hira ; Miss Burney imitates his style, and reveres 
hira as a father. Gibbon the historian, Reynolds the painter, 
Garrick the actor, Burke the orator, Sir William Jones the Ori- 
entalist, come to his club to converse with him. Lord Chester- 
field, who had lost his favor, vainly tried to regain it, by pro- 
posing to assign to him, on every word in the language, the 
authority of a dictator.' Boswell dogs his steps, sets down his 
opinions, and at night Ms quartos with them. His criticism 
becomes law ; men crowd to hear him talk ; be is the arbiter of 
style. Let us transport in imagination this ruler ot mind, Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, into France, among the pretty drawing- 
rooms, full of elegant philosophers and epicurean manners; the 
violence of the contrast will mark better than all argument the 
bent and predilections of the English mind. 

Tliere appears then before us a man whose "person was 
large, robust, approaching to the gigantic, and grown unwieldy 
from corpulency," ^ with a gloomy and unpolished air, " his 
countenance disfigured by the king's evil," and blinking with 
one of his eyes, " in a full suit of plain brown clothes," and with 
not overclean linen. suflFering from morbid melancholy since 
his birth, and moreover a hypochondriac* In company he 
would sometimes retire to a window or comer of a room, and 
mutter a Latin verse or a prayer,* At other times, in a recess, 
he would roll his head, sway his body backward and forward, 
stretch out and then convulsively draw back his leg. His biog- 
rapher relates that it " was his constant anxious care to go out 
or in at a door or passage, ... so as that either his right or 
his left foot should constantly make the first actual movement ; 
. . . when he had neglected or gone wrong in this sort of mag- 
ical movement, I have seen him go back again, put himself in 



» Sm, in Boswfll's " Life of Jotinjon." 
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the proper posture to begin the ceremony, and having gone 

through it, walk briskly on and join his companion." ' People 
are sitting at table, when suddenly, in a moment of abstraction, 
he stoops, and clenching hold of the foot of a lady, draws off 
her shoe.' Hardly is the dinner served when he darts on the 
food ; " his looks seemed rivetted to his plate ; nor would he, 
unless when in very high company, say one word, or even pay 
the least attention to what was said by others ; (he) indulged 
with such intenseness, that, while in the act of eating, the veins 
of his forehead swelled, and generally a strong perspiration was 
visibie." ' If by chance the hare was high, or the pie had been 
made with rancid butter, he no longer ate, but devoured. 
When at last his appetite was satisfied, and he consented to 
speak, he disputed, shouted, made a sparring-match of his con- 
versation, triumphed no matter how, laid down his opinion dog- 
matically, and ill-treated those whom he was refuting. " Sir, I 
perceive you are a vile Whig." * "My dear lady (to Mrs. 
Thrale), talk no more of this ; nonsense can be defended but by 
nonsense." * " One thing I know, which you don't seem to 
know, that you are very uncivil." ^^ In the intervals of articu- 
lating he made various sounds with his mouth, sometimes as if 
ruminating, . . . sometimes giving a half whistle, sometimes 
making his tongue play backwards from the roof of his mouth, 
as if clucking like a hen. . . . Generally, when he had con- 
cluded a period, in the course of a dispute, ... he used to blow 
out his breath like a whale," ** and swallow several cups of tea. 
Then in a low voice, cautiously, men would ask Garrick or 
Boswell the history and habits of this strange being. He had 
lived like a cynic and an eccentric, having passed his youth 
reading miscellaneously, especially Latin folios, even those 
least known, such as Macrobius; he had found on a shelf in 
his father's shop the Latin works of Petrarch, whilst he was 
looking for apples, and had read them ;'* " he published pro- 
posals for printing by subscription the Latin poems of Poli- 
tian." '* At twenty-five he had married for love a woman of 
about fifty, " very fat, with swelled cheeks, of a florid red, pro- 
duced by thick painting, flaring and fantastic in her dress," " 

Life ot Johnson." eh. 
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and who liad cliildren as old as himself. Having come to Lon- 
dim tu e.ini liis bread, some people, seeing his convulsive gii- 
nuices, U)ok him for an idiot; others, seeing his robust frame, 
ftdvi&ed him to buy a porter's knot.^* For thirty years he 
witrkcd like a hack for the publishers, whom he used to thrash 
whi-ii they became impertinent;" always shabby, having once 
fasted two days ;'^ content when he could dine on " a cut of 
meat for sixpence, and bread for a penny "; " having written 
" Rasselas " in eight nights, to pay for his mother's funeral. 
Now pensioned" by the king, freed from his daily tabors, he 
gave way to his natural indolence, lying in bed often till mid- 
day and after. He is visited at that hour. We mount the stairs 
of a gloomy house on the north side of Fleet Street, the busy 
c|uarter of London, in a narrow and obscure court ; and as we 
enter, we hear the scoldings of four old women and an old 
quack doctor, poor penniless creatures, bad in health and in 
disposition, whom he has rescued, whom he supports, who vex 
or insult him. \Vc ask for the Doctor, a negro opens the door; 
we gather round the master's bed : there are always many dis- 
tinguished people at his levee, including even ladies. Thus 
surrounded, " he declaims, then went to dinner at a tavern, 
where he commonly stays late,""" talks all the evening, goes 
out to enjoy in the streets the London mud and fog. picks up a 
friend to talk again, and is busy pronouncing oracles and main- 
taining his opinion till four in the morning. 

Whereupon we ask if it is the freedom of his opinions which 
is fascinating. His friends answer, that there is no more in- 
domitable parti.san of order. He is called the Hercules of Tory- 
ism. From infancy he detested the Whigs, and he never spoke 
of them but as public malefactors. He insults them even in his 
Dictionary. He exalts Charles H and James H as two of the 
best kings who have ever reigned." He justifies the arbitrary 
taxes which Government presumes to levy on the Americans." 
He declares that " Whigism is a negation of all principle ";" 
that "the first Whig was the devil":" that "the Crown has 

Life qF Jahmon/' cb. 
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not power enotigh "; '" that " mankind are happier in a stale of 
inequahty and subordination." ^' Frenchmen of the present 
time, admirers of the " Contrat Social," soon feel, on reading 
or hearing ail this, that they are no longer in France. And 
what must they feel when, a few moments later, the Doctor 
says: " I think him (Rousseau) one of the worst of men; a 
rascal who ought to be hunted out of society, as he has been. 
. . , I would sooner sign a sentence for his transportation, 
tlian that of any felon who lias gone from the Old Bailey these 
many years. Yes, I should like to have him work in the planta- 
tions." " . . . . 

It seems that in England people do not like philosophical in- 
novators. Let us see if Voltaire will be treated better ; " It 
is difficult to settle the proportion of iniquity between them 
(Rousseau and Voltaire)." ** In good sooth, this is clear. But 
can we not look tor truth outside an Established Church ? No ; 
" no honest man could be a Deist ; for no man could be so after 
a fair examination of the proofs of Christianity." " Here is a 
peremptory Christian ; there are scarcely any in France so de- 
cisive. Moreover, he is an Anglican, with a passion for the 
hierarchy, an admirer of estabhshed order, an enemy of Dis- 
senters. We see him bow to an archbishop with pecuhar ven- 
eration.'" We hear him reprove one of his friends " for saying 
grace without mention of the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ." " If we speak to him of a Quakers' meeting, and of 
a woman preaching, he will tell us that " a woman preaching 
is hke a dog's walking on his hind legs ; it is not done well, but 
you are surprised to find it done at all." '* He is a Conserva- 
tive, and does not fear being considered antiquated. He went 
at one o'clock in the morning into St. John's Church, Clerken- 
well, to interrogate a tormented spirit, which had promised to 
" give a token of her presence there by a knock upon hçr 
coffin," ^* If we look at Boswell's life of him, we will find there 
fervent prayers, examinations of conscience, and rules of con- 
duct. Amidst prejudices and ridicule he has a deep convic- 
tion, an active faith, a severe moral piety. He is a Christian 
from his heart and conscience, reason and practice. The 
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thought of God, the fear of the last judgment, engross and re- 
form him. He said one day to Garrick: " I'll come no more 
behind your scenes, David, for the silk stockings and white 
bosoms of your actresses excite my amorous propensities.' 
He reproaches himself with his indolence, implores God's 
pardon, is humble, has scruples. All this is very strange. We 
ask men what can please them in this grumbling bear, with the 
manners of a beadle and the inclinations of a constable? They 
answer, that in London people are less exacting than in Paris, 
as to manners and politeness ; that in England they allow 
energy to he rude and virtue odd ; that they put up with a 
combative conversation; that public opinion is all on the side 
of the constitution and Christianity ; and that society was right 
to take for its master a man who, by his style and precepts, 
best suited its bent. 

We now send for his books, and after an hour we observe, 
that whatever the work be. tragedy or dictionary, biography or 
essay, he always writes in the same style. " Dr. Johnson," 
Goldsmith said one day to him, " if you were to make little 
fishes talk, they would talk like whales," " In fact, his phrase- 
ology rolls ever in solemn and majestic periods, in which every 
substantive marches ceremoniously, accompanied by its epi- 
thet; grand, pompous words peal like an organ; every prop- 
osition is set forth balanced by a proposition of equal length ; 
thought is developed with the compassed regularity and official 
splendor of a procession. Classical prose attains its perfection 
in him, as classical poetry in Pope. Art cannot be more fin- 
ished, or nature more forced. No one has confined ideas in 
more strait compartments ; none has given stronger relief to 
dissertation and proof ; none has imposed more despotically on 
story and dialogue the forms of a rgxi mentation and violent dec- 
lamation ; none has more generally mutilated the flowing lib- 
erty of conversation and life by antitheses and technical words. 
It is the completion and the excess, the triumph and the tyranny 
of oratorical style.'* We understand now that an oratorical age 
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would recognize him as a master, and attribute lo him m elo- 
quence the mastery which it attributed to Pope in verse. 

We wish to know what ideas have made him popular. Here 
the astonishment of a Frenchman redoubles. We vainly turn 
:^ovcr the pages of his Dictionary, his eight volumes of essays, 
•his many volumes of biographies, his numberless articles, his 
[conversation so carefully collected; we yawn. His truths are 
.too true; we already know his precepts by heart. We learn 
I from him tliat life is short, and we ought to improve the few 
[moments granted to us; *" that a mother ought not to bring up 
her son as a fop ; that a man ought to repent of his faults, and yet 
! avoid superstition ; that in everything we ought to be active, 
and not hurried. We thank him for these sage counsels, but we 
mutter to oiu-selves that we could have done very well without 
them. We should hke to know who could have been the lovers 
of emtui who have bought up thirteen thousand copies of his 
works. We then remember that sermons are liked in England, 
and that these essays are sermons. We discover that men of 
reflection do not need bold or striking ideas, but palpable and 
profitable truths. They desire to be furnished with a useful 
provision of authentic examples on man and his existence, and 
demand nothing more. No matter if the idea is vulgar; meat 
and bread are vulgar too, and are no less good. They wish to 
be taught the kinds and degrees of happiness and unhappiness, 
the varieties and results of character and condition, the advan- 
tages and inconveniences of town and country, knowledge and 
ignorance, wealth and moderate circumstances, because they 
are moralists and utilitarians ; because they look in a book for 
the knowledge to turn them from folly, and motives to confirm 
them in uprightness ; because they cultivate in themselves sense, 
that is common, practical reason. A little fiction, a few por- 
traits, the least amount of amusement, will suffice to adorn it. 
This substantial food only needs a very simple seasoning. It 
is not the novelty of the dishes, nor dainty cookery, but solidity 
and wholesomeness, which they seek. For this reason essays 
are Johnson's national food. It is because they are insipid and 
dull for Frenchmen that they suit the taste of an Englishman. 
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We understand now why they take (or a favorite the respect- 
able, tlie tiresome Dr. Samuel Johnson. 



Section X William Hogarth 

I would fain bring together all these features, see these fig- 
ures; only colors and forms complete an idea; in order to know, 
we must see. Let us go to the picttire-gailery. Hogarth, the 
national painter, the friend of Fielding, the contemporary oi 
Juhnson, the exact imitator of manners, will show us the out- 
ward, as these authors have shown us the inward. 

We enter these great galleries of art. Painting is a noble 
thing! It embellishes all, even vice. On the four walls, under 
transparent and brilliant glass, the torsos rise, flesh palpitates, 
the blood's warm current circulates under the veined skin, 
speaking likenesses stand out in the light; it seems that the 
ugly, the vulgar, the odious, have disappeared from the world. 
I no more criticise characters ; I have done with moral rules, I 
am no longer tempted to approve or to hate. A man here is but 
a smudge of color, at most a handful of muscles ; I know no 
longer it he be a murderer. 

Life, the happy, complete, overflowing display, the expansion 
of natural and corporal powers ; this from all sides floods and 
rejoices our eyes. Our limbs instinctively move by contagious 
imitation of movements and forms. Before these liops of 
Rubens, whose deep growls rise like thunder to the mouth of 
the cave, before these colossal writhing torsos, these snouts 
which grope about skulls, the animal within us quivers through 
sympathy, and it seems as if we were about to emit from our 
chests a roar to equal their own. 

What though art has degenerated even among Frenchmen, 
epigrammatists, the bepowdered abbés of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, it is art still. Beauty is gone, elegance remains. These 
pretty arch faces, these slender waspish waists, these delicate 
arms buried in a nest of lace, these careless wanderings among 
thickets and warbling fountains, these gallant dreams in a lofty 
chamber festooned with garlands, all this refined and coquettish 
society is charming. The artist, then as always, gathers the 
flowers of things, and cares not for the rest. 

But what was Hogarth's aim? who ever saw such a painter? 
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Is he a painter ? Others make us wish to see what they repre- 
sent ; he makes us wish not to see it. 

Is there anything more agreeable to paint than a dnmken de- 
bauch by night? the joUy, careless faces; the rich Hght, 
drowned in shadows which flicker over rumpled garments and 
weighed-down bodies. With Hogarth, on the other hand, what 
figures t Wickedness, stupidity, all the vile poison of the vilest 
human passions, drops and distils from them. One is shaking 
on his legs as he stands, sick, whilst a hiccup half opens his 
belching lips ; another howls hoarsely, hke a wretched cur ; an- 
other, with bald and broken head, patched up in places, falls for- 
ward on his chest, with the smile of a sick idiot. We turn over 
the leaves of Hogarth's works, and the train of odious or bestial 
faces appears to be inexhaustible ; features distorted or de- 
formed, foreheads lumpy or puffed out with perspiring flesh; 
hideous grins distended by ferocious laughter : one has had his 
nose bitten off ; the next, one-eyed, s qua re- headed, spotted over 
with bleeding warts, whose red face looks redder under the 
dazzling white wig, smokes silently, full of rancor and spleen; 
another, an old man with a crutch, scarlet and bloated, his chin 
falling on his breast, gazes with the fixed and starting eyes of a 
crab. Hogarth shows the beast in man, and worse, a mad and 
murderous, a feeble or enraged beast. Look at this murderer 
standing over the body of his butchered mistress, with squint- 
ing eyes, distorted mouth, grinding his teeth at the thought of 
the blood which stains and denounces him ; or this ruined gam- 
bler, who has torn ofï his wig and kerchief, and is crying on his 
knees, with closed teeth, and fist raised against heaven. Look 
again at this madhouse: the dirty idiot, with muddy face, filthy 
hair, stained claws, who thinks he is playing on the violin, and 
has a sheet of music for a cap; the religious madman, who 
writhes convulsively on his straw, with clasped hands, fecHng 
the claws of the devil in his bowels ; the naked and haggard 
raving lunatic whom they are chaining up, and who is tearing 
out his fîesh with his nails. Detestable Yahoos who presume 
to usurp the blessed light of heaven, in what br^n can you have 
arisen, and why did a painter sully our eyes with your picture? 

It is because his eyes were English, and because the senses 
in England are barbarous. Let us leave our repugnance behind 
us, and look at things as Englishmen do, not from without, but 
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from within. The whole current of public thought tends here 
towards observation of the soul, and painting is dragged along 
with Uterature in the same course. Forget then the forms, they 
are but lines ; the body is here only to translate the mind.' This 
twisted nose, these pimples on a vinous cheek, these stupefied 
gestures of a drowsy brute, these wrinkled features, these de- 
graded forms, only make the character, the trade, the whim, 
the habit stand out more clearly. The artist shows us no longer 
limbs and heads, but debauchery, drunkenness, brutality, 
hatred, despair, all the diseases and deformities of these too 
harsh and unbending wills, the mad menagerie of all the pas- 
sions. Not that he lets them loose ; this rude, dogmatic, and 
Christian citizen handles more vigorously than any of his 
brethren the heavy club of morality. He is a beef-eating police- 
man charged with instructing and correcting drunken pugihsts. 
From such a man to such men ceremony would be superfluous. 
At the bottom of every cage where he imprisons a vice, he 
writes its name and adds the condemnation pronounced by 
Scripture; he displays that vice in its ugliness, buries it in its 
filth, drags it to its punishment, so that there is no conscience 
so perverted as not to recognize it, none so hardened as not to 
be horrified at it. 

Let us look well, these are lessons which bear fruit. This one 
is against gin : on a step, in the open street, lies a drunken 
woman, half naked, with hanging breasts, scrofulous legs; she 
smiles idiotically, and her child, which she lets fall on the pave- 
ment, breaks its skull. Underneath, a pale skeleton, with closed 
eyes, sinks down with a glass in his hand. Round about, dissi- 
pation and frenzy drive the tattered spectres one against an- 
other. A wretch who has hung himself sways to and fro in a 
garret Gravediggers are putting a naked woman into a coffin. 
A starveling is gnawing a bare bone side by side with a dog. By 
his side little girls are drinking with one another, and a young 
woman is making her suckling swallow gin. A madman pitch- 
forks his child, and raises it aloft; he dances and laughs, and 
the mother sees it. 

Another picture and lesson, this time against cruelty. A 
young murderer has been hung, and is being dissected. He Is 

■ When a cbsradfr ii ttronglf ni»rk«! whtih with any drstrrt of tuitn«is in 
in tilt living f8«. it msv he considered painting, requins llie utmnit effort» of 
u an index to the mind, to cxprc» a grtU master. — " Anatjrii* of Beautjr." 
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there, on a table, aod the lecturer calmly points out with his 
wand the places where Uie students are to work. At this sign 
the dissectors cut the âesh and pull. One ts at the feet; the 
second man of science, a sardonic old butcher, seizes a knife 
with a hand that looks as if it would do its duty, and thrusts the 
other hand into the entrails, which, lower down, are beings taken 
out to be put into a bucket. The last medical student takes out 
the eye, and the distorted mouth seems to howl under his hand. 
Meanwhile a dog seizes the heart, which is trailing on the 
ground ; thigh-bones and skull boil, by way of concert, in a 
copper ; and the doctors around coolly exchange surgical jokes 
on the subject which, piecemeal, is passing away under their 
scalpels. 

Frenchmen will say that such lessons are good for barbarians, 
and that they only half like these official or lay preachers, De 
Foe, Hogarth, Smollett, Richardson, Johnson, and the rest- I 
reply that moralists are useful, and that these have changed a 
state of barbarism into one of civilizatioo. 
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